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PREFACE 

^ . / 

/ ' • . ' ' 

^ It IS, a truism to state tha-^ we tend to appraise any human 

behBvior, either cpnsciouly or unconsciously, in terms of • our own 
field of reference* This tend'er^cy is -particularly true of lan- 
guage _behavior;_ we 'Always- approach a second lan^age, in terms of 
-our first language. Our abilit^.to learn a second language then 
\ is , constrained, to a greater or/ lesser extent, by our grounding 
i-n our own^native language. 

Perhaps an analogy to -.architecture will 'exemplify this in- 
' terferetnce more clearly. The acquisition of a first language in 

childhood is the foundation lipon" which our ability to speak our 
-^native language is jDuilt. Say that English is like a convention 
Jlall,' for e^am^le, and Chines^ like a skyscraper." ^ These two n 
buildings differ not only in their superstructure, but in their 
ii'lpundabions as wellJ Learninq- a second language then' is very y 
^ fnucl;x like trying to constructja new builciing with the^ wronqr kind^ ^ 
of ' foundation . 'Thus a Chinese stjadent learning English as 'a sj&e^ 
ond language is like someone ^trying to build ^ convention Kall^ qn 
the foundation of a skyscraper, and, conversely,, an Ameri-earw^i^ii?- 
ing to learn Chinesie as a second language is like *some*dne trying 
to build a skyscrap'eiE^jpn the foundation of a convention hall. In 
both cases, ^e greatest source of difficulty is not that the su- 
perstructures differ^ but that the foundations do.' ' 

' \ - f 

* It is the purpose -of this manual, then, to introduce the 
English teacher to many of the ways in which Chinese- and English 
differ fundamentally.^ '11:^ is hoped that the material presented 
here will assist the "teacher in defining the problems. that Chi- 
nese speakers are likely to have, in learning English as a second 
\ ^language. Furthermore, by contrasting the difference in the patr 
\ terns and s^tructures ^of the two languages, it is hoped that the 
'\ teache^^wiitfl be able to pres,ent his material more lucidly and « 
' veffect^V^ry t'6'±be Chinese student. 

\ , This manCual abounds in remarks .such as, "The Chinese Ian- 
guage does not have...,' Chinese students have great difficulty... 
and, the Chinese speaker is liable to make errors like..." At no 
, f time are these remarks intended* to be construed as critical of or 
condescending to the Chinese people or language. Anyone with 
^ linguistic training will know how difficult it is to compare the 
degree .of "dif ficu^ity " , "sophistication",, or "logic" between any 
two languages.. It i^ not because of these qualities / therefore, 
tfiat, English^ and Chinese differ, but because these languages" are 
historically' unrelated and geographically distant. A 'manukl de- 
voted to the teaching o£ Chinese to native English speakers, 
then, would cpntain.many remarks on the mistakes and difticulties 
that English speakers would have. It is very important, there- 
fore-, that the teacher does not approach the problelns which a 
"Chinese student has in -learning English in a critical or cpndes-- 
cending manner, but rather with patience and understanding. 
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The reader should be aware that the -Chinese iahguageuexists 
in many varieties. Recent scholarship divides con|tempora^y c 
spoken Chinese into (sight major dialects, or more ;abcurately, 
dialect groups, each of which can be furtlrer dividjed into sub- 
dialects, 'and even sub-subdialects. The basic grammatical struc- 
ture, of all these varieties 6f Chinese is vir'tually the saine, and 
even in detail- there is a very high degrfee of simiSiarity ^jDng 
them. The):e is mor^ divergence in vocabulary , . especially ^that of 
non-literary,' non-techniaai--everyday speech. In phonology, also, 
basic structural characteristics are shared. The! pattern o'f^jt* 
monosyllabic morphemes, each with a distinctive tone, limited - 
distribution of pJi'one)[ne types in the syllai?le.>.-^esR|ecially syl- 
lable-final cousor\?tftts, and very little o^r .no%iustering of con- 
sonants,, is marn,taiine,cl throughout: all the dialects of Chinese.. 
In phono 1 ogd c af pe.^ 3,4^ however, there are marked Jdifference's 
among the'?Aajor dialects. These differences are fact so gr^at 
that, together .with .differences in vocabulary, thev ptoduce mu- 
tual ui>inle*lliglbility .among the major dialect gro\^pings•.,^^^ 



By far the large^s't sing3.e dialect group, both in terms of 
dumber of. speakers and geographical area^ in wjiij::!) it is, spoken, 
is\ Northern Chinese, or Mandarin , which is sp^en^^ith relatively * 
minor variations over all of China nortl) of the Yangtze River and ► 
i^'.the soujihwestern. part of the country,. Northern phinese is tRe 
native tongue of^^n estimated 70 per cent pf the population bf i 
Gl^lna, and it^is a variety of Northern Chinese — that of the capi- 
tal city Peking — which forms the basis for the national' standard 
TTa^igilageir > ^ - V * ' 

The non-Mandarin dialects of Chinese are sppkeri in the 
southelast^ern provinces, especially along the seacoaslt. * The lar- 

•-^est of the^e, in terms of numbers of, speake;cs, is tlhe Wu gfoup, 
^Os^which the speeqh of the gr^f^ciiyv- of Shanghai , belongs . Sec- » 
ond is the Cantonese group., which iJicSludes the standard Cantonese*^ 
of CantoA\City and the Bribi^^h colony" of Hong Kong. Most of the 
shopkeepers in America's C^iinatowrvs speak one" or another subdia- 
lect pf Cantonese." Wu is spoken by, about 8.4 per^cent .of the . 

^population of China, and Canto;ie'se by approximately five per 'cent. 
These seem like rather small, figuresy but .in a population of 760* 
million (1966 estimate), it means'" that there ^re around 62 mil- 

^lion ,speakers of Wu, which is more than the population of the 
.UnitSci ,.Ki;ngdom, Italy ,^ or France; and Cantonese, with around 38 
million,, has mpre speakerjs than the population of Spain. Another 
important dialect is Soutlhern Min , whic)i is spoken in the south- 
ern, part of Fukien provirlce and by. approximately eighty per cej^t 
of'^^iwan's pqpulati,oifc.pf thirj^een million. ' 

^.i"" 'While 29T'per cent bf the population have as"" their mother 
tongue a non-'Mandarin dialect (about one per, cent speak non-Chi- 
nese languages), many of these— especially the younger gerfera- 
-,tion — speak Mandarin as a second language. Since ^he advent: of 
the government of .the People's Republic of China in 1949, Man- 
darin has been vigorously promoted throughout mainland China as 
the official common medium of communication and as the language 
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of instruction in the school syst^^ns^ And on 'Taiwan it has been 
promoted by the government of the Republic of China with ^^ch 
success i:hat now* virtually all the^-youth of the island speak Man- 
darin. In these efforts , the standard language taught in the" ' 
school systems both'on^the mainland of , China and in Taiwan is de- 
fine<3 as , being based on the dialect of Peking. It is this Stan- 
dard Mandariij that we ha<^e taken as the object of our comparison 
wirh English in this ^"hcindbook. It must be realized, however, 
that this standard is to some extent only an ideal. There is 
^considerable variation in the degree to ^which ^this ideal is ap- 
proached in .practice. When a Chinese whose native tongue is a 
non-Mandari^ dialect learns the standard language* he will experir 
ence inter^rence from his native*, dialect , with the result that^/, 
he will sp^eak Mandarin, with the "acperit" of his Own dialect — Can- 
tonese, Taiwanese, or whatever it may be. And persons who speak 
natively a variety of Mandamn -other than Pekingese generally do 
not feel the need t^^d just their speech to the precise standar^d. 

.j^ In^this .ha n dbook^ e c ou ld not p o ?si hly d e s criba^the-many.^ 



varieties of Chinese, pr^even the A/arie^ties of Mandarin, which 
might be spoken* by studentsNDf English teachers who will use this 
book. W6 have therefore couched our description in terms of com- 
parison of English, with Standard Mandarin, the "ideal" form, of 
the language whicfi is. taught in China and'iij Taiwan', as ^yioil as 
tp'^.foreign students of Chinese in other parts of the world^. Ity 
is .likely that only a small minoi?ity of, Chinese students or Eng- 
lish wi'll speaic- precisely the form of Chinese de'scribed. The 
speech of most will -vary fro^n thi.s norm*,] and for many the-varia-- 
tion may be quite pronounced. )• ? 

I, 'I ' ^ ^ 

' The situation is perhaps not so ba„d as - it would seem, how- 
ever. As has been mentioned' above, •the amount of variation* among 
Chinese dialects is leasjt iji the areaf o.f grammaticfeil structure^ 
greater in vocabulary, and greatest in the details of phonology. \ 
'This -means that the kinds of ■ problems ^Chinese students have in 
learning Engli'gh 'grammar , insof^ar as these problems are the re- 
sult" of interference from , Chinese . are likely to be ♦v^ry much the ^ 
samie regardless of the students ^dialect backgrounds . (There will, of 
course, be great variation, depending upon each student's previous 
study of English.) Differences in vocabulary among dialects are 
for the most part no^f'of a* sort that will\result in any signifi- 
cant differences in the kinds* of difficulties students will iiave / 
with English vocabulary. Ic ^is' in phonology that Chines^ dia- / 
lects vary most widely, ^nd'it i^s-^t'here that individual dialect back 
grounds wijl show most clearly in 'difficulties* various Chinese -^^.^ 
' student Si'.have with EngJ^ish prdndnciation. Eyen' in phonology, r 
however, sin^ce^'the diai^ct^l differences are ^prjLmarily differ- 
ences of detail rather -than differences in basic phoriplogical 
pattern, it is only in the more minor problems ^pf- pronunciation" 
that a student's specific dialect backgrounds v^i^H si'gnificantly 
affect his learning of English. For the ma jor, problems , th.e l?a- 
sic structural differences between Chinese (of any variety) and 
English will far outweigh the differences , in detail from one Chi- 
nese dialect to another. , . . - ^ . 
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C)IAPT,ER 1: PHONOLOGY: THE SOUNDS OF ENGLISH AND CHINESE 

/ ' ' ' 

1.1. Segmental Phonemes ^ 

- ' ' ^ / , ' ' 

1.1.0. Jntroduction / ; 

The phonemesr^Of a language are the individual ^sounds^ which 
make up its? words.* The symbol fqr a phoneme is written between 
slant lines. For e^^mple, /b/ , /s/ and /a/. are phonemes of Eng- 
lish. A phoneme is usually written with one^ symbol ; however , it • 
may be written wiiih two symbols /if thi's makes it easier for- us 
tP remember how it is pronounced. For instance, the first sound 
in church can ,be written /t// to remind us that it begins 1-ike^ 
tHe stop /t/ 'and ends like the fricative ' ^ ' 

The syrnbols which we use to write phonemes are chpsfen from 
the, symbp^i^ of the Internatiorial Phonetic Arphabet (IPA) with cer-^ 
tain minpr revisions. A detailed description; of an actual language 
sound itjust include more features than tHose 'that are; assumed for 
* the.^b^feic phonemic symbol, and any phoneme in a given language^may 
,hav^a number of -phonetic variants. A phorfetic transcription , 
us^g^ additional symbols or diacritical marks to indicate these ' 
additional features, '.i's v;ri€ten between square brackets. For 
^xaim^le, the English phoneme /t/ (voiceless stop made with the 
'tip of the tongue) has the following variants in different phono- 
logical environments: aspirated [t*]** in word-initiaL. position; 
unaspira\:ed* [t] following /s/, ast in stop ; flapped -It] as in butter 
. or , later ; and unreleased [t"^]- as^ in outcome. /• 

A phoneme is defined foi^ a particular language by^its phonetic 
^variants and their distribution in, that, ^language. This means that" 
the "same" phoneme is always pronquhcedt somewhat -differently -in 
two different^ languages. As indicated abovey tae "phoneme /t/'* in 
English., is^ spme^times aspii^ated and sometimes not." Chinese Has a 
"phd'neme^ /t/" which *is never aspirk^ed and contrasts-with a "pho- 
neme /t'7" which is always aspirated. .English has both sounds' but , 
the difference, between them is not phonemic. In Chinese they are 
t distinct phonemes. In comparing two lajigu'ages, one must deal with 
the similarities and, differences on both the phonemic and the 
phonetic levels. ' ^ * . ' " - > ^ 

'1.1.1. Ch3,nese Consonants . • - . ' . cj*' 

Chinese consonant phonemes are , charted, in Figure 1 on page 
tw'o. Circled phonemes are not fouhd in; English. Some of these 
are similar enough_to- English phonemes so hh tfo sound the sam^ to 
the Chinese , speaker arfd/thus be^^ substituted for the English .pho- 
nemes, r^esulting in^a foreign j^^pcent • . Those sghpnemes that are- 
not circled 'are virtually the same for Chinese aftd" English, at * 
least, in their* 49^i'^cirit allophones, and arertherefore squnds that \ 
the Chinese '.speaJier ha^ ready at iTand for juse in English ^ 

Notice tliat all Chinese stops, affricates, and fricatives 
(except Vr/^) are voiceless, /r/* has a special status. ^It is 
normally pronounced with local friction only invdxy deliberate 
^style of speech. It is always voiced, but in jaost other ways it 

**In IPA either h or a reversed apostrophe^ can be used to indi- 
,cate aspiration/' M[e will use the plair^^yped apostrophe- 

' . / " ' 1 X- ^ * r - " ^ • 
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' Prace of 

\ Articula- 

Manner ^""^ 


Both Lips > 
(bilabial) 


Lip and 
Teeth' 
>dental) 


Tongue Tip and 
Teeth or Gum ' 
(apical) ^ 


Front of Tongue 
& Hard Palate 
(palatal) - 


Tongue Tip and 
Hard Palate 
(retroflex) 


Back of Tonue 
& Soft, Palate 
j (velar) 


/ of 

"Articulation 


t \ ^^^^ 


Lower 
Upper 
(labic 


Stops ■ ' ' " 
(all voiceless) 


aspiVated * 


P'. 




t' 






k' 


unaspjLrated 














Affricates 


aspirated 










fO 




(all voiceless) 


unas^irated 










1 




Fricatives (all voicfeless) 




f 


s . 


¥) 






Nasals 




/ m 




n 








Lateral - 














Continuants 

r 


(w) 






(y) 


0 





Figure 1% Consonant Phonemes of Mandarin Chinese, Circled pho- 
niemes are not shared with English.* - 

functions as a member of a set with /tj/, /tj and -/J/. We 
therefore refer to it. as a fricative in some of our discussion 
>below. There are two sets -of stops, but these two sets are^ dis- 
tinguished only by the feature of aspiration. This is in con^ 
traet to the two sets of stops in English, which^'are -distin^ 
guished primarily by voicing. The: Chinese aspirated. stops 
/p'/ t' / k'/ are virtually the s.^roe-^^a's the aspirated variant of 
the voiceless set of stogi§.,.i«*"finglishf i.e^, [p', t*~, k'] (cf.v^ 
above, seqtion 1.1..0^-)-'r' . Therefore these Chinese phonemes are not 
<:ircled in our,,chSrt, even though the same symbols (with the dia- 
critic for aspiration) will not be found in the English consonant 
chart. The Chinese unaspirated stops /p, t, k/ are very similar 
phonetically to the unaspirated vari^ants of the corresponding 
English voiceless stops, but these are -circled on th6 chart because 
phonetic/ [p, t, k] occur in English only in very restricted en- . 
vironmeats (cf, section 1.1.0.)^." Air six affricates /ts'> t^', 
tj' , ts,;'t^,*tj/ are circled because they*" are all different from 
any English phonemes.. Chinese /^/ an^ /// both sound somewhat 
similar to English /J/ but are still suf f ijCiently different ^that 
their .substitution for the English sound results in a noticeable 
acgjpnt.. The same i,s true of /t^'/ and /tjv in their similarity 
to English /tJ/. / ; ' ^ . .* - 

Chinese /x/ and /r/ are somewhat similar to English /h/ and 
/r/ respectively, but the Chinese sounds may have local friction 



Note that we are using *^ .and J (both as single symbols and in 
the affricate digraphs) in place of IPA q and g respectively, 
ar\d the proper IPA symbol for our r is ^. 



while the English ^phonemes kre frictionless, English /r/ car- 
ries lip-rounding, whereas Chinese /r/ is rounded only when 
ihunediately preceding a rounded vowel or semivowel, 

w and ^ on the chart represent the vowel glides ot\J] and [i] 
(cf, sec, 1.1 •5;) l?ut are indluded*^ here in parentheses for con- 
venience in comparison with the semivowels /w/ and /y/ which in 
English are analysed as consonants (cf. sec. l.l,2v), (Also 
. see Table 4, notes 2 and 3 fon use of w and*- y in pinyin 
spelling for Chinese,) ^ 

1»1»2, English Consonants < 



Place of 

of Xtion 
Articulation 


•H 'H - 

03 
rH 
4J-H 


13 \^ 
c Vh 

03 J3\03 
" a QJ 

Hi 

QJ QJ^l 
3: ao3 

- a arH 


Tip of Tongue' 
and Teeth 
(interdental) 


Tip of Tongue ' 
and Tooth Ridge 
(apicoalveolaf?) 


Front of Tongue' 
and Hard Palate 
( laminopalatal ) 


Back of Tongue 
and Soft Palate 
* (dorsovelar) 


rH 

03.- 
4J 4J 
03 4J 
WD O 
U rH- 
£ CP 
Eh w 


Stops 


voiceless 


• p 






t 




k 




voiced 


<") 






(?) 




© 




Affricates 


voiceless 
















voiced 




V 


■•\ 










Fricatives 


voiceless 








s 






0 


voiced 




(") 




0 


® 






Nasals 


m 






n 




1 ■ 




Lateral 
















Semivowels 


w 






(0 


y 







Figure 2, Consonant phonemes of English, 
not shared with Chinese.* 



Circled phonemes are 



/ A careful inspection of the patterning- of cirples in Fig- ^- ' 
ure 2 will reveal several categories of English consonants, that 
are likely to difficult for Chinese speakers. It "was pointed 
out iff -the preceding section (1,1,1,) that all- Chinese stops, 
affricates and fricatives are vpiceless. There are no voiced 
phonemes 'of these types in Qhinese, Note that of the thirtee. 
phonemes -circled in Fi^gure 2, eight are voiced stops, affricates ^ ^ 
or fricatives: /h, d, g; d^; v, 5, z, 3/, - . . ""'^ ' 



* Note that we use /y/ in our phonemic no.tation for»IPA [j] 

3 /\ 



As was explained in section l-l-l.-, Engl?.sh /p, t, k/ correspond 
more closely to Chinese /p\ , kV than, to Chinese /p, t, k/- 
^Therefore,. the symbols £, t and k are circled on the Chinese chart 
*but. not on the Encflish 'Chart* , . . ■ » 

'Chinese hcis two sets of sounds that are similar to English 
/tj / and /// (cf. section 1-1-X.), but none that arfe quite the ^ 
swe. There is nothing in Chinese that is even similar to /9/ or 
/by with their 'interdental' or tip-of-tongue^f lat-against-edge- 



Df^-^i:reet:h--^rt-ieuia4^ion 



Chinese /x/ has a phonetic variant [h.] which matches English 
/h/> but the dominant .form of the .(^^inese phoneme is [x] , with 
velar fricliion, which is completely' lacking in the English pho- 



neme. ^ /■ ' 

American English /r/ is rounded and without friction^ while, 
Chinese /r/ is unrouhd.e^^ in most of its distribution .ind usually 
carries local friction (c^, section 1. l.l*-). 

Although we haye not circled /y/ on this chart, it does 
cause a great deal of difficulty for Chinese speakers in one par- 
ticular environment, namely preceding a high front vowel ( [i] or 
(!])• 'For example/ Chinese speakers of English^may have a great, 
deal of difficulty distinguishing east /ist/^and yeast /yist/. ^ 
(See ■ section. l.l. 3.6 • below for further discussion of this prob- 
lem .^J " / ^ ' ' ' . 

The following five sections are. devoted to further discus-,, 
^^ion/of special problems Chinese spe"akers have in learning Engr /"^ 
lish consonants • , ■ . " / ' ' o -^H - 

1.1. 3,/' Chinese and English Consonants Compared : Spepial Dif- ' 
ficulties for the Chinese Student. , '* 



1.1»3.1. Voicing . . r * - 

Chinese has no voiced stopsv affricates, or fricatives. As 
can be seen from the charts in l.L.l. and 1.1.2., both Chinese 
and English have two sets of stops' , and affricates. Iri English, 
one set is voiced and one set is voiceless.. In Chinese, however, 
both . sets are voiceless. ^ The difference between the two Chinese 
sets is tlxat one set is aspirated and one set is unaspirated. 
Since aspiration does occur as a supplemental features, in English, 
the Chinese 'speaker can associate his. aspirated stops and affri- 
cates 'with English voiceless aspirated ^tops and affricates, and 
his unaspirated stops and affricates with English voiced unaspir- 
ated ones'. This will allow him to distinguish bet^^een* the two 
sets_^ stops and affricates but Will make the^v^pronunciation of 
the voiced set sound strange native speakers. (See tl^e fol- 
lowing section for a discussion of problems with the aspirated 
sounds.) * \ ' ''^ 

The Chinese speaker will pronounce: 

Eng^lish bill as [pll] instead of [bll] 

do* as (tuj instead of [du] '-^ 

as [ket] instead of fget] ^ ! 

, ' For /d/, in addition to voicing,, there is also the differ- 



0 



ence in place of articulation* As*"will be seen from the charts, 
•English /d/ is pronounced with the tip of the tongue againstythe 
-gum ridge, while, the nearest counterpart i'n Chinese, /t/, is ar- 
ticulated a bit further forward^ with the tip of the tongue* 
touching -the back of. the upper teeth, as well as the most forv/ard 
part of the gum ridge." This difference in articulatory position 
is very small, however, and relatively unimportant. ' 

The Chinese speaker must first learn how to make vpiced 

s tops. A fter that, drills should .fee devised which contrast 

voiced and voiceless stops in otherwise identical wordsl ~^ 

\ bill pill \ . 

\ do : to . ' ' ^ , ' * 

got : cot 

/* • . " . 

The English yoiced affricate^ /dj/ presents a similar proby 
lem. The.CIxinese student^must le^rn" to voice it; and in addition 
he must learn the correct^ articulat<3ry position. 

OJiinese also lacks voiced fricatives,. The Chinese speaker 
may prdnounce Engaish /v/, -/z/, and /^/ their Voiceless coun- 
terparts* /f/, /s/ and /J/, with some additional difficulty aris- 
ing from the 'bunched tongue' articulation of /^/ and /J/. /&/ 
is especially difficult because it requires voicing in addition * 
,to the- completely strange articulatory, position which it shares 

•with '7^/. ' ^ 

In fricatives, of course, there , is nothing corresponding to 
the aspirated-unaspirated distinction which reinforces the voice- 
less-voiced distinction of the stops and affricates. Students* 
may pronounce pairs of words like the following exactly the same: 

^ f^^Z^^"-'- "both^pronopnced [jEPf^, 

fishes/vicious - ^ ? [fljesj 

It -is therefore especially important that students be taught to 
voice the appropriate'^f :^icatives . 

Students can ^f ten be helped to recogniz.e voiced-voiceXess , 
distinctions^'by holding their hands over their ears or touching 
th3ir throats as the pronounce alternately voiced ^^nd voiceless 
sounds. Once a student has learned how to voice •a; consonant ,\ 
then the remaining ^ask is to drill the proper p^ronunciation urtr 
til it becomes habitual. 

1.1.3.2. Aspiration . . . ^' 

Both Chinese* and English- have aspirated stops and affri- 
cates. However, Chinese aspirated sounds are nearly always 
strongly aspirated.. English asg.irated sounds are strc^ngly aspir- 
ated only in word-initial pos'i^ti^h. Medially and- finally 
they are only weakly aspirated; except that medial /t/ and 
}k/ are st|rongly aspirated before a stressed syllable (e.g;.^ 
attejnpt ) . * If the, f irtal sound is unreleased, it will of course 
no^^ie^aspirated at all. Voiceless stops.. are also unaspi^ra,ted 
follc^wihg /s/, as in s.top , spell , skill , and are unreleased be- 



fore, other consonants/ as in ripped [rip^t], utmost [at'^most] . 
The Chinese Speaker will tend to pronounce the voiceless stops ""as " 
strongly aspirated in all of these positions unless the differr 
ence \s pointed out and drilled. , - 

1 . r. 3 . 3 . Positional Variants . 

In general, English consonants are \pronounced more strongly 
initially and less strongly medially and^ finally. Final conson- 
ants tend to be unrel^ased, especially a,t the end cf a phrase. 
When-Xhinese speakers learn to -make~^inul' co^nslDnanrb (cf^. sectri^orry 
1.1.3.4.) they pronounce -them distinctly and releasW them fully. 
It is very difficult for a Chinese ^speaker to hear ws^ly articu- 
lated stops, especially unrelisased voicjBd stops. ^"^-^ — ^ 

1.1.3.4. Final 'Consonants . • \ ; * \ 

♦Mandarin Chinese has no consonants except /n/ and /q/ a;t\ the 
jends of syllables. : ^Final. consonants are thus "difficult for the. 
Chinese speaker to ; produceV.^ Two types of mistakes^ are common: 

1) The^fChinese speaker ^ay leave off the'fir^al consonant. 
For ex-ample^ " lab may be pronounced Jlae] . 

2> He may add a: vowel-rafter the; final consonant, making 
the word one syllable longer. If corrected on lab , he may change * 
his [lae] £q [laebal /6r [labu] . / ^ ^ ^ 

1.1. 3. '5. ConsongAt Clusters . . v * 

Consonant clysters are subject to the same two types of mis- 
takes as' are filial consonants discussed in the preceding ^section. 
Since Chinese has no consonant clusters within a single Syllable, 
and since ^even between syllables the dhly*^ consonant sequences that^ 
can occur of a final nasal, /n/ or /q// followed by an initial, 
consonant, ,^he_Chinese speaker is acqustojned to following each x 
single consonant with a vowel in the, s^me syllable. He will tenji 
to insei^t a neutral vowel betwee^ ?any ^sequence of consonants he -4* 
pronounces in English., In .additiorl^'he^ vjill tend;i:o fail to ^ror i 
nounce some of the consonants in a cluster. Insertion of extra ' 
vowels is a result o,f the problem-^ transitions between conson- 
ants. 'English cap be described as, having three possible kinds of 
transitiqns between coosonants within a word. The first is close 
translation . This is the trar^^itipn between adjacent consonants, 
as in: - " ^ 

' ' ' - . • • . 

• ' t>ack part [baekpart] 

In close transition there is a consonantal closure maintained at 
all points quring^the sequence. Either^one closure is used for 
both or the second, closure is formed before the first one is re- 
leased. \ ^ . - 

In open transition the first consonant is momentarily re- * 
leased before the second consonant is formed. A short vowel" 
sound is ttius heard between the consonants. Three kinds of . open 
transition occur, .a high 'fron^ [^] , a high back [^] and a mid 
t^]^. (They are written above 'the line to' indicate their short- 



-ness.) The^^v^g^n Jr^^;nsitions are the unstressed Vjer^'3ions of 
regular voWels' which merge into more neutral 'varietife^s : 

• V i ' 

* , > supportC ^^- ---[sUport] or [s^port] > ^^^"^ \ 

- believe ^: . [b^liv] or' [b^liv]' ' 

' » ^ ; ^ ( • • 

A vowel transition^ is the transition between two .consonants 
' separated- by ^ stressed *vowel . ( ' . , / 

The Chinese speaker will usually substitute vowel transition 
fpr open transition (that is, he will pronounce unstressed vowels 
too distinctly). .Similarly, he will substitute open transition 
for cflose transitioh (that is, insert short vowels between adja- 
cent consonants). ^ Botl^ of these kinds of errors' canibe attacked 
through drills which' contrast all three types, of' transition. An, 



example might be: 

supper [s^pr] 
support [s®p5rt] 



sport 



[sport] 



^ beaver 
believe 



bleed 



[b^l£v]; 
tblid] 



'^^^'O'f such triplets, in, which the goal of close transition is" 

approached through the intermediate stage of open transition 
should JieTp the student to acquire the correct pronunciation of 
cpnsonan»t clusters-: , ' • ^Z- 

Consonants are most often dropped when they occur in final* ^ 
clusters.^ These clusters should be easier to learn if they are 
first introduced in a phrase in which the cluster' is immediately . 
followed by a vowel. This^-will allow the last consonant in the 
cluster to be pronounced as^if it were the first consonant ^of the' 
following word. Fgr instance, the cluster /Zd/ in used could - 

"first be presented in the phrase he , used it , which would bevprd- 
nounced [hi yuz dit] . Once this has been mastered, the student 
can attempt phrases where a consonant follows, as in used book 
[yuzd bUk] . 'And from that^^s'tage, he can go on to pronOunce 
the word used alone or at^jthe end of an utterance. ' ' 

1.1.3.6.' A Checklist' of Consonant Prob'lems . * • . 

Here we present a^ch'eckMsf of English* consonant phonemes. 
FqriMsach phoneme or set of plionemes listed, we include brief cojn- 
meftt^ or a reference to sections where relevant problems are dis- 
cusS,ed, or both. ^ » ^ . * 

^ In referring to subsections of 1.1.3. (i.e., thpse * immedi- 
ately above), we have used/section headings rather than numbers, 
as the headings should be/ more immediately meaningful 'to the*^ ^ 
^pqader. These headings are: '" . 



Voicing ^ j 

Aspiration 

Positiortal Varian£s s 
,'Finar^Consonants , 
Consonant Clusters v 



1.1.3)1 
^1.1.3.2 
"l.J.1.3 

1.1.3.5 



Tablq 1 • ' . 

A Checklist of Consonctnt Problems 

/b/ and /p/ / . - ; ' / 

See 'Aspiration, Voicing, and Positional Variants • 

/d/ and /t/ ' ' ' • . . c 

See] Aspiration, Voicing, and Positional Variants • 

Englijsh /t/" can become a flap [t] between .vowels or before 
a syllabic consonant. Some Chinese speakers whose native 
dialect is not Mandarin may pronounce both /d/ and /I/ and 
.perKaps /r/ as a' flapped >r [r] ; similar to this flapped t ^ 



1^ 



/g/ and /k/ ^ .\ - 

See Aspiration, Voj.cing./ and Positional Variants. « 

/dy-and /tj/ \ . . / ^ 

* . See;Voicing and Positional Variants.' > • 

/d^/ is* very .dif f ijciilt for Chinesfe speakers, since it in- 
volves'^a sequence of. two voiced sounds and since /^^ is -dif- 
ficult by itself. '^Jt may be pronounced as. unvoiced [tsj^^^^ 

/v/, /f/, .and /w/ ' ■ - " 
/see Voicing and Positional Variant3. * ~^ - 

/v/ is diffiuclt because of its voicing, /f/ will often ^e 
' substituted for /v/ because the two sounds have the same ar- 
ticuiatory position, lower flip against the uppeif teeth, /w/ 
is also a common-substi-tution— because— i-t-is—the-closest-—- 
voiced ppunterpart to /v/ among the sounds;-that the student 
. v has from' Chinese. Speakers whose native dialect is Taiwan- 
ese may pronounce /f/ with both lips as and this may 
sound to the American earjlike /h/ or /w/. Similarly, they 
may pronounce /v/ as [p], which we may hear as /b/. ^ ' 

^ . i • ' ' . 

/s/ and /z/ * 
\ See Voicing and Positional Variants. 

/s/ before /i/ may be pronounced like Chinese /^/, which, may 
sound like English' ///. Thus sea might sound like she. 

/z/ may be pronounced like Chinese voiceless [ts]. / 

//./ and /5/ ^ J . ' ^ 

See Voicijig and Positional Variants. 

/3/ is a rather difficiilt sound for <:hinese speakers. It 
may be pronounced as [J] or [ts]. It may be helpful to 
suggest that /^/ is pronounced something like Chinese ini- 
tial /r/. 
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Table 1 (cont.) 



/e/ and /6/ ' *i - , 

See Voicing ana Positional Variants, 

These sounds are very difficult for Chinese* speakers,, since 
there are no sounds in Chinese using this position of the 
tongue and teeth. ^ 

' ^* » 

^ /e/ may be pronounced as /s/, /j/, /t/ ,^ or /ts/. /3/ may 
\ V' receive those same pronunciations or^ their voiced counter- 
parts /z/, Vd/,^ or ydz/. . Sometimes* a student who has . 

learned that t^ie 'careful art iculjation for /e/ and /b/ xs 

interdental will overarticulate, making his* tongue protrude 
too far forward between his teeth. 

/m// /n/, and/p/ . . c . |^ " . 

Nasals usually cause no problems^ for speakers of Standard 
Mandarin except when "used as syllabic qonsoncints. * (See sec-, 
tion 1.2.3. for a discussion of syllablic consonants.) 

Some .Chinese d^ialects^ do not distinguish between /n/ and /q/ . 
^ih final position, and speakers of those dialects may there*- 
for experience some diffculty with English word- final /-n/ 
and Ao/: . • ^ . . , . 

/I/ and /r/ . ^ . . " * ^ . 

/I/ has twp^-^rieties in English, soycalled 'light»l' (11 in. 
_ _wbrd-ini4:ial position, and back o r '^ ark 1* f il in post- 1 



yocali'C position or as a syllabic^ consonant. . Many^ Chinese 
speslcers will substitute- a vowel (commonly a high bacJ^* un- ^ 
\ rounded [iu]) for the syllabic /I/-, as: — ' ^ 

. \ tbatuj] ^*instead pf (batl] ,/for bottle 

Some will make the ^eune substitution also fdr the post*- 
vocalic /I/,, as: '^^^ * , 

- , [fluj] instead of " [f li] for fillf. ' 

1 4 

others will use ^he light 1 II] for both initial and post- 
vocalic position. Some Chinese' may pronounce initiaL. /l/,^ 
along with /d/ an* /r/ as a- f Tap [r]. This, may soU'nd like 
..English Vd/ or, the British flap'r in 'veddy good*. 

/y/ • \ • 

In Chinese there, is no contrast between the high, front vowel 
[i] and a high front semivowel [j]. Instead, the Chinese vow 
el phoneme /i/ may acquire a slight non-distinctive glide in 
front of it when it is. at the beginning of a syllable (see 



Table 1 (cont.) * , 

section for details)* Because of this the Chinese 

speaker will tend to pronounce English east /ist/ and yeast 
alike, omitting' the initial /y/ from yeast > 

1.1.4. English Vowels * V ^ ^ ' | :\ i 

Vowel sounds are usually diagrammed on a chart which/jphows 
the position of the tongue in the, mouth during their formation. 
This chart is called a vowel quadrilateral * The positions aire 



labelled as follows: 



HIGH 



FRONT 


CENTRAL 


/ BACK 






i 














LOW \ ' 




-r^ V'- . 





other features may be represented schematically on trfCis chart by 
the addition of extra rows and cplrunns. The vowel, 'chart below 
shows the English vowel phonemes, according i:o the/ feature dimen- 
sions of high-,low, frpn^^^^ck, and tense-lax. Tens'e vowfels* are 
made with thel^jSongue- I'S' a'po"sition further from the neutral, re- 
laxed RositiQrt1:hcih lax vowels. >ax vowels are loweiL and more - 
centralized than their tense counterparts. / i 



r 




Figure 3. English Vowel Phonemes. 

The eleven vowels ^of English are charted in Figure 3. Ihere are 
also three diphthongs, [al] , [all] and [ol] , which we shkll write 
'phonemically as /ay/, /aw/ and /oy/. In addition to tt^ese three* 
"true diohthpnqs the high and mid terise vowels have alternate 
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pronunciations as diphthongs , In which the main vowel element is 
followed by. a' glide to a high front or high back position, as , 
folipws (also cf. 'section 1.2.4.1.): 



• /i/ = [i] or tij] 
/e/ = '[e] or [ej] 



/u/ = [u] ox [uw] 
/o/v= |o] •or [ow] 



151.5.. 



Chinese Vowels- 



1.1*5.0. For Chinese, the additional features needed are rounded- 
unrounded arid re trof lex-plain A schematic chart including all 
four features ^imensiohs could be drawn as follows:, % 









c 
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FRONT * ' 


/ / ?ACK^ 






UNROUNDED 


IIOUNDED 


UNROUNDED 


rounded/ 




\ HIGH 




li > . 




u / 





MID 



RETROFLEX 
PLAIN ' 



LOW 



Figure 4. Chinese Vowel Phonemes, Arranged By Features.* 

/u/ is pronounced with the same tongue position as /i/ but with 
the lips rounded. /»/ is^'pronounced ;with the same basid tongue^ 
position as /e/. but with the tongue tip raised behind the- gum 
ridge. * - * > 

The above chart is schematic, it- emphasizes features over, 
tongue position. A chart emphasizing the dominant tongue posi- 
tion for each phoneme could, be drawn as follows: 





rt^ONT 


BAC K ♦ 


\ HIGH 


\ i;u * 


u / 



MID 




LOW 



Figure 5. Chinese Vowel Phonemes Arranged bj? Artlculatory Posi- 
tion of Dominant Variant. " / 

* We use u in place of IPA [y] in/ order to aypid confusion with 
/y/ as us^d in onr7Rna]i5=;h nVvonAin.ini7.;if-jiOn. ' 



ir 



\ We can see from thes^ charts that the Chinese vowel quadri- 
lateral has a basically "^triangular shape. There is no phonemic 
^ contrast between front and back vowels on either the mid -or the. 
low levels* • . ^ y ^ ^ • 

• The preceding charts show the major phVnetic variant df e,:,^ 
Chinese vowel phoneme? each ph6neme occurs in other phonetic var- 
iants in special environments* . ^ J * 

1.1. 5.1. A high vowel^ may acquire* a non-dist;inctive on-giide or 
a* non-distirictive initial glottal stop When it is not preceded by 
an_^ihitial consonant: T i ' 

/£/ ^ [iij'or I?i] ' • • ■• - 

^-^/u/ = [)ju] or .[?u]"V ". 

/u/ = Ciu] or [?u] . ' . ' , 

V ' ... • . . 

( A under a vowel indicates that it is acting as a ri6ri-s'0<llaBTc" 
glide.) . A 

It , may itself become *a glide when it is followed by another vowel 
in tjie same syllable: * ' * ^ '^^Vv^^ 

' . /iV/ = [iv] " • . , * ' • ^ . 

/iiV/ = [Sv] , , " ' o 

. /uV/ = [^V] ^ ' . ' - 

(V 'stands '^for any vowel.) ^ ^ 

/i/ and /u/ may also become glides when preceded by another vowel 
in the same syllable: 

Vvi/ ^ [vh ' ' _ ' ■ .' ' 

/Vu/ =" [vJJ] ' 
/i/ and /u/ are lowered before /o/: 
[IIq] vs. IliJ^or [lirf] 
• [tUQ] vs..' .[tu] ' ■ . ^ / ^ - 

1.1.5.2. The plain, mid vowel /e/ has the variations shown on the 
follov;ing page. - ' ^ ^ 

Before a high front vowel in the same syllable, /e/ appears*' 

as fe]. Before a high. back vpwel in the same syllable-it appears 

as [oj. After a high front vowel in the same syllable, it he- 
comes [e]. -.^ * / * 

- . / ••' ■ ■ 12 . • - .- . ^ ^ 

; 024 > - ^ . 



^.ai/ is pronounced [ej^] 

/eu/ is pronounced [ojjj 

' i 

/ia/ is pronounced [a^J 















EftONT 




BACK 




CENTRAL 












. UNROUNDED 


ROUNDED - 


\ .HIGH 




















V MID 




















• .\ LOW 










. " \ • * . 











Figure 6. Phorietic Variants. of Mid Vowel /aA 

^ The- sequence* Of 'high back rounded /u/ and mid unrounded /a/ adcls , 
a 'transitional mid roUjided vowel. Thus /ua/ becomes tS^SJ* When 
/a/ is the fijial_ element in a syllable and is not preceded by an- 
other vowel, ^ it is, pronounced t»2]/ that is it begins- further 
back and ends more central. -When it. precedes a riasal, it has. its 
base form [al/ e.g., [t/an] or tlaoJ* . ^ 

' • * . ' • 

1.1.5.3,. When. the. ^retrof lex mid vowel stands alone to form 
a syllable it varies with the tone of the syllable, . appearing as 
[a<] in tones 1 and 2 and fofj in ton.e^^ 3 and 4. ^ 

See section 1.2.3. below far*i|^her 'discussion *of syllabic 
retroflexion, which affects virtuaWp all the vowels of the. sys- 
tem.^ ^ ' » • ' ' * i 

1.1. 51 4.'. The low vowel /a/ has the following variants:'' 



* 






1 FRONT 


CENTRAL 


BACK 


\ "high . \ 






\ MID \e 




-/ 


\ LOW \ ; 


a a 


"1 






• 



Figure 7. Phonetic Variants of Low 'Vowel /o/. 



The 
in 



*ba:»c form of /a/ is a low central vowel. It has this form *ta] 
syllable final position (t.t'aj , tia] ) an5 when followed by tlieJ^ 
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high back vowel /u/ or the back nasal /q// When it is' followed 
"by /i/ or /n/ it is fronted to [a]. And betweenv/i/ and /xi/ . 
(7ian/) it ,is further fronted and raised to [e]» ([ien]),* 

1,1.5,5« Chinese has two sets; .of %rowel sounds which are^^upple-* , 
rnentary to the phonemic system*. On^ set* is* used only in inter-- * 
jections. It has a front_meinber. which appears,. t:andomly as [e] 
or {£] and a b^ck InerrtDer' whicfi'^appears randomly as [o] or [o]* 

Thd other set occurs parasitically 'following those conson- 
ants which can/form syllables alone, i.e., the apical and retro- 
flex affricates and fricatives, j '(See section 1.2.2.2. below.) 
It also has two membersV a^ plai% meinber following an apical ini- 
tial consonant and a retroflex member following a retrof lex ini- • 
tial consonhnty They arfe*. sometimes referred to as- 'homorganic' * 
vowels because wheir articulation is the same as tne preceding 
consonant except that the 'tongue is retracted from the palate 
just enough to cause ce'^satioii of ^ the local"^ friction of 'the con- 
sonant. .Both members can be considered high, central and un- 
rounded. They will i)e represented by the symbols 'IH (plain) 
and .t*1 (retrof lex) . ^ * ' . * " ■ 

These extra vowels would fit into the vowel quadrilateral' ^ 
as follows: ' . . - * 



1 

* • 


FRONT 


CENTRAL 


BACK 


\ HIGH % \ 






\ \^ 
\ MID A, 

\ \ 




o A 

^ / 
0 / 
/ « 


V LOW • . \ 




/ 



Figure B. Vowels Supplementary to the Phonemic sVstem. I 

1 . 1 ' English and Chinese Vowels Compared; Spagial Difficul- 

ties J^fbr, the Chinese Student s . • ^ \ i 

:c -The chart on the' next page 'shows the^ positioi\s'fdf the major 
varsiahts of Cl^tinese and English voWeJj^honenie.§I..SiJp^j^mposed on 
each other, f he Chinese vowels folrra ^a/triangular system with a 
pointed bottoip; the English sounds '^fotm* a quadrilatercil system 
with a f lat' bc^ttom. f • 

Chinese yc^els that do not occur as phonemes *^in' Eriglish are 
circled. * English vowels that do not c^ccjar as 'phonemes "in* Chinese 
lie outside the V which mairks the bott{^rtoOf the Chinese yowel tri- 
angle v ' * « ^ % - 

♦ Figure*'9 ' will help us to see the overall contrast btS^ween Tthe 
-phonemie-vowel -systems of the two langq^iges^and to make some gen- 
eral statements about the kinds of probl-ems -Chinese students can 
be expected to have with English vowels., o . 



Q2r, 
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Figure' 9; <iEnglish and Chinese Vowel Systems. • • 

1.1.6.1. Quadrilateral vs. Triangular Tongue Movement . 

The Chinese vowel system distinguishes only three degrees of 
height and has no phonemic-distinction between front and back on 
.the mid and low levels*- This means that the Chinese speaker must 
learn, many new- distinctions of vowel quality to master the Eng- 
lish v6wel system. English distinguishes five heights' in front 
(/i/, /I/, /eA /e/^ /ae/) and fouir in back (/u/, /U/, /o/,-. /o/). 
These se'ts of vowels should be pragtised together as well as in 
minimal pairs and triplets. The front-back cjistinction sl\ould / 
also be drilled*by means of minimal pairs and triplets: /e/ /b/ , 
7U/; /a/ /o/;- etc. - 

1.1.6.2. "^ Tense-Lax Distinction . 

Chinese has no lax vowels. The distinction between tense 
and lax vowels is therefore difficult for the "^Chinese -speaker to * 
make. English has three pairs o£ vow^is distinguished by* the fea- 
ture of tenseness, /i/ vs. /I/, /bJ^s. /e/, and 7u/ vs^/U/. If • 
is , particularly, difficult for,.>h§ Chinese speaker to distinguish— 
both in hearing and producing—the f rbnt 'lax vowels from their- " 
tense counterparts *and from one another. . e/ae is perhaps the single 
,mos.t difficult distinction. ' , ' * 

>. 1 . 6 * 3 . Glides . ' « 

' ^ .'English /i/ anid /u/ usually end with a glide that is higher 
and tenser at the .end than at the beginning, /u/ also increases 
greatly an lip-rounding at the end. ^Though Chinese, /i/ and /u/,.*. 
may begin with a gliA (cf. section l.lis.l.), once begun, the/, 
tongue /(and for /u/^ lip^) position is maintained without change 
•to the^ end of the vowels , Chinese diphthongs also end on glides 
that/are lower, shorter, "and less* tense than the final glides of 
English diphthongs. - In all these cases ^the Chinese ^speaker must« 
learn to produce strong glides^ at the end of English diphthongs . 
(yi/ and /u/ may be written ii^ or ^and uw to remind* the stur ^ 
^ent that they consist of two parts .with different phonetic prop- 
erties..) ♦ » - . 

.1.1.6.4. The following table is a checklist of English vowels. 
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with references to'the three preceding sections and^brief com- 
ments on- di^f icultie^s presented by each vowel. Sounds which are 
•not likely to cause trouble are o*mitted from the list, • 

i c 

r • f * Table 2 ' ' ^ _ • - 

} *'r . • Checklist of Vowel Problems ^ 

* ' I. " 

/a/-- . \ 

Chinese has an /a/«phoneroe; however, its range extends as .f^r 
forward, as English /e/ , resulting in. difficulty for the Chi- 
nese speaker in distinguishing- English^ /e ,aB , a/. 



/au/ 



A/ 



■ % 



See Glicjes above . 

Chinese /au/ is diffe3:ent from 'Engl'xsh /au/ in two ways: 
.Chinese /a/ in this combination is pronounced farther back, 
'and thd /uA off-glide is not as strong in Chine,^^\as in the 
English diphthong • ^Therefore /^au/ as pronounced by -the Chi- 
nese speaker may -sound •to the^-Am^ican ear like [o] or [o^] . 

■ A- ■• ■ ■ ■• ■■ 

See .T\ense-Lax -and Quadrilateral , — 

/ae/, is\yery difffcult for 'Chinese speakers. It is very of- 
ten, con fi^use'd with English /e/ or /a/. 



Ve/ - ^ \ . ' . * ' / 

See QuadrilaterauL, .Tense-Lax,. / ■ 

— ^ — ■ / ' ' ' 

^ The dxphthonV variety [ej] of this vowel has. a counterpart 
. * * in the Chir^tes^ diphthong /ai/ (pronounced tei])^ It^may, 

however,^ also be confused with the o.ther non-high front vow- 

«^ els /e/'anii /ae/, ^ ' -i^ . ^ - \ 

/^/ ' i ! ^ ^ " 

See Quadr/i lateral , Tense- Lax, - * ^1^1 
-J ; — : — — . ^ 

Non-high^ /e/ is difficult for the Chinese speaker. Since Ve/ 
is within the range of the Chinese phoneme /e/, it* may be 
confused with English /a/. It may also be confused with the 
other* nbn-high front vowels /e/ and /ae/, T 

Chinese /,a/ ranges over the whole mid. level. Because of r 
^ ' this, the Chinese speaker nky confuse* English /a/ with Eng- 
lish/mid front /t/^ 'In the "^ack vowel area^, /o/ may be pro- 
.^nounced as [y], a mid back unrounded vowe^ that may sound 
• very much like English slightly ro'unded /U/, 



/i/ 



\ 

See Glides , Tense -Lax, \ 



.028 
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/I/ 

' \ See Glides, Tense-Lax.. . 



/of 



/o/ 



/U/ 



/ 

See Quadrilateral ^ense-Lax' , Glides . 

The diphthongal variety /ow/ has a counterpart in the Chi- 
nese diphthong /au/; however i-' /o/ may also be confused with 
/o/. The Chinese diphthong /au/ 'may also sometimes be sub- 
stituted for English /of . 

See Quadrilateral / Tense-Lax ; 

* ' * ' 

/o/ may be donfused with the* unrounded low vowel /a/. 

See Quadrilateral ^ Tense-llax. * * 

/U/ may be confused with its tense .counterpart /u/. Be- 
cause English /u/ is only slightly rounded, it may also be 
con fused, with the lax mid central vowel /a/. 

See* Tense-Lax and Glides* 

: ^ 1 

/u/ may be confused with the other non-low rounded vowels 
/U/ and /of . J ^ 

1*2* . The Syllable > * ^ - 

1 ♦ 2 ♦ 1 ♦ \ Chinese Tones > ' * ^ ■ " ^ 

.Every Chinese syllable has associated with it one of five 
pitch patterns, or tones. Tones ^1^ 2,/* 3 and' 4 occur on stressed 
syllables; tone 5, or neutral tone> occurs on particles and on , 
the unstressed syllables of compound words. The phonemic pitch 
patterns of the -tones are: . ^ . * 



/u/ 




Tone 1, high level 

.Tone 2, high rising- 

Tone 3, low falling 
0 . rising 

Tor^e 4,. high falling 

Figure 9: Chinese tones 

Neutral tone syllables are always unstressed and normally very 
short. Their pitc hes are determin ed by the tones of the preced- 
ing arid following- syllables. 

In transcribing Chinese words, syllables in tone^ 5 are cus- 
tomarily left unmarked for tone. 'Tones 1 through 4 ma]^ be indfi- 

*^ • • 
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cated by writing thernumber of the" tone after the syllable on 
which it occurs, or by waiting a tone mark over the main vowel of 
the .syllable. The tone marks which will be used in the romaniza- 
tion introduced In section 1,4*. are *deriyed from the tone graphs 
above* They are as follows (with their lisual names follo^'/ing) : 





a 


high 


#2 




— rising- 


#3 . 




.low 


#4 . , 




falling 


#5 


a 


neutral 



X*2.2. ' Chinese Syllable Shapes > 

I.2.2.I. "^Rvery Chinese syllable must have^>a tone. A syllable 
may consist of a single consonant 'phoneme plus a tone phoneme. 
The consonant phoneme will be followed by a nonrdistinctive vqwt 
el. " (See section 1.1.5.5. above.) Only certa"'in consonants may 
occur in this type^of syllable. They, are the dental affricates 
and fricatives /ts'V/ /t?/ ancj /sV, and the retroflex affricates 
and fricatives /t]'/, /t]/, /]/ and /r/. (See .section 1.1.1. fot 
the position of the^e sounds on a cha^'t.of Chines^ cohsonants.) " 
The plain dental friction sounds are followed by. a plain high 
central unrounded vowel_,^f]. The retroflex friction sounds are 
followed by a retroflexed high central unrounded vowel [f*]. Some 
sample words, are: • ^ . , - . ^ 



" 4 
/tsV 


'[tsM 


'self 


/ts ' V 


[ts'H 


</ 'word< term 




[sT].. ^ 


• 'die' 


A/V ' 




' * 'know' 


/t}'-V 


[tj'-r] " 


•ea£'' 






'to cause'. ^ 




[rH 


/^•'sun' r 



1.2.2.2. Any Chinese vowel phoneme may form a syllable alone: 
/iV, . di] 'one' 
/u'V f"ii] 'five' 

/uV,. - [^u] ' 'rain' 

^ 'hungry' 
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[a] 



^. prefix to fJersonal -names 
'•'son' 



See. section l^r.5. for explanations of the phonetia variants 
given here. ^ ; ^ 

1.2.2.3. In a syllable *^with tw.o vowels, either the first. or th^ 



th^ 



last is always a high vowel. In a syllable with three voyels , 
both the first and the last will be high vowels. The coybini- 
tions of vowel phonemes which' occur within these limits are- as 
follows:' (/©/ ^does not combine with other vowels in the same syl- 
lable except in two-morpheme combinations, which are discussed in 
section 1.2.3. beXow.) . 

2 Vowels: 



a- 

9- 

i- ' 

U-. 

u- 



3 Vowels: 



1- 

U-' 



-a --9 - « -1 -u 




ai au 
ei 9U 


- . . id ie 
ua ue 

■ . ' lie.. 




-ai -ei -au. . 


iai*. 






i9U 


uai 


, uei 







*This combination occurs only in one or two rare words. 

A 'high vowel in any of these combinations usually becomes a 
^lide phonetically, turning'^ the combination into a phonetic diph- 
thong or tripthoiig(^^ A mid vowel between- two high vowels may be 
raised and shortehfed_or entirely deleted / yielding phonetic [uAi] , 

[uji] or [ui] fromlphonemic /u9i/ and phonetic [igu] , [iUu.] or*" 

[iu] from pho'nemicVisu/. • * 

1.2.2.4. Chinese has no consonant clusters* Any consonant ex- 
cept /q/ may begin a syllabi^.. The only consonants which may oc- 
cur at the end of a syllable are the nasals /n/ and /o/i If a 
syllable" ends with a consonant^ it may have no more .than two vow- 
els,, arid if it has two" :VOwelsSthe second one must not be a high 
vowel. V . * * '< -^-^ 



1.2.2.5. The range gf permitted Chinese syllable shapes can^be 
represented^y the list of formulas given on tlie next page. C 



stands for- a permitted initial consonant/ V-stands lor a main 
vowel, H stands -for an obligatory high vowel and N stands for a* 
permitted final nasal • The consonants. in parentheses are op-, 
tional: i ' ' * • * 



No Consonant Consonant 



c 






■/tsa/ 


' word ' 


(c)-v ' 


-7uV • ' 


'five' 


A'aV 


,'he' 


(C)VN 


7in^/ 


' sound '' 


2, ' 


' busy ' 


(C) HV 


/ieV, 


'also* 


/t'ia^/,. 


' iron *■ ■ 


(C) VH . 


/aiV. 


' love ' 




• enough 


(C)HVN • 


/lan / 


' tobacco ' 


1 • 2, 
/man / 


•year' 


(C)HVH 


/uai / 


' dangerous ' 


/biau^Z 


•watch' 



l, 2.2.6., This chart of permitted syllable types is of course 
generalized. There are many more limited restrictions on which 
consonants occur with which specific vowels and vowel sequences. 
The most important of these re'strictions concerns the consonants 
which may or may not precede the high front vowels /i/ and /u/. 
These vowels 4nay never be preceded by the apical ^or retroflex 
affricates and fricatives /ts ' , ts, s; t|', tj,. J7 r/*or by the 
f velars /k.' , k, x/. 

;1V2.3. Chinese Retyoflex Syllables . 

^ - ^ ' . 2 

1.2.3*1; The Chinese morpheme /^/ can act as a stem meaning son 
(in /©^ts/ son, /-^nu^/ sons and, daughters ) or can serve as a 
suffix to another stem. . When^ it acts as a suffix, it merges with 
the stem to which it is sufficed, forming a single-syllable com- 
plex word". In this merging, the stem word may drop some of its - 
solids and^ others may be modified. The. vowel or diphthong of the 
stem is retrof lexed to match the retroflexion of the ^suffix.. The 
new syllable keeps the tone of, the stem, the tone' of' the suffix 
morpheme being lost in the merger. 

1.2.3.2'» When /a/ is added to, the diphthongs /ai/, jand Vai^ they 
drop their final vowel. The remaining vowel is then' retrof lexed. 
Similarly, when /a/ is added to a syllable ending in*/n/, the /n/ 
is dropped** and the preceding vowel is retrof lexed. When /a/ is 
added to a syllable enjJing in /o/, the /o/ is dropped and the 
preceding ivowel is both' nasalized and retroflexed. , ^ 

1.2.3.3. is added directly to the single vowels /ii// /i// 
/aA /a/^and /u/ and to the diphthongs* /eu/ andVau/. These 
vowels and diphthongs are retroflexed, except for the high front 
vowels* /i/ and /U/, which cahnot physically be retroflexed. , The 
/a*/ suffix may optional^ be' dropped after any vowel which has\ 
acquired retroflexion: ' , . ' ^ * * ' . 



[fo^] is derived from [fa] + [e^] 

[k&] * from 0 [ke] + [a^] 

[tui from '"''[tuj + C^^] 

[t'aul, from '-^^I't'eu] + [a*] ^ 

[mct*ui from* [mau] - 

For syllables with high front vowels, /^/ is added and the vowel 
of .the stem is reduced to a glide. Thus we have: 

[t^ia*] from [tSi]/-V [eO * 

[l^a*] from . [lii] + [»] ^_ ^ \ 

1.2,3.4. In combination with the syllables:^vhich consist of a 
cprisonant alone, having no phonemi'^^;jVQVfj^l (cf. 1.2.2.1.-) f the 
suffix /ay is .added' directly to , the consonant. \Thafc is, the suf- 
fix , replaces 1:he phonetic [f] or [rt "of these syllables; 



. [ts'a«] 


f rom 


[ts'n- + [a*'] 


itsa«] . 


from •' '■ 


[tsi] + [a^ 




from 


[sn + 




from . 


[tj'»1 + [a.] 




~' from . 


[tj»i ■ + [9^ 




7 frorh 





1.2*3. 5*^ Here we see that in addition to *[a^], which is the pho- 
netic sKape of English postvocalic /r/ ( bird /bard/ [ba*d], > bear 
/ber/ [bea*]), Chinese also has retroflexed vowels [or*], [uf*], and 
retroflexed vowel sequences [a^ul and ia*u^]i^ Chinese speakers 
Vho use this retroflex suffix on many words will pronounce Ameri- 
can medial and- final r*s but may also extend the retroflexion to ^ 
preceding /a/, /o/, /u/, /o/ and /au/ vowels', producing-a "strong-r 

ly retroflexed' 'hollow* vowel sound. — 

Many Chinese speakers, however,, use the retrof lex . suffix, 
very little or not at all. These speakers will pronounce Ameri- 
can medial and final r^s as non-retrof lex vowels^ or ;i^ill drop 
them altogether, as speakers of some Southern and New England 
dialects do. If ei.ther over-retrof lexion or lack^of retroflexion 
interferes with the ability of a Chifl%se croaker to 'make himself 
understood, it should be the subject of drills. (See Table 1 
above for ad'ditional comments on difficulties in^ pronouncing r 
caused 'by confusion with 1.) ^ . ' , 

1.2.4. English Syllable Shapes . ' ^ ' 

1.2.4;1- An English syllable must contain at least one syllabic 
member That memboc is usually a single vowel of cudiph thong. ^ 

■ ■ . :o3.3 - • . 



'i 



The English single vowel phonemes are given in section 1.1.4. 
They are /i, 1, e, t, ae, a, b, 0/ o^ u/. Four of these have 
diphthongal alternates (cf. section 1.1. 4.) 4 

Vi/ is' either [i] or [ij] ^ ^ 

/e/ is: either [e] or [ej] ' , * " ' * 

^,7/0/ is either [6] '^r [ow] 

/u/ is eithler„ [u] *or [uw] 



ERLC 



In addition there are the three "true diphthongs," which do not 
alternate with single vowels: /ay/, /aw/^and /oy/ (as in bite , 
bout and boy ) . > 

English thus has seven possible phonetic^ diphthongs , all of. 
which en^d in a high glide. Chinese has four 4^phthongs ending 
in a high vowel or glide. They are /ai/, /di/, /au/ and /eu/. A 
Chinese speaker will terid to substitute his pronunciation of 
/these diphthongs for the 'closest' ^corresponding English diph- 
thong,, as follows: . \ ' ' - — ^ r> ' ' " ^ ' 

Chinese - ' for English . \ ^ * ' - 

/ai/ /ay/ - . , ♦ 

/9i/ " ^ /e/ ([ej] or le]) ' 

/au/ ' ^ /aw/ ^ . - ' . 

/9U/ /o/ (to^] ;of , . - - 

In these substitutions, the final vowels of the diphthong will 
probably be pronounced lower and less tense than the- English 
norm. The f irljt-member of /ay/ will be 'more fronted and may 
sound like English /ae/.- - The first member of */aw/ will be backed 
and may sound almost like English /o/.' 

The English diphthongs which do not have possible Chinese 
diphthongal equivalents are [ij], [uw] , and /oy/. The closest 
Chinese equivalents to the first two are the, single vowels /i/ 
and /u/. There is no Chinese counterpart for /oy/ that could be 
pronounced as one syllable. It will probably be pronounced as 
^two syllables, the English /o/ being replaced by Chinese /su/ or 
/au/ and'English /y/ being replac.ed. by. Chinese /y/. 

An English syllable may begin with any single vowel except 
/U/; it may end with any single vowqI except /I/, /e/, /ae/ or 
/U/. 

1;2.4.2. The syllabic member of. a syllable is usually a vowel or 
diphthong. However, some English syllables contain instead a 
syllabic consonant. The consonants which can act as syllabics in 
EnglTsh are the lateral /I/ and the ^lasals /m/, /n/, and /q/. 

034 ' " - ' \ 

■ ■ ■■■ . . ■■ . • € 



/I/ occurs frequently as a syllabic consonant in Ameri- 
can English following the consonants. /t/, /d/, /n/j /s/ and /z/. 
Note the following examples: ^ • ■ 



beetle 
middl'e 
funnel 
* ' missile 
. 'puzzle 



/bitl/ 
/midl/ 
/f|nj/ 
/mls\/ 
/pUzl/ 



■L 



The tick below the 1 denotes syllabicity. The mark ^over the vowel 
'indicates stress (cf. section 1.3.1. below) r A syllable formed 
by a syllabic consonant is always unstressed.. 

r /tx/ is. often syllabic after /t/., /d/ aiJd /s/; * t 



button 
hidden 
listen 



/bltp/ 
/h;dn/ 
/llsn/ 



Many Americans in careless or informal speech pronounce the pro- 
.gressive ending "-ing" as a syllabi9 /n/«" Thu^ riding; .Is. pro- 
nounced /rdydn/, kissing becomes /klsnK and the pronunciatioa 
/Itn/ may be either eaten or eating , 'compare: ^ ^ 



The 



1 'm eating . /dym itn/ 
I've eaten . /4yv itr^/ , ■ ^ - 

woj'd and is often reduced to a syllabic /n/ in rapid speech: ' 



hide 'n ' seek 
hit ' n ' run 



Vhdydnslk/; ' 
/hftnHn/ 



Syllabic /m/ and /g/ occur as reduced forms of unstressed' 
words in careless or rapid^ speech : 



'em 



keep 
7. ' can go 



/kipm/- 
/(iykog6/ 



Note that in the spellings_'n' and 'em we have informal ortho- 
graphic conve^ntions for^ indicating reduced speech forms. 



1.2.4.3. ,.A syllabic consonant is made by not relea 
sure for^ the preceding consonant until the new clos 
syllabid' consonant is formed. For instance, since 
positions for /t/ and /ri/ are' the same, the sequenc 
by forming the closure for /t/ , holding the closure 
cing an /n/ (by opening the nasal passage) . Becaus 
is being held, a voiceless stop cannot be aspirated 
followed by a syllabic consonant! A glottal stop o 
ies the transition between the two consonants: 



sing the clor 
ure for tlie ^ 
the tongue .* 
e /tn/ is made 
, and pronoun- 
e the closure 
when it is 
ften accoinpan- 



button 



[bat?n] 



A Chinese speaker will tend to insert a vowel befbre a syllabic 
consonant. This will make his speech, sound ove^-preaise or per- 
bap^s British., Drills shoul^ focus on the transition tb the syl- 
' labic consonants » , 

1.2.4.4. The syllabic center of an English 's.^^Hable may be pre- 
ceded by up to three and followed by up to four consonants: - 

spring - /sprlQ/' ■ 

temp t \. /tempt/ . / ^' . ■ 

walt zed ^ /woltst/ \ . / 

• ■ \ 7. : ■ • . 

All words with four final consonants endy in the bound. morphemes . 
/s/, for plural or third ^person singular/, or /t/ /d/ for .past 
tensei Since Chinese. has no consonant /clusters , all of these 
combinations^will^ be difficult for the/chinese speaTcer. 'He will 
tend either to a,dd a neutral vowel be^tween members of the clus- . 
ter, * ' - ^ . / \ ^ ' ^ ^ 

I . " / / ; < . 

[sVrlQ] for ' [sprlQ], • . / 



- or to drop some of the members 



/ 

Lwols] for [woltst] / • 



Details about problems^ with specific consonant clusters are con- 
' tained in section 1.1.3. under the individual members. o^ the 
clusters. " '/ 

' ' 

.1.3. ^ Prosodic Featuri^s -. • 

. The prosodic features , of stress^^ intonation and rhythm are 
more difficult tp analyze and describe precisely than are 
segmental phonemes. A ^reat deal of research on English stress 
\ and intonation has been done, with the result that these systems 
are in ge.neral fairly well understooj^i. There are, however, still 
*a number of points of disagreement among scholars. Less atten- 
tibn, has been devoted to Chinese, but the Chine^se stress system 
is much simpler than English, and'intonation is" perhaps also 
somewhat less complicated. .We will\make' no attempt here at. a' 
thorough description of English prosodic features. Our aim will 
be" to outline the features ^of* Chinese Xdealing with English only- 
as the features of English contrast with. Chinese in such a way as 
to cause difficulty 'for the Chinese speaker learning English. 

. . \ ' 

1.3.1'. ^ Stress . \> , ^ - y\ . 

^ Stress is the relative prominence given to a syllable within 
a word or to a \^ord within a phrase or sentence, iritdnation ree- 
fers to the pattern of rise and fall in voice pi^tch over a sen- 
tence. Rhythm depends pr;imarily on the succession^ of stressed 
and unstressed syllables "in an utterance. \ . 

The mechanisms by. which a stressed syllable acquires its 
relative prominence are not the same 4n Chinese and English • A 
stressed syllable in Chinese has an expanded pitch range and is 
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longer. than an unstressed syllable but is not necessarily louder. 
A stressed syllable in English is longer and louder but may not 
'entail any pitch change. As a result, Chinese speakers may ex- 
aggerate the*"pitch range of stressed syllables rather than making 
them* louder. An English speaker is likely either^ to interpret * 
this as a contrastive intonation or to ignore\ it as a nohdis- ,^ 
tinctiye ^accent* • \* 

' A woxd in Chinese consists of one or more stems, ,each in one 
of the: four lexical tones, and possibly one or more bound '^suf- 
fixes, all in neutral or^Sth tone. Tfie stress must go on either 
the last or the next to -last stem. JX the last stem does .riot re- 
ceive the stress, it loses its original lexical tone and is pro- 
nounced, in neutral tone. It Is "also pronounced less distinctly, 
with vowels tending to become mid and consonants tending to un- — 
dergo some reduction, aspirated stops, for ex'aijiple, losing their 
aspiration and unaspirated stops becoming voiced. 

Phonetic'ally , a Chinese word has strong stress on the final 
stressed stem, slightly weaker stress on the first stem,^ inter^ 
mediate stress on all other stems, and no stress on particles and 
unstressed final stems. The only contrastive. stress difference^ 
however, is between stress and-^ho stress. ' * 

The system of word stress *in English' is far more compiica- 
te(i. A satisfactory description "of English stress has in fact \ 
not yet been 'achieved, l^ere are three or four (authorities dis- 
agre.e)* contrasting degrees of stress, and it is extremely diffi- 
cult^ to establish rules for the placement of these four^degrees 
of stress within a polysyllabic word. The addition of deriva- 
^tional affixes of ten .causes a shift in the^ stress pattern of a 
root word, as, for example, in ph6tograph , bhot6graphy , ph6to - 
gr^phical ( ' representing primary stress, * secondary stress, 
with weak-stress syllables unmarJced) . -The problem is further 
connlicated by reduction of vowels in weakly stressed syllables* 

TheV relatively simple, stress system of Chinese compared to- 
the very complicated- system of Englislj^ together with the ten- 
dency toward longer 'words and a much more complicated morphology, 
in English, make English stress, extremely difficult for the Chi-*, 
nese student to learn. Some speakers itjay tend to .pronounce , all 
Engli^ syllables with what sounds like approximately even 
stress. Thisi tendency, usually accompanied by a failure to ^ * 
^effect appropriate voweL reduction in unstressed syllables, is 
reihf or^ired ^by the fact- that for 'most Chinese stude'nts the study 
*of English "has^.been^ primarily through, the. medium of the ^printed 
page; wh]ere stress-is unmarked it is .easy to* ignore the rhythms 
of speech. When triese students do come to deal with the spoken 
language they will sometimes- then go to the opposite extreme of 
completely omitting unstressed syllables. These problems can on- 
ly be ^attacked througlT[« carefully designed intensive drills. 

1 . 3\ 2 . Intonation . - , , 

Chinese sentence intonation^ like .'English , m^kes^use^of ris- 
ing and failing pitch patterns. ' Hov/ever, pitch in Chinese rises 
higher and'^alls lower than pitch in English. This is apparently 
due-to^ the fact that intonational pitch patterns must be ^uperim- 



posed on the pitch contours of the individual, mbrphemes of Chi- • 
nese. ^ - ^ , ."^ \ . ^ ^ 

■ Many 'meanings carried by intonation in English are carried 
'">insfeead by voice, .quality (breathy, gruff, shrill, ete. ) pr by in- 
" tonational particles in Chinese. This, toget}>er with the fact 
that comparable pitch patterns may serve different fundtions in 
the two languages, constitutes a problem for the Chinese student 
learning English • . . ^ 

In the following sections we will compare English and Chi* 
nese, intdnation patterhs for various kinds of sentences. 

1.3.2.1. ' Matter-of-fact Statements . 

English uses a final falling intonation in matter-of-fact 

s*:atements.^ Matter-qf-f act statements in Chinese either have^no • 

intonation contour (the, sentence simply ends wherever the final 

tone pitch ends) or, in longer sentences, may shift to a ^slightly 

lower key toward the end. 'This habit, transferred to English, 

may give the impression that the speaker has broken off in the 

middle' of a sentence.. . i 

r • 

1.3.3.2. . Yes-No Questions . 

' Cliinese '>as two sorts o£ grammatical constructions for yes- 
no questions. One involves repe'ating the predicate in its neg- 
ative form. after it is stated positively: 

Are you going?\ 

ni qiil bd I qi* • . _ 



youl gol not I gq " 

♦ _ . " ' ' 

.This bas the same intonation as a matter-of-fact statemenH:. 

The other type of yes-no. question involves^ the acjdition of. a 
questiqii'particle^t the-end of the sentence. The most neutral- 
question particle is ma» - 

' Are, you going? Aren't you^going? 

ni ' 



you 



you going? Aren't you going? 

qdlm^ ni bd |q\\|ma . , < 

go [question particle) you InotI go (question " 



particle) 



These questions may also have nei;|tral intonation. However, they 
are more often pronounced with a raised Intonation* contour, and 
there may be a slight drawl'^dn the particle ma > 

Another question particle is ba^, the use of which implies the 
expectation" of an answer in agreement wi£h the statement con- 
tained in the question: « . 



You 

y 

ni 
you 



know^ don/t you? He^ doesn't know, does he? 

zhld^olba t^lbii I zhid^ol ba 

know I he I not! know 



* Here we are no' longer using phor\etic symbols for the Chinese* 
See sections 1.4.2. and 1.4.3. for a description of this *'roman- 
ization.*^ system, which we will use throughout the remainder of 
the* book "v;henever we are not discussing phonetic details. 
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A third question parti-cle, ne is used vith the double predi- 
catfe type of question under certain circumstances, as for example . 
in the following type of ^contrast:- 



You |, understand ; (but) does| he {understand? 

nl j ding | til d6ng ... | boTHSn^ -j 

your understand' he! undpjrstandl notf understand! 



The ranget of intonktions possible* for ba and ne questions is sim- 
ilar to that of ma questions . * ^ . , 

1.3<-2;3* incredulous Questions > 

In Chinese, as in English^one can make a question out* of any 
plain statement by raising the pitch at. the end of the statement. 
The meaning carried as something like Do you mean to say > ; 

- This I is ^ is ? ' ^ '* 

zh^ j Shi jtl jde--'* ■ ' - - • ; ^ 

this! is Ihe l^ttributive marker) \ . . v 

Pitch rise occurs after the four lexical, tones as follows: ^ 

y : • . • . • • 

After neutral tone it rises a few degrees. 

An incredulous question in^ Chinese, as in English, may be 
said in an excited way/ which foip Chinese me^ns the pitch of the 
whole sentence may be* raise^ or the entire range' may be expanded, 
and the, voice quality may be • tighter/, ' ■ 

* * Since th'e Chinese speaker has an optional risp in pitch 
range for yes-no and ma questions apd a final pitch rise for incred 
ulcus questions, he may have no^ problem with' English yes-no 
questions with final rise* > Howgver, if he carries pvgt his ne'u- • 
tral intonation instead; English speakers will riot realize .that _ 
.he has asked^a question; » ' ! ' r 

i ,y ^ 

1,3,-2.4, Echo Questions , ^ / - . . \ * 

-Cbifieser-and-^glish echo questions have entirely^ different 



1^ 
2 

3 . \ 

i 



intonation patterns, s^nglish uses a high rising iontour at the] 
end of an echo guestion: / ^ . i . , ' * *\ 

^ You're not j goincr (^ou say)? ^ ' ' \ 

Chinese, on the other hand, us^^a very^ low pitch ran^e for the 
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entire echo question, combined with a soft, breathy voice quali- 
ty. An echo question is also^.of^ten accompanied by the question , 
partibleta: . 



nil 


Lb6_i 






youl 


InotI 







, * ' • ^* \ 

This low tone of voi<^e.J^ likely to be heard as mumBling by 'an *i 
English speaker,* who is" not trained to expect ifc. 

1 •3^2.5.;' Information Questions (Wh-que^tions) ♦ * < i 

English uses falling tone at the end cff a question which re- 
quests information. The center of the intonation contour ig. 
moveable/ depending on the focus of attention! * 

Where are you I go jing? ^ 

Chinese instead ^ay have either neutral intonation- or a 
slight terminal ri'se, in pitch for a question which requires .in- 
formatioii; ^ • ' \^ 

" I * ... 
' Who is' he? ^ o \t 

tajshijshei (^) 

he I is"! who • \ - • 

If a question is asked m an excited tone of voice the whbl^ - 
pitch range may be raised. This, however, is because of the ex-< 
citement/ not because of the question The' same would be* true, of 
dec3Larative sentences. 

A Chinese speaker will Kave to "learn falling pitch fo?: Wh- 
questions in English just as he will for matter-of-fact 'state- 
men.ts. - ^ ^ % , ^ ^ » ' * 

1.3.2.6. ^ Exclamatory Senten<5ea > ' • 

Exclamations m English' are generally indicated by falling" 

-.intonation for statements *^nd rising intonation for questions. 

'in Chinese, they occur with certain exclamatory pa^rtiicle's, -to- 
gether with low sentence intonation for statements and neutral 
intonation for questions; .» • * ' ^ ' 



School • s 

fang [ xue .1 IPou 

• dismiss! school|(completed|(exclamatory) 
action) " - ^ 



Aren't you in |b ed yet? 



— Hiair — }-m4l-is ^^^7 j^ huangf a 
you Istilll not lascend Ibed ' |jexciamatory) 

The' final exclamatory particle may also be drawn out, either on 
a level pitch> or with a gently falling pitch. 

% Here again the Chinese student will have to learn the^ Engiisff 
intonational patterns through extensive drill in imitation of a. ' 
model. ^ * - . , . 
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^1.4. The Chinese Writing System and Roman-ization of- Chinese ♦ 

'3.4,1. ^ - The Chinese writing system , . l^^j^n / 

. .In the preceding sections we have given a tdetalled descrip- 
tion of th^phonological syatem" of Chinese, with phonemes - cUid • 

-phqn^ic Variants , represented in IPA" syjnbols. If vwe were' dealing 
with a language written in alphabetic script, the remainino step 
.would be to relate our- phonemicizatio.n to the normal ^orthography 
of the language. Chinese, however, is not normally written in 
an alghabetir orthography^ ^ts Wxijting system in logographic, * 
with each symbol ( graph -or character- ) --representing a morpheme, 

,and conversely, each morpheme of the language being reprosecuted 
by a discrete symbol. Thus while alphabetic writing sys^^ems use 
a limited'^'set of two to thlree dozen ^syni)ols , an average piece of 
mod«njChinese writing. may make use ^'of four to five thoiisand dif- 
ferent^ graphs , and specialized or pre-modern writings will draw 
on an additional vocabuiary af two to three thousand graph's."- 'The 
composition of* thi^ large numberL.of-_dif£er^eatJgraphs_is^Lj^ojt_com- 
pletely unsystematic. Each of the more complicated cha(racters is 
made up of simpleif component parts which recur also /in /lother . 
characters or as whole characters in tnexx own rigfflt^ ^^e~major- 
ityof graphs can be analysed into a •significantj/component (of- 
ten called the radical ) and a • phonetic •^coinpeftertt. In some 
ca§es a- character ,will have the same or /Almost ^the same pronunci- 
ation as its phonetic component. More of ten,\hpwever , the pho- 
netic .element will, give only- a vague hin^ at the pronunciation of 
'a graph (just as the radical provides at^besfc- only a very vague - 
hint at its meaning). Thus xf) gong '-merit,*' achievement* , and 

gong 'to attack' both have' the same pronunciation; as their • 
phone txc x. gong (yhich as a whole graph means l&bor ; and ^ ,g&ng 
•to offer in tribute'' is different only in tone. 4l f h6ng 'red' 
retains the same vowel and final consonant- as the/phonetxc, but ; 
the initial consonant and. th^ tone are- different; and iir"~>l. jiang 
'river' the , only "similarity to the phonetic is in the tone and ^ 
thq final consonant Similarly, gg^ y.^n 'eye', ,^hSn' 'Very' 

and pg^ xiAn 'limit' share the same phonetic, but thje- only pho- 
neme that all thr^e of these morphemes have in common is the fl- 

^na.1 n •.^^ Also many ."graphs are composed of more than *t:wo parts , any 
one 'of which could l^e* the phonetic"; and soirie. do not ^contain atiy 

.element related to pronunciatyLon. .It will ^e seen then that 
while the task of ^ learning^to- read' and write Chinefe.e .is .'not quite 
so formidable as one might thl-rtkjpn first learning that it is^ 
necessary to memorise six or sevSi thousand discrete characters 
neither can^the Chinese^ writing system be called a /'phonetic'' • 
orthcglraphy .* ? ^ * ' - % ; . ' , * 

1.4.2*^ Rpmanization > ^ ^ . ' , *^ 

• The non-alphabetia, non-phdnetic Aature of the Chinese writ- 
hing system has resulted "in the invention of a number df systems^ 
of transcription to be tised as aids in learning the language and 
for recording pronunciation of individual characters in dictio- 
jiaries.. The first* of these transcription systems! were developed 
by European Christian missionaries who went to China in the late 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. ^ ^ystems *dp.f fered de- 

* ^29 . , -r ' I " / • 
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pending on the native language of the inventor andv the dialec 
th^, gart of China where* he worked. As mDst'of theSk make use o 
the Latin alphabets these transcriptions are commQnly known as, 
romaniza^ions . In recent decades many textbooks designed to 
teach the Chinese language to Westerners have been; written in ro- 
manization. In some textbooks the romanization is accompanied by 
characters. In others th% romanized t'ext is duplicated in a sep- 
arate volume; or the study of characters may be postponed until 
aftQr the student has learned the- sound system and *asic grammat- 
ic a ly patterns of the language and 'gained ^control of a basic vo- 
cabulary. Alscu in the last twenty years i -^manization has become 
widely used^ in Chin^, not as ,a substitute for the traditional 
writing 's^y^^teni; but as the first step in learning to read in the 
elementary schools'^ and in^ teaching the national standard, language 
(which we refer \o as Mandarin) to person^ whose native dialect 
is ^ something *6ther th^p the standard, such as .Cantonese, Shanghai 
or Fukienese". ' * " ' ^ 

' Chinese words and- sentences used as examples in the remain-" 
\deB 'o^- this- book will be written in such a transcription system. 
\Thjs romanization whic h we have chos en ^ called ^ pinyin^ Cliteraiiy^ 
'pho^tic spelling') is the^ system which is used in language 
teacpiing texts and, dictionaries in Chijia. It is also used in 
several sets of ijinerican tefxtbooks 'ap,d.,i^ several Chinese-English 
dictionari^Sy recently published in Jl^drica, .and it is* gaining inr 
(ireasingly -wider usage inr the UnitecL^States >and other Western 
cjountries^. t)t,her important ronlanizat ions, are the Wade'-Gil)g^ sys- 
tjem/ which has been widely useck in^ American (and some European) 
publications since the beginning of 'tHe twentieth century, and 
tjhe Yale system, which has been o^ed _in many J:extb.ooks published 
iln the ^United States in the last twenty-Jive- years^. * " * 
1 IPA symbols have been used in the earlier ^sfections of this 
cnapter because they are essential to a technical description of 
tne sound system of a language and for phonplogipal comparison of 
t^p languages.. However, we have chosen to cite Chinese* examples 
throughout the remainder of the book in Romanization rather than 
,IPA symbol's because remanization ^ is very easily written with the 
letters of an^ ordinary typewriter keybdard (plus tone marksj^ ^ 
•because some acquaintance with a romanization will bejiseful to 
any reader who wishes to look futher (for excimpi$i-<-if6chinese 
textbooks) for additional inf oifrtatiop on 'the-^Cffinese language. 
We have selected pinyin rather than on^^-or the other romaniza- 
tijons because it is the of f ici,al3yu ^promulgated ^system in China, 
arid it is rapidly becoming the most widely used^ system in the 
West in language textbooks and in teBhirical writings on the Chi-^ 
ne'3e language. (Romanization does not have any general currency" 
inl Taiwan. ) ' v 




*C|irrently the most important set of textbooks ^usilig the pinyin 
system is one authored by John -DeFrancis and published by'^Yale 
University' Press . The set-|donsists of an elementary spoken lan- 
gua^^e^text, Beginning Chinese , followed by intermediate and advan- 
ced texts,,^"and the Beginj^ng Chinese Reader , followed by intermed- 
iate and advanced readers. At the back of Beginning Chinese there 
is ! a table comparing piny in , Wade-GoMes and Yale romanizations . 
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1.4,3,1 Initials and Finals. > 

.In the following tables, Chinese 'initials' (initial con- 
sonants) and 'finals' (vowel nucleus, plus optional final con- 
sonant) are given according to the pinyin romanization. Any 
non-retroflexed Chinese' syllable will be made up of either 
(1) initial + final + tone, or (2^) final + tone (with 'zero* 
initial'). ' Thus Zhonggu6 'China' is a two-syllable word, with* 
the firsit syllable zhong , (literally 'middle') consisting* of 
initial zh + final 'On£ '+ "1st tone7>and the second syllable* 
gu6 'nation' consistm'g of ^initial g + final uo + 2nd tone \. 
, An example. cQf,^^ syllable with zero initial is'^.'hungry' , -which 
consist.s Simply "of the. final e + 4th tone^'.' In Tables 3^and 
4, piny in spellings are given in upper case, and each initial 
or final i^ followed by its phonemic vaflue as described in sec- 
tion s 1,1.1, , 1, 1 ,5 . , and J^. 2.2 . above . Reference jt o„ thos e ^ 
sections; and especially to Figure 1 (for consonants) and' 
figures '4 through 8 (for vowels)^, will provide the relevant 
phonetic information for any pTnyin spelling. 



Table 3 
Piny in Initials* 




Labials 


B /p/ 




M /m/ 


F /f/ , 




Dental stops. 
" nasal & lateral 


D /t/ 


T /f / 


N /n/ 




L /I/ 


Dental affricates 
and fricative 


z /tsy - 


C /tsV 




S /s/ ., 




Retroflexes 

^affricates and 
, fricatives) 


ZH /tj/ 


GH /t/y 




SH /// , 


R /r/ 


•Palatals ■ 
Velars 


J /ti/ 

G /k/ 


Q /tiV 
K AV 




X /£/ 
H /X/ 
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Table 4 
Pinyin Finals 



Without Final Consonant 



Row 1 


I 

■ \" 


A /a/ 


E /a/ 


Ai /ai/ 


EI /ai/ 


AC) /au/ 


OU /au/ 


Row 7} 




lA /ia/ 


.IE 
Vie/ 


IAI 
/iai/ 




IAO 
/iau/ 


lU 

/iau/ , 


Row 3^ 


-U /u/ 


UA /ua/ 


U0,0 

/ue/ 


UAI 
/uai/ 


UI 

/uai/ 






•Row 4^ 


/u/ 




Oe,ue 

/Ue/ 











With Final Consonant 



Row 1 


AN /on/ 


EN /an/ 


ANG 
/osi/ . 


ENG . 
/ao/ 


ONG 
. /ViQ/ 


ER 


Row 2^ 


•lAN^ 
' /idn^** 


JN /in/ 
» • r 


lANG 
/iao/ 


ING 
/iQ/ 


-lONG 

/iUQ/ 


J- -\ * 


Row 3;^ 


UAN \ 
/uan/ \i 


UN 

/uari/ 


UANG 
/uarj/ 


WENG. 
/uao/ 






Row 4^ 


Dan, UAN 

'/iian/ 


^t)N,UN 

/an/ 
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When it follows 



'•^The letter -i has two different phonemic values^ _ 

a dental 'or retrof lex . affricate or fricative (z-r"C , s; zh\,;ch/* 
sh, r) , it has zero, phonemic value representing the non-phonemic, 
•parasitic* vowel sound described in section 1.1,5.5. Thus zi^ is 
phpnemically /ts/ and phonetically (tsf], ci is /ts'/ [ts'Uj/ 
etc. -When it follows any letter, other than those seven "'itl repre- 
sents the phoneme /i/. Thus bi is /pi// j_i /t^i// etc. ^ \ 

\^The finals of Row 2 are given as tljey are- spelled when preceded ' 
l)y an initial consonant. If .there is. no initial consonant,^ these 
spellings are adjusted ^s follows: 1) y. is added in front of *i/ 
iii\and in£ to spell the whole syllables yin and ying ; 2) the 
r7of iu"Ts changed^to y and an o is inserted, producing' you; 3) 
for '^11 other finals of the row, 1 is changed to ^/ producing ya, 
ye, y'%n etc. Row 2 finals do not combine with the following, ini- 



tials:\ f ; z, s; zh-, ch>*sh, r; g, k, h. 



\he firtals of Row 3. (except weng) are gi^en as they appear v\hen 



\ 
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preceded by an initial consonant. If there is no initial conson- 
ant, these spellings are adjust^ed as follows: 1) w is added in 
front of "U, for ..the syllabic spelling wu; 2) the u of ui and un * 
is changed to. w 'and an e is inserted, producing wei and wen ; * 3T 
^in the other fmals of the row, u is changed ^to W', *produci!ng wa, 
wan , etc. The phon^mrc ^cluster 7ua/ is spelled o after labial" 
initials (b,* p, m, f), uo after all other initials. Weng does - 
not occur with an initial consonant and is therefore, entered on 
the* chart in the whode-syllable form. Row 3 "finals cannot follow / 
the ini;tials 2, ^, x. (But see Note 4'.) " ' ^ 

^Row 4 finals combine with only five diffqrfent:*^nitial consonants: 
the palatals 2, 3^, xfplus n and"!; and each of these finals has 
two different spellings jdependi'ng on the initials it follows. 
With n 4nd 1 the spelling u is used; thus nu. /nil/ is distinguished^ 
from nu /nu7 (with a Row 3 final) . But in combination with i,a/X, 
the die;;esis is .omitted from the spelling of the final, with re- 
sultant spellings ju /tSii/, ^ue /tS'iia/, xuan /&uan/ , etc. As 
Row 3 finals cannot combine with initials j./ a*' 5 Note 3) 

-ncambigui-ty results -f rom -€he -fact that u thus represents /u/ and 
sometimes /ii/. . ^ 

When there is no initial consonant, is added to the front 
of the final and the diersis is omitted, producing the whole-syl- 
lable spellings jru /u/, jrue /iia/, yuan /iian/ and ^ /iin/. 
l-^-3.2. Retyoi'lexed Syllables . - ^ 

As expiamea m section i.2.3., there is a morpheme, /^/ 
(er in pinyin ) , which is added as a suffix to a variety of 
^tems. The changes ^in the phonetic shape of these, stems which- 
result from the addition of this morpheme are reflected in the 
pinjrin/spelling as indicated in the table on the following page.. 

^^^^ addition of the retrof lex Suffix can-- 
""'r*^^^ distinctions (both phonetic and orthL?anbic) 

among the stem forms. Perusal of the table from right to left 
will. show that three, of the retroflexed' endings have multiple 
sources: 1) -ar (including - iar) comes from stems ending in -^h^ 
-ai and -an; 2) -er comes from stems ending in -e,'' -ei) -en and 
-i (phonefhic /J?/; 3), -ier comes from stems ending in -i (phonem- 
ic /i/) and -in* 

1.4. .3^3. Tones. 



i 



Syllables are marked for tone in pinyin as follows: 
^ 1st tone 'a 

2nd tone A . ' ' 

3rd tone S " ^ 

4th tone • a ' ^ 

ne,Utral tone a (unmarked) 



Refer to section 1.2.1i for a phonetic description ^of the tones. 

045^ 
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Table 5 ^ 
Retroflexed Syllables in Pinyln 



Stem. Ending 


Examples 


Process 

- <p 


Resulting 
" Retroflexed 
Syllables 


-a-, -o, -e, -rig 
-u "{from Row 3) 


fS, xicl, cu6, 
zh4, d^ng^ tu"^ , 


add -r 


fSr, xi^r^ cu6r, 
zh^r, d^ngr, t;.ur 


-ai, -ei, -an, 
-e.n. 


g^i, w^i, w^n, 
xidn, fen 


drop -1 or -n 
and add -r 


gar, wer, wiir, 
xi^r, fer 


-i 'following .2- 
and ,zh- series 
of, initials » 


zi f CI , sni 

-\ I . - 


\X^\J\f X ClllU 

add -er , 


zer . c^r . sher 


-i other thaixL, 
above (phonemic 

/i/) ■ , 

-u and Row 4- -u 
(all phonemic - 
/u/) 


31, x;L, yi . 
lu, qu, yu 


add -er 


jier, xi^r, yi^r 
liilr, quer, yu^r 


-in 


jin, xin 


drop -n and 
add -er 


_jier, xi^r 




^ 0 
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CHAPTER 2: MORPHOLOGY: WORD FORMATION IN ENGLMH AND IN 'CHINESE 

2 . 0 . , Introduction to Morphology^ 

One of the most basic things that a Chinese student must 
learn about English is the ways in which different word forms A~ 
function. We may divide the discussion about the function of \ 
word forms into the two areas inflections and derivations In \ 
both these areas, there is considerable contrast between Eng- 
lish and Chinese. ' - - ' . 

. A^brief glance at the table below will reveal that Chinese 
contaiTiis hone of 'the inflections which exist in English. The 
obvious implication is that most of the inflectional patterns in 
English will prove to be trqxiblesome .to the Chinese student. In 
the area of derivational forms, we can see from the chart that 
some of the derivational processes in English can be compared 
with, but "not equated to, similar processes in Chinese. Those 
derivational processes in English which produce words with new 
meanings (e.g. friendly-unfriendly , act-counteract , millionaire - 
multimillionaire! have many counterparts in Chinese. On the 
other hand, those processes which derive words of one class from 
words of another class (e.g. poor - poorly , white - whiten , rain - 
rainy ) are much more abundant m English than they are in Chi- 
nese";^ The reasons for this wiXl be discussed in the section "on 
word classes. , . ^ , 

Table 6 

Some Contrasting Points Betwepn English and Chinese. 
Morphological Patterns 



Morphological Patterns 


English 


Chinese 


Discussion^ 
Section 


Inflections: • - *' 
plural inflection 
on nouns - 


yes 


no 


?r2.3. \ 


present tense, 
3rd person sing, 
in.-^^erbs' 


yes 


"no— ^ ■ ' , 


2.5. [ 


- past tense-and 

past participle 
"in verbs 


yes 


no 

-o J 


. .2.6. 


case in pronouns 


yes 




2.1.1: • 


^ . possessive pronouns 
absolute form , 


' yes 


no 


2.7.2. 


Derivations : 

comparative and 
superlative 
"adjectives 


yes 


superlatives by 
prefixing , com- 
'paratives by 
syntax 


2.10. 

1 
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Morphological Patterns 


English - 


Chinese 


Discussion 
Section* 


feminine from 
masculine: actor- 
\ actre'ss 4 


yes 


feminine form 
derived by 
prefixing 




derivation of 
words" of one class 

^ will WW^viiS \J 1, >^ 

another class 


many 

*> 


much 'fewer 
than English , 


' 2.12.- 


other new mean- 
ings tKrqugh 
af f ixingTt un- , 
in-,- anti-' etc. ^ 


many 


many . |. 
^^^^^^^^ 


2.13. 


Other Variations: 




only by 
' prefixing 


~ "2711.^ 


\^ varration^Ti noun " 
gender: cow-bull 


yes * 


determiners : this , 
that, these, those 


yes 


plural-sing, 
not reflected 
in determiner 


5.5. 


■ 3 

definite and in- 
• definite articles 


yes 


no 


5.1. 


possession with 
different types 
of nouns . 


ye&- 


no 


2.5. 
5.11.2. 


variation' in or- 
. dinal numbers 


< 


no" 


2.16. 



2.1. Inflectional Affixes in English . 

Many Chinese speakers are confused when confronted with the 
English systems of inflectional affixes. ^Since Chinese does not 
have the inflectional systems that exist in English, they may 
•feel that these inflectional affixes are not -important because 
they do not add any significant information to an utterance. If 
Chinese can get along- without cumbersome inflectional affixes, 
why should' there be other languages that cannot function without 
such affixes? In the sentence: 

She sees two birds. • 

the Chinese speaker may feel thac the -s suffix on sees and birds 
is redundant. The speaker and hearer aTready know that the yerb 
sees has a third person singular subject" (tlie sub Jel5lr~of the~~sen^ 
tence, she, precedes the verb, sees ) and that there is more than 
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one bird involved (the number two precedes the noun, bird). In 
this example, the two inflectional suffixes (third person singu- 
\lar present tense and the plural) do not carry, much functional./, 
load; that .is, they do not signal meaningful differences. But 
there are times .when they alone account for differences in mean- 
ing; 

The sheep sleeps near Bo Peep. ' * 

• Slhe^heep sleep near Bo Peep. - - * 

The bee stung me. ^ • 
the bees stung me. 

. Chinese, vhen number is not important in a sentence, it 
is simply not indicated. When a Chines'e speaker wishes* to indi- 
cate number, he would use numerical modifiers ♦ in English, the 
function 'of these numerical modifiers is in part taken over by 
.the plural suffix -s. . . * . 

The tense inflections on English verbs also have no counter- 
P^^-^s in Chines there are aspect jnarkers that carry - - 

some of the funption that tense inflections serve in English. 
Where aspect markers are lacking, time adverbs are added when 
time is 6f importance in a sentence; otherwise, tense is simply 
not indicated; ' ^ 

Perhaps the most stubborn obstacle for the Chinese student 
in learning the inflectional affixes of English is. the Chinese 
way of (Coyriceiving of things. The Chinese student must stop 
thinking. in terms of such things as numerical modifiers and tim6 
adverbs, and begin thinking in terms of inflectional affixes. 
This explains why it is easier for a European to learn the in- 
flectional affixes of English than it is for a student whose na- 
tive language lacks inflectional affixes. j, 

If the instructor points out to the Chinese student at ,an 
early stage that these inflectional suffixes, which the Chinese 
student may at firsto f^el to be superfluous, do signal signifi- 
cant differences • in meaning by giving him sample sentences such 
as the' four above, the Chinese Student *will realize the impor- 
tance of the inflectional suffixes and will.be more favorably . 
disposed toward learning them. . - . 

2.2. The /s/, /z/, /Iz/ Suffix . ' 

The /s/, /z/, /Iz/- inflectional suffix serves three differ- 
ent grammatical, functions in English: 1) it marks the plural "of 
most* count nouns ( boys , tables ) , 2) it marks the possessive of 
most animate nouns'^ Hrien's store, cat's pajamas )., and 3) it marks 
alJ^ verbs in the present, tense which have a third person lingular 
subject ( he plays ,' Mary- swims).. ' . . 

The phonological characterization of this Suffix is as *fol- 
lows : ^ • 

1) If tKe word ends with /s/, /z/, ///, 75/, /tf/, or /d?/, 

add_AV— -^-U — ~—^J : 

2) If, the word endSiWith a voiceless sound (other than those 

in 1) ..add /s/. ■ ' 
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3). All other sounds (i.e. voiced, other than those in 1), 
add /z/. 



The initial problem Vith the correct recognition and production 
'of, these affixes -is a phonological one. jChinese does not have 
the/z/ sound. Furthermore, the /s/ sound never occurs in syl- 
lable final position in Chinese. The contrast between /s>/ and . 
/z/ in final position, then, is difficult f,or Chinese speakers 
from the standpoint of the photiological differences betWeen tbe 
two languages. Fortunately, the difference between /s/and /z/ 
laffixes does not signal differences in meaning.* When a Chinese 
^speaker—hears /s/ or /z/ when used as a suffix, he will recognize 
it as one manifestation'' of the -s suffix. Conversely, if in try-* 
ing to produce' the --,5 suffix, the Chinese speaker fails to dis- 
tinguish clearly between /s/ and /z/, he would be understood just 
the same/ /Iz/ differs/from /s/ and /z/ sufficiently. tha.t. there 
is no prjDblem in distinguishing it from /s/ ajid /z/. 

■ One of the first things that a Chinese student must learn 
about the -s suffix is the production of the correct forms (/s/', 
/z/, /Iz/) after specific words in accordance with the three 
rules ^bdve. The Chinese student should not merely memorize 
these rules , through rote memorization, but must practice pro*duc- 
ing tht sounds until they become automatic. Only, then will the 
Chinese student have internalized the rules. ' 

2.3. • Num^yr inflection .- • ^ 

2.3.1. ^ ^ The Tlural" Suffix > — - 

In English, most count nouns are marked with the /s/, /z/, 
/Iz/ suffix in the plural. Count nouns <iJ9t marked in any way 
( stieep ) or marked ''in some^ different way, '(6x- oxen ) are called ir- 
regular count nouns. .The« plural form of tlTe irregular count . 
nouns -wiri simply have to- be memorized by the' student. 

'"As pointed out earlier, nouns in Chinese are not inflected 
for plurality^: * . . 

, ;.,She sees bird(s). 
ta'jk^njianj niSo. * 
she! see Tbird 

« ' She., sees oije.bird.^ ^- ' * \ - 

ta j kAnjiatilyi j zhr jniSo * ^ 

she| see | one|(classifiei)| bird 

*When /s/ and /z/ are not affixes, but word final consonants, they 
o'f .course do sianal differences in weaning: 

face-phase advice-advise sparse-spars 

T*he ^corxect^p„rpAuQtxoji_^ like these pose 

a greater problem than do the correct production and recogni- 
tion of /s/ and /z/. affixes. 
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She- sees several birds, 
ta 'JkAnjian Iji jzhi 'IniSo > 

^he Jsee (several jblassif ier)f)ird 



In the second sentence, singularity is indicated by the word for 
one . In the third sentence, plurality is indicated by the word 
for several . In the first sentence, number is simply not indica 
.ted; the speaker jdoes not feel that number is of interest here. 

Practice with the singular vs. plural nouns in actual sen-v.^ 
tenc,es will 'help the Chinese s.tud^nt to gain awareness of the 
plural inflection in En^glish and will help him learn to produce 
the -plural suffix automatically. 

A fact that must be pointed out tcr*tlie Chinese student is 
i:hab English speakers conceive of certain nouns only in/ the plu- 
ral form. Examples are slacks , jscissors. , and pincers . The Chi- 
nese student is ac.customed to thinking of these things c|.s singu- 
lar: • ' / , ; ' 

a pair of slacks' a -pair of scissors 

yl |ti£o - Ikiiizi yl IbS ^ IjiSndSo 

one kclassifierl slack (s) one|^lassifier)|scissor (s) 

' ** * ^» 

JThex Chines e student _is liab le t o use the singular form for this^ 
type\of words when he means~ irpair ^f'X'^'s ; '*~r 

*^his scissor is not sharp. . ^' 
*1 bought a trous.er yesterday. ^ 

The Chinese student must overcome this habit when speaking Eng- 
lish. Special attention to this type of noun in practice drills 
will be helVful. / • • * 

2.3.2. Problems With Noui/s"'^ Having Irregular Plural Forms . 

* There is ho way for a/foreign student to learn the irregu- 
lar nouns other\than sheer^ memorization. Practicing the ir- 
regular* forms in natural language situations will help the stu- 
derlt remember the .irregular forms .more quickly.. For eicample, it 
is more effective to have tfae student drill sentences^'like: 

There was a herd of oxen by the steam. 

One ox was woiinded in the foot. 

It took several herdsmen to carry it to a cart. 

Then anothe'r r herdsman tended it on this way home. 

rather than 'simply memorize sets of nojans J.ike: 

ox - oxen " ^ 

sheep - sheep . ' - \ 

knife - knives 
phenomenon r phenomena . 



One pitfall is that there seem to be some patterns among irregu- 
lar nouns, but these patterns cannot be relied upon: 
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We have: wife * wives 

knife knives ^ * . . 

leat . leaves ' - , . - ' 

but:' chief chiefs 

fife * fifes ' ' ' 

An additional problem that should be mentioned is the irregular 
spelling of some plural nouns. Even with nouns that have the regu- 
•*lar plural inflection phonetically, the spelling may be irregular: 

We have: tomato tomatoes * , ^ 
^ potato .potatoes 

/ hero heroes 

• hx.ci dit?6 dittos^ _ . ^ " . 

_ buff alo____ buff aloes.,^uffalos , or buffalo 

Irregularities such as-1:hese are bound to be troublesome for- the 
Chinese student. The instructor should devote -extra attention tSo 
these problems in class. ' 



2.4. The Third Person Singular Present Tense Suffix on the Verb > 
In English, all verbs in the present tense are marked with 

the /s/, /z/ , /Iz/ affix when the subject of the sentence is third 
person singular. This .particular" inflection in English Jhas a rath- 
er low functional load, that i^pa difference >n meaning is rarely 
signaled only by this form. Usually, the third person, singular 
subject is^indicated in the subject itself and it is redundant to 
repeat this fact in the ver}). The Chinese student may be espe- ! 
cially impatient with this particular inflection. But whether he 
likes it or not, he m6st master it in order to speak correct Eng-r 
lish. . J' , . . • . 

THi'b iifflection signals a difference in meaning only when t\ 
phe subject is.: a noun which is not inflected or only optionally in- 
flected for plurality: \ - — " * ' . * 

..^The sheep "sleeps by Bo Peep. > ■ " , 

The sheep^^leep by Bo Peep. 
The deer is crossing the 'highway. 
The deer are crossing "-the highway. / 
The fish^is eating up all the toads. " 
. ' The fish*are eating up all the toads.. ' 
The buffalo doesn't like :hunters. ' 
The buffaflo don't like hunters. 

Practice^ith^ a few contrasting examples like the above will make , 
the Chinese student^realize the function of the third person singu- 
lar present, tense inflection. Then, he can proceed to use it in 
sentences where this inflection^does not reflect a. difference in 
meaning, but nonetheless is impoirbant grammlatically-. 

2.5. ^ The-Possessive Suffix . , . ^ 

In English, animate nouns are marked with the /s/, /z/, /Iz/ 
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suffax^to indiicate possession. The phonological realizations of 
•this\^uftix have been discussed earlier. (See section 2.2.) Tne 
Chin.ese student needs practice in order to nro^duce the cprrect 
s'uffrx;on vords that end with different sounds. 

The difficulty- that CJiineSe students may have witi the cor- 
rect usage of the possessive suffix is increased by tlh fact tha 
possession is expressed differently with pronouns-/ animate nouns, 
and inanimate nouns in English. * In Chinese, the, possessive form 
is the same whether the possessor is'ti pronoun/ animate noun, or 
inanimate noun; the attributive marker de is added to indicate 
possession^ in 'all* thpsfe cases; • " , 

her leg * * ^ 

ta tde ^ — ' jtui ' / • ^ . 
'/ she|fettributive marker)lleg ' . • 



that man Is JLeg 
n^i Ige 

thatjtclassif iei)|pers6n l^ttx^biitive markei)|leg 



n^i |ge |r^n fde jtul 

;6n|^t 



.the leg of the chai-r 
>^l2i jde 
chair [Attributive marker^ 



The Chinese student may apply the p^s^ssive suffix ta subject 
pronouns and inanimate nouns: ' * 

* *she*s le^' 

' *the chair's leg (Although this, isn't wrong, it is not as 

common .as the leg of the chair . )* 

The Chinese student must relntiemb.er to differentiate among the 
three types of possessors in order to use the correct possessive 
formation with each of -the three* different types of possessors. 
See section 5.11.2. for more discussi*on about the possessives^ 
formed with animate and inanimate nouns. 

2.6. ^ * Tense InfLectx6n. 

\ — — 

2.6.1. Formation of English Past and Past Participle Verbs . 

As pointed' out earlier, verbs in Chinese are not inflected. 
In learning to use vejpbs in English^ the student must first of 
all learn wh'at the different tenses, in English mean. It is all 
too easy for a student to associate the different tenses in Eng- . 
lish with different points in .relative time. For instance, tj^e 
present tense -is ^associated with present time, .±he past tei>se with 
past' time, .tiie futui:e tense with future time. Ih^rBairtyT—the 
names of these tenser can only suggest ^heir meaning. 

^The present tense is usually used to indicate' present time; 
but it can be used to indicate future time- alsq when a i,xme ad-/ 
v^erbial is present:' . * • ' » ' 



The boat leaves; at five o^-clock. ' 
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.'this, and other -cases where tense does not neatly, cprrespond to 
time, will be discussed in greater cJetail in- Chapter 4. An addi- 
tional problem is* that not all tenses-are as* simple as present, 
past, and future. . There are many complex tenses (future perfect, 
past perfect, subjunctive, etc.) in^ English whicb* simply cannot 
be rela^ted to logical time. The student .must learn the situa--*', ' 
tions* under which *each tense in English is -usred. In . Chinese, as- 
pect markers and time adverbs are the main^* devices used to indi- 
cate time. Tense in English cannot be associated with either* one 
bf «these dj^vices in Chinese, The studbn't can learn the tenses in 
"English only in the context of English sentences , ^he c.annot re- 
late them to., anything -in ;his native language. * » 

' • There are two inflections^ in Englrsh ' that apply' to the tense 
system- of verbs: Ijast tense and past participle. All verbs inr- 

.English may be divided into two groups: strong anc^^weak. The 
former consists of those which have irregular morpbologiccil forms 
and is a small ^ub^ importan.t minority of the total 'number of 
verbs.* The latter group, to which tfie majority of the total num- 
bej: of • vetb^ ^beldng, consists of those vetfas which conform to a • 
set of morphological rules. ^ / ' 

^ . Verbs like talk" *, walk , open , ^and form are examples of weak 
verbs in English"! *^ey conform* to the past tense and past parti- 
ciple inflections outlined below (the suffixes for both of these 
inflections corincide for the weak verbs in English) f 
\ % :1) If the. word ends .with /t/ or /d/) add /Id/.* 

2)\ ' If the word enda with a voicelss sound (other than 
/t/),-aJjld /t/. * • 

;3) f /All other sounds (voiced sounds^'.other than /d/) , 
add /*/•; c " ^ . * 

^ -ABj'we pointed out in the first chapter, the Chinese, student 
may have jdifficuity. producing a^< truly vgiced /d/. But tjiis will 
probably not hinder intelligibility. He* will still be able to 
distinguish /t A and /d/ in Vord final position by aspirating the 
fotmer and not aspirating (and probably not voicing) the^ latter. 
Of cdurse,, /Id/ differs sufficiently from both /t/ and /d/ that 
there' will be no difficulty in distingyishing it from the others. 
Although it wpuld be * ice if the student could learn to pronounce 
/t/, /d/, /Id/ accurately, it is not absolutely necessary for him 
to db so as long as he can distinguish among them in pronouncing 
and in hearing them. ^ ^ * 

2.'6.2. > Irregular Verbs in English * ■ * , 

Irreg'ular (strong) verbs in English form a minority' of the. 
total number of. verbs. However', ^they ''are very important because 
many of ^he mos.t common verbs, those a foreign student is likeVy 
to encounter in the early stage ^of his experience with English, 
are irregular. These are some examples of the most common vferbs * 
in English which are irregular: be, have , see ,, sleep , e^t hear, 
drink , sit , stand,, write ^ read , draw , throw, 30, come . \ 

It is difficult for a native speaker of^English^tp realize 
how troublesome, irregular verbs can be to a foreign stu<^ent 
learning English. .The, student must memorize the inflected fqrms 
for each irregular verb. Only exter\sive practice will help him 
interivalize the irregular forms. Fpr'tunately , he will have m^ny 
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occasions to use the most^.conunon irregular verb^/in Ytis early. 

contaqt with English, bha^t he will probably learn them very \ 
.soon. \^ . \ \ * ^ ^ r . . ' /' " 

, " One' factda: that makes irregular verbs so,' ti;oublesomg is that 

there is no way of knowing from' the fom of the verb itself 

whether it ±§ .a strong or weak/vet^, A morejimportaat factor is. 

that the irifleptidnaJL patterns^ thai do occur in strong verbs is ^ 
,,uns:^stematic an'd unpfoduc^'ive'i That* is^ tVb ^verbs'" can be phq- 
.netiidaliy similar, buti have completely different, inflectionar , 

forms; " - . ^- ; / I ^ V . ■ ' . 



We -haVe; 



but: 



-We have; 



sing* ^ . s^g". 
ring X^LXi'g- 
spring /sprang 

fling 



' f lung^ . , 
bring - ' brought 



bend 
/lend 
spend 



bent 
lent . 
* spent 



sung, 
rung 
'sprung. 

flung/ 
brought 

bent 
lent 
spent ^ 



but: 



tend tended ' jtended 
blend * - blended * blended- 



jit^We -hayfei : 
. > but: ' 



Welhave ; 




' light ' 

bite, 
fight . . 
slight 

sit ,1 • 
spit*; 



hit' 
knit 



\ 



lit ^lit , 

h±ir\ - bitVefT 
fought - fought 
s 1 i gh t ed s li gh te d 



sratn 
spat . 

hit 

knitted 



'Sat 
spat' 

hit. 

knitted. 



Furthermore, there ar,e often "false infle<3£ions ** of word forms 
'that are similar in s^Dund but come from completely different ' 
stems/ Thus^ founded is 'npt the past tens6 {form of find ,^ and, rent 
is npt the pas.t tense form of rend > /Similarly', bore ^is either <^ 
tfie pTfese^it^ tense form' o^ the verbrmeaning to .drill/ or the past 
tense fofm of , th6 verb bqar ; and lay the ^tTFans itive , verb , is of- 
ten-x confused with tlie past tense form 6*f the intransitive verb-- 
lie. . ' ^ . ' ' - ^ ^'^ ' ' 

Because there are^ no inflectional verb forms in Chinese, the 
J.rregularities - in English verb forms are especially difficult foi; 
ihe Ghine ae st udent' to learn. Praicticing-jthe* irregular forms in 
.natural^ language situations will help ^ the ^ student remember the 
\rrregularities pore quickly. For example^ it is frujLtless to 
jiave th^* student memorize sets of inf lectjLOnal changes like: ^ 



buy 
eat 
see 



bought 

ate 

saw 



bo\ight. 

eat^n 

seen 



oriri 
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or 'at best the Chinese student will learn these changes very 
laboriously* .It is much more effective to. prvictice the irreg ular^ 
foms in the contex^^of real seritencej 



Whom did you se^ • ^ 
' I saw. Jiat ilda 
-Has-ns Ke ^een the doctor? 
'""^ No, but she bought some aspirin* 

The student is more likely to remember 
.used i^i ^ real sentence than what form 
nonsensical practice patterns like see- 
A final problem that merits discus 
students have more trouble spelling t;h,e 
vV^if^pin the regular verbs. The past tense 
>.,,^^ular verbs are always spelled with - 
J^ense.t__Irregu3^^ verbs, on the other h 
- spellings such^s r6ad /rid/ and re^df 
^ * /led/, feed /Sid/ and fed /fed/^r J^eax 
The spelling of* the irregular v^±hs mus 
irregular pronunciations are^learned* 

7. Pronoun Inflections.- 



what form of the verb he 
of the verb he u^d in 
saw-seen ^;: . " ' 

&ion here is that Chih^se^ 
irreguj.^ verbs correctly 
and^st participle ycfr • . * 
edx^ds=^d . to the pr^^nt 
a'nd, often have'cjamisual 
/red/, / lead /l£d/' and le^" ,. 
/hir/ And heard /hard/* , 
t be learned just as theif 



2*7^1. Pronbups^4^ Chinese lack the 3ubjective-objective. case 
inflections as wpll ^as gender inflections. 





Singular 


— I — ^ 
Plural 


1 


1st person 

2nd 'person 
• 


3rd person 


1st person 

2nd person 
3rd person 


0)' 

> 

4J / 

. 

o c; 

u o\, 


0 
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•H 
H 

« 

e 


feminine 


neuter . ' 


English 


s lb j . 


L 


'you 


he ' 


''she 


it 


we 


you 


they^ 


^ho 


obj . 


me 


'him 


her 


us 


^hem 


/ whom 


Chinese * 


w5 


ni 


/ta 1 




"nlmen"* 


tamei^ 

/ 


sh^i 



Figure 10: Pronouns in English and Chinese 
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jrhiBu-Gh-iivese^student may have trouble distinguishing the subjec- 
tive ''case of a pronoun from its objective counterpart. The most 
common error resulting from this is the use 'of the subjective 
case Where th e objerfivp rfase -sh ould b o uscd -r — ghe-d-ist inc Li on 



between he and, she, and between him and her, is alsp often ne- 
glected by the Chinese student.# sinc e this distinction does not 
*exist in his^ative language*. It is easier for the Chinese 
--student to distinguish, it from he -she , him-her. This may be due 
partly to the fact that it in Chinese *dpes not oft^n occur in the 
same contexts as he-she, him-her , and*' partly to the fact tha-t, 
in the.'^Chinese mi'nH", the difference between it and he- she or him-^ 
her is^greai:er than that between he --and > she ^ him and her. \In or- 
der, to'learn the pronoun inflections in English, the cKTnese^ stu- 
dent simply must learn some distinctions that are lacking in his 
native language, dhly extensive practice- will helpj'him internal- 
ize "these distinctions. • • . ' ^ 



2.7.2. In Englisli there are tv^o sets of polssessive* pronoun forms 
the possessive pronominal adjectives and the absolute possessive 
pronouns. The adjectival forms modify nouns ^hile the absplute 
*^forms replace the adjectival possessive and the modified noun, In 
Chinese ^ there are no discrete possessive pronoun forms at all. 
Possession is expressed for pronouns, just as for nouns, by the ' 
addition of the attributive marker de (cf. section 2.5.), and an 
absolute is formed .by the simE?.© omission of the rtodified noun: 



" Tha£|'s -I my. Ibook. 
] Ndx I shiLwfidel shd. 



Thatr s j jnin^ . 
I shi| \^6de. 



See Figure 11 for the full set .of English Possessive .Pronouns. 
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Plural 
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Q) 
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4J 
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O 
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Q) 
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Englis^i 



ad j 



my 



your 



her 



our 



his 



its 



your 



.their 



whose 



abs; 



mine 



yours 



hers 



ours 



yours 



theirs 



Chinese 



w6 de 



nl de 



ta de 



w6men 
de 



niman 
de 



tamen 
de 



sh^i 
de 



Figure 11 : Possessive Pronouns in English and Chinese ^ ^> 
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Note that for three of the possessive pronouns on the chart one 
form- serves* both the adjectival and the absolute functions. \For 
-eac h of - t he-others, however,' there are two distinct forms, the . " 
absolute form derived from the adjectival form, by the additio^oOf 
/z/ (spelled s ) , except in first person singular, where mine . is' 
derived from in^ by>*the addition of ./n/ (/rtay/ + /n/ = /mayn/) ^ , ' 
, . Because the Chinese 'pronou,n plus attributive 'de' serv§s\-* 
both the .adjectival and the absolute functions,- the Chinese' stu- 
dent ^will have difficulty learning to^separate the two sets of"\ - 
English forms'^, often producitig- sentences like Is, this^ y ours \ 
book ? The tendency .to use the /V tprm is reinforced, by the ,\ 
fact .that the thr:ie possessives that have only one form do end' \ 
in /z/, ,and possessives for nouns (both adjectival and absolute)^ 
end In ^s^i John ' s book; the book is John ' s . \ , 

2.8. - Word Classes . - \ 

' 'The most important word clashes in English are: nouns, verbs 
adjectives, and adverbs. The word classes in Chinese, do not do- ' \ 
incide with those in.'English. - Because word classes have mutually 
exclusive' functions in a sentence the Chinese student must learn 
to ^drstinguish 'among the different word classes . in English ; The 
first' "question is: How do ,we define the word classes An English? 
There! are two approaches. The first is a morphological one. 
From the fprm of certain words ^ri^ the derivational and iriflec- 

•tional processes that they can undergo, ,we can" tell what word 
class they belong to. For example, we know that slowly, quietly , • 
and rapidly are adverbs ^because they have the adverbial suffix 
"ii- We; know tha.t agreed , ate , . and bought are verbs because they 
are the past tense of. verbs. Similarly, j^^e .know that white , 
bright , and pretty are adjectives because we can derive their 
comparative .fo.nns. by\ adding^ the. suffix .-er We also_know that 
write' , sleep , hit are verbs" Because we can form the. past tense of 
these words/ In all these words, there is either something in 

' the form o? , -^he .word or some- inflectional or derivational poten-t 
tial that signals to us that these words belong to certain word 
classes. \ But this method of finding out what word class a cer- 
tain word*, belongs to is not totally reliable. By this method of 
classification, many words in English will be found to belong to 
more than one word class. For example, the word act is a noun in 
that we can arrive at its plural form by adding the suffix -s. 
It is also a verb because we can obtain its past^tense by adding 
the suffix -ed. The word quiet is an"^ ad jective because we can 
derive its comparative- form by adding the suffix -er . "it is' also 
a verb because we can form its past tense by adding -ed. We also 
know that it is a noun (In the quiet of the night...) but we can- 
not demonstrate that it is a noun by the method presented above.. 
This brings us to the second method of classifying words:' 

-classification by the syntactic function of a word in a sentence. 
In this approach, th^ class of a word is defined by the relation- 
ship Qf the word tc6ther words in the sentence. This method has 
two advantages. It-'can tell us to what word class a certain word 
belongs in ascertain sentence. In our example In the quiet of 
the night . . . , quiet is preceded by the definite article. This 
signals to us that quiet functions as a noun ""in ,this sentence. 



A second advantage of this method of classification is that each 
word, as it is used in a specific sentence, belongs to one and 
only one word class. Thus, quiet' is a verb in Please quiet down, 
an adjective in The street is quiet at night , and a nouij in The 
quiet of the nigHtTjt . Admittedly, it may belong to more, than one 
class when it is used differently in different sentences; but 
each occurrence of it belongs to' only one word class. This lends 
greater determinacy to our definition of word classes- than the 
first method. 

Word^ in the English language lend themselves fairly well to 
the first method of, word classification* There are many words 
that would "fall into more than one class if classified morpholog- 
ically, but most English words can be classified into one or an- 
9ther of these classes. The picture is quite different in Chi- 
nese. Most wor,ds in Chinese cannot be classified morphologically 
into -only one word class. For one ching, most words in Chinese • 
are. formed in such a way that _one cannot tell merely from the 
form of- the words themselves what class' of words they belong to. • 

one uses- the criterion of derivational potentials, only part 
of the vocabulary can be classified, because derivations in/ Chi- 
nese are not as bountiful as in English. The « second method/ of 
classification is much more applicable in Chinese.' 

In Chinese, just as in English, words can be classified de- 
cisively in accordance with the function they serve in the sen- 
tence. We pointed out earlier that the *same word may serve dif- 
ferent functions in different sentences and therfore belong to 
different word classes. We will present further examples in Eng- 
lish: 



Astronomy interests Tom. 
^ Tom has many interests. 



( Interests is a vetb.) 
(Interests is a noun.) 



This is a fast train. 
Sill drives fast . 

Please put the potatoes in the bag . 
Please bag the potatoes. 



( Fast is an adjective.) 
(Fast is an adverb.) 

( Bag is a noun-. ) ' 
( Bag is a verb-. ) 



The same word functioning differently in different sentences is 
a common phenomenon in English. But it is even more common in 
Chinese. Many words in English must undergo a derivational pro- 
cess before they can take on a different function, byt very of- 
ten, comparable words in Chinese can servfe .several functions^ 
without any change in their form: 



He is ill. 

tajbing le 

hejbecome ill perfect, marker) 



( 111 is an -adjective. ) 
( bing ^ is a verb.) 



Wha't kind of illness is this? ( IllneL . is a derived noun.) 
zh^ jshi jsh^mfne'jblng ' ( bing is a noun.) 

this |(copJula)|what jillness 
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I'm happy. ( Happy is an adjective.) 

w6lh^n Ikuaile. ( kuail^ is an adjective.) 

I |very |to be happy 

Happiness is mote important than money. ( Happiness is a 
kuail^ Ibi Ijinqidn jzh6ngy^o derived noun. ) 

happiness jcompare Jmoney [important ' ( kuail^ is' a noun.) 



The above examples illustrate the fact that the derivation of 
words of one class from words of another class is Yiot as common 
in Chinese as it is in English. In recent years, tl\e deriva- 
tional processes in Chinese seem to have become somewhat more de- 
veloped, perhaps due to the influence of European languages. But 
still, these processes are not as rich in Chinese as they are in 
English. For this reason, Chinese students may have trouble ^ 
learning the many derived words in English. 

1 ..9-.-- Problems With Word Classes . 

2.9.1. Word. classes in English do not coincide with those in' 
Chinese. Aside from the fact that words in Chinese cannot ie 
assigned tQ morphological classes as readily as, words in English, 
the syntactic word classes in the two languages do not coincide. 

The first discrepancy is that adjectives in Chinese are syn- 
tactically very much like verbs. For this reason, many grammarr 
ians q£ Chinese treat adjectives as a subclass of verbs: 

She dances on'^t'he stage, 
ta jzaijtdi- | sjiahgj ti^owii 



she j at I stage) top | dance. 

She is pretty on th6 $tage. v 
ta^'lzai j tdi- j shangj h^n I pi^oliang 
shejat |stage|t'op j veryj pretty . 

Notice that the Chinese words /tiaowu/ dance and /picioliang/ 
pretty combine with other words in the sentence in the exact same 
way. In English, pretty <dif fers from dances in that the copula 
i£ n^ust be inserted before pretty, an adjective. In Chinese, 
however, ad3.ectives and verbs do have some functions that they do 
not share; but they have enough functions in common that we may 
consider adjectives a subclass of verbs. This treatment also co- 
incides with the feeling of the native speaker of Chinese, who 
considers adjectives and verbs as one word class. For this rea- 
son, Chinese students may fail to distinguish adjectives from 
verbs in English. In section 4.5., we will discuss' one problem 
that results from the failure to make this important distinction 
in English. We wi3.1 continue to speak of adjectives in Chinese, 
but with the understanding that they are a subclass of verbs. 

2.9.2. Classifiers in Chinese . 

A second point of comparison between the word classes of 
English anpl those of Chinese is the existence of a class of words 
called classifiers . This is a class of words in Chinese that has 
only an imperfect parallel in English. 
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In Chinese^ most nouns, when preceded by a demonstrative 
and/or a number must be preceded immediately by a classifier. The 
ordering of all these elements is as follows:- 

demonstrative ^+ number + classifier + noun 

The classifier varie,s from noun to noun, but most classifiers 
are shared by a class of nouns. There is no pre-determined way 
of pairing classifiers with nouns, but their co-occurrence does 
form certain patterns. For example, zhi is the classifier that 
often occurs with long flat objects, zhang is a classifier that 
often occurs with thin sheetlike, objects. But these patterns 
cannot be used as an infallible guide. 

There is- nothing in English comparable to the classif ier» in • 
Chinese. The- nearest thing is the measure words (a sack of sug- 
ar, a row of lupuses). In Chinese, measure words are a subclass 
of classif ier5%. 

Measure words^ used in both English and Chinese: * 

one dozen oranges a row of houses 

yi \d& Ijtizi yi Ipdi Ifdngzi 

one I dozen (orange one |row [house 

Classifiers used in Chinese, but not in English: 

this house several books 

zh^i |d6ng jf^ngzi — jl Ib^n |sliu 

' this ICclassif iQr)|house several Ijclassif ier)|book 

It is the second type of classifiers that has jio parallel in Eng- 
lish. They cannot be translated into English and are simply de- 
leted in the translation. 

_Eor^tunately , this difference between the two languages does 
not cause much problem for the Chinese student of English. He 
only has to learn that this kind of classifier does not exist in 
English. On the other hand, a native speaker of English studying 
Chinese will find this system of classifiers to be a real trouble- 
maker. 

2.10.' Comparative and Superlative Forms . 

The superlative is expressed in Chinese in a way very simi- 
lar to that in English. In English, it is usually expressed by 
adding either the suffix - est or the word most to the adjective 
or the adverb. In Chinese, superlative is expressed by adding 
the word /zixi/ most in front of the Chinese word which corre- 
sponds to -the adjective or adverb in English: 

This car is the fastest, 
zh^i |b\!i Ichezl Iziii Iku^i 



This car is the fastest, 
i^i jbii 

this (([fclassif ier)|car |most |fast 

He works most slowly, 
ta |zu6shi |zu6 |de |z6i tmcin 
he jwork^ Ido | |most [slowly 
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The comparative is expressed in Chinese in several different 
ways. When only one of the things being compared is stated in 
the sentence, the most common patterns of comparison are exem- 
plified by the following: 

This car is ^faster. 
• .zhei Ibu - chezi |bl j iao .Ikuai 
this |Cclassifier)|car (comparatively jfast 

or zhei Ibu Jchezi Ikuai jyidi^r 

' this l^lassif ier)|car jfast la bit ^ 

He walks more slowly, 

ta |z6u be |bl j iao Jman 

he (walk I [comparatively jslowly 

or talz6u jde jman jyidi^r 
hejwalkj jslowla bit 

phen both of the things being compared are stated in the sen- 
tence, the most common patterns .of comparison in Chinese are ex- 
emplified by the 'following sentences: » ^ 

Mrs. Li is fatter than Mr, Li, ^ ^ 

Li jtaitai Jbl ILi jxiansheng jp^ng 

^ LijMrs. {compare [Li |Mr , ; jfat ^ 

Mrs. Li runs faster than Mr, Li* 

Ll jtaitai jbl jLl jxiansheng jp^o jde jku^i 

LijMrs. {compare JlI jMr,. {run j jfast 

The complexity of the comparative forms in Chinese does not pose, 
much of a problem to the Chinese student of English since the , 
pattern in English is much simpler than that in Chinese. The 
Chinese student simply has to substi'tute the usage of the syntac- 
tic constructions in Chinese with the usage of the .derived com- 
parative forms in English, It is the irregularities in the deri- 
vation of the comparative and superlative forms in English that 
will cause some trouble to the Chinese student. Aside from sev- 
eral different rules for deriving the regular comparative and 
superlative forms in English, there are a number of adjectives 
and adverbs that have irregular comparative and superlative forms 
which must be memorized individually by the student. As for the 
regular comparative and superlative forms of English, the rules 
for deriving them are as follows: 

1) All one-syllable adjectives and adverbs are marked with 
- er suffix in the comparative and - est in the superlative, 

2) All two-syllable adjectives and adverbs ending with the 
sound /i/ are marked with -er in comparative and - est in the^ su- 
perlative, 

3) All other forms are preceded by more in the comparative 
and most in the superlative, 

4) All superlative forms are almost always preceded by 
the (see section 5,12.2.). 
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Aside from mastering these* several rules in English, the Chinese 
student must learn the seemingly innumerable exceptions to them. 
There are forms that outrightly deviate from the above rules: 

good - better best ^ 
' well - better - best 
bad - worse - worst 

There are others that seem to conform to these, rules, but only- 
imperfectly: 

.1 able - more able - most able (in conformity wi±h the rules) 
- > able - abler - ablest' (not quite' in conformity) 

ably - more ably - most ably (qpntradi^cts rule 2.) 

Fortunately, most of the irregular comparative and' superlative 
forms in English are those that occur commonly and the foreign 
'student will have more chances of encountering them at an early 
'stage. Again, practice with the irregular forms in actual se;n- 
tenc^es would be more effective than having the student memorize 
meaningless-utterances like good - better - best . 

2.11. ' Noun inflection for Gender . 

In English, many nouns have masculine versus feminine forms. 
One group applies to persons: 

duke - duchess 

actor r actress 

hero - heroine 

comedian - comedienrte 

laundryman- laundrywoman 

A second group refers to certain animals. With most animals, 
there is no masculine-feminine distinction in English. However, 
with some, the masculine-feminine distinction is made: 



bull 
cock 

stallion 
gander 
buck 
boar 



cow 

hen 

maire 

goose 

doe 

sow 



In Chinese, the masculine-feminine distinctioi^, is usually not 
made : 



actor-actress 
y^nyiian' 



author-authoress = 
zudjia 



bull -cow 
niii 



cock-^hen 



There are a few exceptions to this : 



prince 
kong-zi 



princess 
kong-zhfl 
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emperor 
hudng-ti 



empress 
huing-h6u 



But most of these exceptions are with nouns that refer to titles. 

In Chinese, when the speaker wishes to emphasize the gender 
of a noun, be may sometimes add a masculine or feminine prefix, 
sometimes an adjective denoting gender: 



cow 

mu jniu 

(feminine prefix) I bovine 

hen "' 

mCi I ji 

(f* prefix) chicken 

authoress 

nO j2u6jia 

female [author 



bull 

kong j niu 

(masculine prefix)) bovine 
t 

cock ^ • 
Jcong ^ I'ji 
^m♦ prefix)} chicken* 

heroine 

n^i Tyingxidng. 
female I hero 



When the Chinese speaker does not particularly wish to emphasize 
the gender of a noun,^he would not indicate it* When speaking^ 
English, he may continue to disregard the gender of nouns, even 
where it is important to make the distinction between masculine 
and feminine. For instance, he may call a cock a hen , a bull a 
cow, etc. The Chinese student must first of all rid himself of 
the habit of thinking that all nouns are neuter. , He mu^t then 
learn which nouns have^ the masculine-feminine distinction in Eng- 
lish. There is no one particular way of deriving the feminine 
forms from the masculine forms, especially with nouns that refer 
to animals. The Chinese student would do best to memorize the 
masculine and feminine forms as separate lexical items. 

2.12. . Derivation of Words of One Class From« .Another > 

In English, there are many ways in^which words of one class 
can be derived from those of aqcther class. As we rioted in 2.8., 
words in Chinese do not belong to'morphological classes as 
clearly as words in English. Many wor'^s can function differently 
in different sentences without any changes in their^ forms. This 
is one reason why there are fewer grammatical derivations in Chi- 
nese than in English. Some English grammatical derivations are: 



Adjective - Adverb 
Adjective - Noun 

Adjective - Verb 

Noun - Adverb 

Noun - Adjective 

Noun - Verb 



slow-slowly, possible-possibly 

possible- possibility 
righteous-righteousness . . 

white-whiten, equal -equalize 
little-belittle , large-enlarge 

human-humanly , length-lengthwise 
day-daily 

education-educational 
/ Japan-Japanese, rain-rainy 

/ danger-endanger , beauty-beauti f y 
' improve-improvement 



educate-education 
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Verb - .Adjective 



interest--interes ting-interested 
comfort-comfortable 



There are so'^e grammatical derivations in Chinese. Those that 
bear similarities to grammatical derivations in English would be 
a good starting point to introduce Chinese students to the innum- 
erable derivational processes in English. By reflecting upon 
similar processes in their native language, Chinese students will 
understand tljie, derivations in English more readily. Below a 
chart of the few derivational suffixefe in Chinese that bear simi- 
larities to derivations in English: 



Chinese Suffix 



Comparable English 
Suffix 



Examples 



- huA 
literally, 
•transform* 



-126/ -ifj^ 



mechanize beautify 
jxxi^- I huct mSi- \huk 
machine! beauty! 



-de 

(the attributive 
marker) 



-tic , -al 



- Xing 
'nature • 



scientific 
kexu^- I de 
science 



political 
zh^ngzhi- Ide 
politics I 



- ity , - ness 



ppssibilit^ 
k$n6ng- jxmg 
possible I 

seriousness 
ydnzh6ng-| xing 
serious I 



-l6n 
•discourse* 



- zBTSyi " 
•doctrine • 



-ism 



idealism 

w^i jxin-| lun 

only ! mind! -ism 

evolutionism 



jinhuk- 
evolve 



liin 
-ism 



-ism 



communism 
g6ng | chcin- 
share | property 

imperialism 
diguo- 

imperialistiQ 
state 



2h5yi 
doctrine 



zhiiyi 
doctrine 



Although these Chinese suffixes are. similar to some derivations 
in English, they are only roughly comparable. The Chinese stu- 
dent should not equate any ope derivational process with a suffix 
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in his native language. These comparative examples are useful • 
Only as aids for .the Chinese student, to gain an understanding 
of the derivations in English. 

The total number of grammatical derivations in Chinese is 
not much greater than the number of suffixes listed above. It 
is obvious that a much, greater number exists in English. 

After some exposure to derived words in English, the foreign 
student will be able to make an intelligent guess at the meaning 
of a* new derived word that he encounters. However, there are 
' inconsisten5:ies that will prove troublesome • For example, most 
words that end in -Ij^ are adverbs. However, there are many ad- 
jectives that also Bear the suffix -ly : 

lovely, friendly, manly, unsightly, brotherly, costly • 

There^ are also -ly-words which are both adjectives and adverbs: 

monthly, daily, nightly, yearly, likely 

If the foreign studenf^encounters troublesome words in\the con- 
text of a sentence, he would be in a much better position to 
guess at the meaning of the word than he would be if a 'new word 
is simply thfusted at him.^ For this reason, it is much more 
effective to introduce new words ,. especially those produced by 
one of the many derivational processes in Engilish, in the con- 
text of ' sentences. 

.The— f oreign'-smadent may also have trouble creating new words 

according to the derivational processes that he has learned. 
This is because the derivational processes in English are neither 
completely regular nor irregular^ While there is enough of a 
pattern to encourage the foreign student to be productive, there 
is still enough irregularity to vex him continually: 

agile - ag*ility pastor - pastoral 

able - ability " doctor - doctoral 

J ample - *ampility actor - *actoral 

The more cautious and perhaps timid student will refrain from 
using derived words that he has never heard before. The more 
daring and creative student will attempt to produce words along 
the patterns that he has observed among the derived words he 
knows. There are advantages to both approaches. Perhaps a mix-- 
ture of creativity with cautiousness would be a good middle 
course. 

A final point that must be remarked upon here is that many 
derived words acquire meanings that cannot be inferred from the 
meaning of the original words. For historical reasons/ derived 
words, as independent vocabulary items, often develop special 
connotations and nuances in meaning. Compare the meaning of the 
following derived words with that of their original words: 

taste - tasteful The table was arranged in a tasteful way. 

*Our dinner was tasteful tonight. 
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awful - awfully 
human - humane 
child - childish 



Our drill instruct9r is awfully pretty. 

Human b'eings are not always humane. , ^• 

Although he is already a grown man, he 
is still very ^hildish. • ^ 



A foreign student must be exposed to such words individually in 
order to learn, their true -meanings . Those derived words in com- 
mon usage wHich deviate from the meaning of their original words 
should be pointed out to the foreign student to prevent possible 
embarrassing mistakes.' 

2.13. Word Derivation Through'^f fixing . 

2.13. r. A type of derivational process which is especially pro- 
lific, in the English language is the formation of complex words 
through affixing. A "few of the most common derivational affixes 
used to make new words are these: 



Prefixes^ 


Meaning 


Examples * 


co- 


together 


coexistence 


de- 


away, down 


deform 


sub- 


under ^ 


subterrainian 


trans-- 


across , 


transgress 


re- 


again 


recondition 


. semi- 


half 


semi-literate 


un-/inr-,ir-,im- 


not ' 


impolite 


bi- 


two 


bilateral 


uni- 


one 


unilateral 


multi- 


many 


multimillionaire 


pre- 


before * 


preregister 


anti- 


against 


antisocial 


counter-t 


against 


counterrevolutionary 


Suffixes: - 


Meaning 


Examples 


-able,-ible. 


able 


definable 


-er , -or 


agent 


actor, lawnmower • ■ 


-ful 


full of 


cupful 


-like 


to resemble 


childlike ' 


-ist 


proponent, expert 


scientist, communist 


-less 


without 


endless 



. 

The abov^ list is far from complete, but it does, give a^^ampling 
of the suffixes and prefixes in English. There are not quite as 
many in Chinese as there axe in English, but those that exist in 
Chinese will help Lhe student undirstand how suffixes and pre- 
fixes work in English. 



Chinese Prefix 
kl^ 



0G7 



Meaning 
-able,'-ible 
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Examples 
lovable palatable 
k^-lai k$-|k6u 
I love I mouth 



Chinese, Prefixes 
. zi- 



Meaning 
auto- 



un- 



^ Examples 
automatic autobioaraphy 
21- |d6ng zi- [zhuan 

Imove Ibiog'raphy 

unscientific 



bi' 



kexu6 
science 



-> .1 



dan- 



duo- 



' w6i- 



fei- 



irre^ular 
bjJi- Iguize 

{regulation 

unilateral 
•dan- fangmicin 
aspect 



poly-,multi- polysyllabic 



uni- 



pseudo- 



non- 



duo- 



yinji^ 
syllabic 



pseudo-government 
(puppet government) 
w&i- I zh^ngf u 

I government 



nonphysical 
fei-|w\Jizh£ 

[material! 



de- 



chTn- 



pro- 



pro-American 



choln- 



m&i 
America 



Chinese Suffixes 
< -zh6 * 



-yudn 



-31a 



Meaning 
-er ,-or 



-er,-or 



-ist 



Examples 
compiler 



bian 
compile 



-zh5 



teacher 

teach I 

. V. 
scientist 



kfxu^ • 
science 



Derivation through affixing has -become more prolific in Chinese 
in recent years, perhaps .due to inf luer^^je ' from European lan- 
guages. But there are still not nearly as many prefixes and' suf- 
fixes in Chinese as there* are in English." 

Just as the words of one class derived from those of anothej 
class through grammatical^ derivations^/ complex words of the pres- 
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6'nt typ^x'fiave inconsistencies and irregularities^ that will pro 
tfoub)^ome to the foreign student. But the Chinese student 
stiojald realize from the \asag.$ of prefixes and suffixes in his na 
J;irve language that this method of. derivation is not 1 otally pro- 
^/ductive; that is, one cannot produce new words along obser<re,d 
' pattern^ at will: " " ' 

We have: ^ acti^^ism - activist 

socialism - socialist ^ 
' ' ; individualism - individualist -* 

but: . conservatism t *pon§ervatist <> 

v 

" ^ We have: activislnfi ^ - activist - /activi^e 

monopolism - monopolist - ' ipohopolize 

but: * racism - racist - |*raci2e\ 

notice in: organism - organist-organije JLhere isn't the 

s^me relationship as there is, among other wotds that follow this 
patj:ern* of derivation. - > / 

/ ^ X 

The general meaning of the affixes In Eng;li:sh^>^i'll help the\for- 
eign-,s4:.udent le^rn the meaning of new lex;ical items containing 
these suffixes. But he cannot assume tha£ he can create wordi 



lasiri'g the affixes he 'knows. Extensive exposure, to the English \ 
language will uncover .for the foreign "student more and fnore in;?. ^ 
consistencies to the general patterns , an^' he will eventually \ 



\ 



gain , a feel for what is a derived word, and what is an pdd^sound- 
ing non-word. 

* ' Another type of error that a f oi^feign studerMrlriay make is the 
misidentif ication of affixes. Sometimes, Wh^ut^eems to be an ' 
^affix in a word would siynply be a p^rt of^the basic word. Thus, 
refuse does not mean to fuse again / rejdress does not mean to 
^ress again ,^ and interview does not mean to , view between . "The 
instructor should- point out words, in common, usage that may lead 
''to,.this kind of error. / 

2.13.2. Oneyof the problems that foreign students have'with 
affixes and grammatical derivations in En^li^h is that certain 
derivational; morphemes have different, but similar forms. Some 
derivationa^ morphemes have ;more than one form: 

un~ yjp^oir- il - unfriendly, unreasonable, unfinished 
ini - inhospitable , inaccurate , infrequent ' 

/irreligious , irregular, irrevocable 
illegal, illegible, illegitimate 
impolite, impossible, immovable 

ible - ' / comfortable, drinkable, definable 

' edible, sensible, divisible- " 

- ent -ant emergent, clement, dependent 

clairvoyant, reluctant^; pleasant 
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. It is difficult even for the native speaker to learn which form 
of- a derivational morpheme is used in which words, .It may be 
even more difficult for fthe foreign student to match. the correct 
forms with particular words. The fcrri^i-gn— atjident will have only 
his memory to rely on in learning the/ correct farms. It may be' 
helpful if he learns from the very beginning a.11 the possible 
forms* for the various derivatioilal morphemes,* 

'All ^he derivational morphemesy^ given in the, above examples^' 
with the exception of the first on^, have different forms only / 
in the spelling. For the studen<: who only wishes to learn to / 
speak English, this would not pose to<^. great a problem. The pre- 
fix un r in - ir - il- im- is the on'e that'v^uld pause trouble to 
all students. Only extensive exposure, t^ forms using this prefix 



will allow "the student to'pvercc/me th'is problem. 



/ 



2.14. . 



Stress in Derived Wo ];ds , 



2.14.1. Stress shift and/or /vowel shift may accompany addi|tion 
of derivation morphemes : / . ' / 



stress shift; 



medicate -medication 

educate, - e^Iucation 

solid ' - solidity , 

act" /e, activity 

feminine - femininitN 



vowel shift with or without accompanying stress shifi 



/e-a/ 

/ay-I/ 

/i-e/' 

/e-as/ 

/o-a/ 

/e-a/ 



person 
as^ihine 
serene 
. pr&tf^ne 
vferb6se 
curious 



--'personify 

- asininiti 

- serenity j 

- prbfinity 

- verb6sity 

- cur ios i ty 



In English, many words^^are derived from more bafeic words by hav- 
ing d^^rivational morphemes appended to them. Fpreign s/tudents in 
general fiave trouble placing stress on the correct syllables in 
English. This trouble is compounded when a derivational morpheme, 
causes a shift in the stress. The foreign student may / be accu.s- 
tomed to a certain stress pattern^ in a certain word, ^when 
adds a derivational morpheme ^to it, he may still use t^he o'tijginal 
stress pattern. Related to this problem is the shif tJij>-tI^e vow- 
, el when a derivational morpheme ^is added to a word^ jhe foreign 
student has the tendency to neglect vowel shifts.' Practice' with 
pairs of original and derived words will help the foreign student 
to learn the stress and vowel shifts. He should learn to perform 
the stress and vowel shifts so automatiga'lly that he/can, apply 
them to the derived words in his new ;v6cabulary items. , 

j 

'2.14.2. Words that belong to two classes may have /varying read- 
ings. There i IS a group of words in English that cai^ function 
both as nouns and as verbs, but have two, pronunc ' ations depending 
on which way ^they are used.: 
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project 

produce 

object 

subject 

record 

rebound 



progress 

reject 

contract 

import 

combat 

protest 



Jih^-aisad-^--^(Mirrs-r^5Tfese wofai*" are. stressed on the first syl- 
lable. -As verbs, their^^stress is oh the second 'syllable. 

"The foreign student has difficulty, in placing stress, on the 
correct syllables of words in .general. In learning, the stress on 
these particular words, the "instructor nua&t^'oint out the shift 
in stress with the change in the^^^mTfion of 'the 'word in a sen- 
tence. In Chinese, there^rer also certain wor<3s that can func- 
tion both as ver^bs^and as nouns. However, there is no comparable 
shift in^^stress when the function of the word is changed, 'in or- 
der^tO'-internalize- the stress shift in these words, the Chinese 

-student should practice with patirs of senten<:es like the follow- 
ing: « 

We have made much progress this week I 

We have progressed quite a bit this week'. 

Please bring your record when you come for your appointment. 
Your latest achievements will be' recorded. ^ 

2.15.*^ Diminutive Forms . - ^ 

In English, some nouns have diminutive forms : 



goose 


gosling 


book - 


"booklet 


cigar - 


cigarette o 


lamb - 


lambkin 


dog ^ - 


puppy - 


cat 


kitten 


cow 


calf 


^duck " - 


duckling , 


stream - 


streamlet 


circle - 


circle^t 



In Chinese also some nouns, have diminutive counterparts, formed 
by a diminutive suffix appended to the original nouns. FoV some 
other nouns, the sm^llness is expressed oniy by having the ad- 
jective xiao , Vsm^ll ' added before the noun. There are more di- 
minutive nouns in Chinese then there are in English. In both 
languages, there are no hard and fast rul^es about how diminutive 
forms are derived from the regular fbrm^. Sometimes, the deri- 
vational process is no longer productive and the original word has 
fallen from common usage while the deriyed word has lost its di- 
minutiye meaning. Examples are ,t-he wprds pamphlet and hamlet . 
In order to learn the diminutive^ {^c^rms in English, it would be 
best for the Chinese student to memorize the forms as separate 
lexical items. It may be helpful if the diminutive forms are inr 
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troduced at the same time their regular counterparts are intro- 
duced^ so that the student will realize what nouns haye'diminu- 

- 5 tive forms from the very beginning ♦ For instance , if a foreign 

- ^. student learns cat before .he learns kitten , he may develop the 

habit of Vef erring to, .both cats and kittens as cats and may hav^ . 
trouble correcting the hab.it when he finally learns the word kj^t - 
ten ♦ On the other hard, if he learns them both at the beginning , 
he v/ill distinguish between them. ' ' 

2.16. Ordinal Numbers . 

X The -formation of ordinal numbers is more va'ried in English 

_^__than in Chinese. In Chinese/ ordinal numbers are formed simply 

^ by adding the prefix di- before the corresponding cardinal num- 
bers. In English, the correspondence between ordinal and cardin- 
al numbers is as follows: 



Cardinal number 
X + one 
X + two 
X +' three 
X + Yty 
All others 



Ordinal number 

X + first ^ 
X + second 
X + third 
X + Ytieth 
- add -th to cardinal number 



The Chinese student should not have too much trouble if he learns 
the above rules. 



\ 
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^OHhV'VEH 3: SYNTAX: KNGLLSII AND CM INKS K SHNTKNCE .PATTHRNS 

'f'ho Sontenco; Introduction . 

In this manual, the discussion of syntax is dividod into 
throo different parts; the sentence, the verb phrase, and the noun 
phrase. However, not every difference between the structure of 
-Chinese and that of English, nor every difficulty that a Chinese 
student may have in learnijig English, can be neatly assigned to 
one of these pacts. There is much overlapping among them. For 
example, in English we add the dummy auxiliary do/ did in front 
of the verb when the sentence is either a question or in the neg- 
ative. There is no corresponding auxiliary in Chinese -nnd the 
Chinese student may have difficulty in learning to insert this 
auxiliary in English sentences where it is necessary. This can 
be considered a point for comparison in the overall sentence 
structure. On the other hand, it is a process that is applied to 
the verb phrase, and therefore can be appropriately discuijsed in 
the verb phrase section. In order to avoid repetition, problems 
that may overlap two or three parts will be discussed in the part 
that comes first in the text. For example, the abovb problem 
with do/did wiiJ bo discussed in the sentence rather than the 
verb pHrase section. It is hoped that the reader will use the 
index to locate the overlapping problems that canrfot be assigned 
to any one particular section. 

In every language, grammat leanness ir> quality that cannot 
be precisely defined. In English as well as Chinese, there are 
sentences that are neither strictly correct or incorrect. For 
example, we can understand the sentence I swept clean the floo r , 
although it sounds a little odd. We know OFat we w6iTl3^ norma iTy 
say £ swep t the Moor clean , but wo cannot say exactly why the 
other sentence is incorrect. When we cannot explain why a sen- 
tence is incorrect, we may wonder v/hc,ther it is incorrect at. all. 
Chinese speakers learning English a^3^ a second language will of- 
ten say things that horSiar between the correct and incorrect, or 
things that are not incorrect, but awkward, in Enqli;jh. Jn this 
mcinual, the errors as well as t.ho av/kward constructions that Clii- 
nose speakers tire likely to utter will bo pointed out. it is 
hoped that the teacher will become more attuned to the difficul- 
ties of the Chinese studont and more able to teach him to spoak 
Enqiish not only more correctly, but also nft:)re smoothly and 
fluently. ' ^ ' 

There* are many points of contrast between the overall sen- 
Lenco struQturt* of .Chinese* and that of English. Those conlrast- 
it.Uj points tluit may caune difficulty for the^Chinoso speaker 
will bo discus.s(fd one by one in this unit. The table beginning 
on the next page shows , the points that will be discussed. 

( 

i . I . Subhoct-Pred t^^iL^ilJ^^- ^ *^ ^' * ^^"-^^UP • 

The ro)^:ionsTifp beLwe<7iV"t.he subject and predicate is looso 
jji.Chinoso* sentences. In EnqJish sentencoji, we can u:^n<illy dis- 
cern a subject <infl a predi<;atc*. Th^* one [)rincif)<il oxccf>t ion is 
in imperative's, where the inibjoct is 'understood' .uul is thf*r<»- 
fore deleted. In <i 1 1 other .'ient<*nrf*s , there is uj;n<illy .i dc*fin'-' 
.ible relationship betwo<:n the «sub)eot and the pred i (ra tr- . fn Chi- 
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Sentence 



Table ^ 7 
Structure in English 



and Chinese 



Points of 
Comparison 


English 


Chinese 


Discussion 
Section 


Subject and 
Predicate 


subject present in 
English sentences 
other than imper- 
'atives 


subject often 
deleted 


3.1. 

9 


Position 
of direct 
object 


normally after the 
verb 


often before 
the verb 


3.2.1. 


Here- and 
there 

/ 


often in initial 
position in sen- 
tences 


rarely in initial 
position 


3.2.2. 


Position of 
time adverb 


sentence initial 
position or after 
the verb 


always before the* 
verb 


3.3.1. 


Position of 
place ad- 
verbs 


most f,requently 
after the verb, 
sometimes in sen- 
tence initial 
position 


most frequently 
immediately before 
^ the \^erb , some- 
times in initial 
position 


3.3.2. 


Position of 
Conditional 
Clause 


either before or 
after main clause 


usually before the 
main clause 


3.4.1. 


Time clause 


can .be logically 
the main clause 


never the logic- 
ally main clause 


-3.4.2. 


Position of 

because 

clause 


either before or 
after the main 
clause 


normally before 
main clause 


3.4.3. 


Conjunction 


important in Eng- 
lish sentences 


of ten'^ deleted 


3.4.4. 


Conjoined 
noun phrase 
or verb ph . 
in series 


syntactic patterns in English and Chi- 
nese are different 


3.5.1. 


Conjoined 

verbal 

nominals 


must be in the 
same form 


are naturally in 
the same forms as , 
diverse forms do 
not exist in Chi- 
nese 


3.5.2. 
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Table 7(cont . ) 

r 



Points of 
Comparison 


English 


Chinese 


1 

Discussion 
Section 


Deletion of 
identical 
verb in a 
sentence 


preferred in Eng- 
lish 


never in Chinese 


3.6. 


Relative 
position of 
subject and 
auxiliary 
verb in 
questions 


reversed f-rom that . 
in statements 


same as that in 
statements 


3.7.2. 


Position of 
wh-words in 
questions 


always in initial 
position 


position variable 


3.7.2. 


Answer to 

yes-no 

questions 


usually begins 
with yes or no 


need not begin 
with yes or no 


3 .7 . 3 . 


Length .of 
answer to 
yes-no 
question 


longer in Chinese than in English 


3.7.4. 


Answers to 
negatively 
phrased 
(questions 


Chinese concept*ion opposite from that 
in English 


3.7.5. • 


Question 
tags 


much more complicated in English than 
in Chinese 


3.7.6. 


Position of 

negative 

particles 


after auxiliary 
verb 


before entire verb 
phrase 


3.8.1. ' 


Auxiliary 
do/did 


necessary in 
questions and neg- 
ative sentences 


does not exist in 
Chinese 


3.7.2. 
3.8.2. 


Two -word 
verbs 


many two-wprd verbs in English cor- 
respond .to one-v/ord verbs in Chinese 


3.9. 
3.22. ^ 


Position of 

indirect 

object 


more variable in Chinese than in Eng- 
lish 


3.10.1. 
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Table 7{contO 




* 




Points of 
Comparison 


English 


Chinese 


Discussion 
Section 






It and them 
as direct 
objects - 


certain restric- 
tions 


no restrictions 


3.10.2. 


♦ 




Adjectival 
and adverb- 
ial object 
complements 


both exist 

V 


do not exist 


3.11. 






The formal 
passive con- 
struction 


usage is brpader in English than in 
Chinese 


3.12.1. 






Active vs . 

passive 

sentences 


always distin- 
guished 


may not be dis- 
tinguished 


3.12.2. 






Position of 
agent in 
passive 
sentences 


follows the verb 


precedes the verb 


3.12.3. 






Purposive 
Thf initive 


exists in English 


expressed by dif- 
ferent syntactic 
^structure 


3.13.1. 


— 


1 


Gerund and 
infinitive 


distinction be- 
tween them nec- 
essary 


there are no 
grounds upon which 
to make distinc- , 
tion between them 


~ ~ 3.13.2. 
4.14.5. 


- . 




Nominal ob- 
ject 'com- 
plement and 
adjectival 
complement 


some differences between Chinese and 
English 


3.14.1. 




* 


Clauses con- 
tracted in- 
to noun 
phrases 


often in English 


rare in Chinese 


3.14.2. 
3.14.3. 
3.14.4. . 






Verb phrase 
+ comple- 
ment of- 
obligation 


a construction in English that has no 
correspondence in Chinese 


3.15. 

7 
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Table 7(cQnt ♦ ) 



Points of 
Comparison 


English 


Chinese 


Discussion 
Section 


Sentences 
with the 
auxiliary 
verb may 


may take on a syntactic construction 
in Chinese radically different from 
in English 


3.16 


Empty 
subjects 


often* used 


never used 

1 


3.17. 


Want and 
would like 


difference in degree of politeness 
reflected in English, but less so in 
Chinese 


3.18. 


Expressions ^ 
of prefer- 
ence 


syntactio construction in Chinese is 
radically different from that 'in Eng- 
lish 

& 


3.19. 


More and 
less 


these words * do not exist in Chinese; 
these concepts are expressed through 
syntactic constructions 


3.20. 


Emphatic 
stress 


not always on the same elements' in 
Chinese* as in English 


3.21. 


Preposi- 
tions and 
clause in- 
txodiicers 


very important 
part of sentences ^ 


often deleted 

,/ - 


3.22..-. — 






- / 





nese, this relationship is more elusive. 

Many sentences in spoken Chinese lack a subject. This is 
because in actual conversation, the subject is understood, and 
the Chinese speaker does not feel the necessity to state it. In 
some Chinese sentences which lack a subject, there is really no 
particular nameable subject. Tn the English sentences which cor- 
respond to this type of Chinese sentence, a dummy subject is 
usually added. 

Deletion of subject in Chinese because it is understood: 



How are you ? 
hao jma ^ 

good iCinterrogative particle) 

Do you like to go to the movies? 

ni ixihuan Ikan Idianyingj ma 

you I like {see jmovie |(interrogative . 

particle) 
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I 'm leaving. 
20U lie 

leave [(perfect marker) 

Yes, I do. 

xihuan 

like 



Deletion of subject in Chinese because there is no particular . 
nameable subject: 

It is raining. You can't see ^it from here 

jy{i cSFg jzh^rjk^n Ibii Iji^n 

descend |rain from jhere jlobk |not |see 

«^ 

(In the second sentence, you refers to people > in general .) 

As place words and time words almost always precede the verb in 
Chinese (See section 3.30/ they appear to be the topic of the 
sentence when no subject is present. Examples: 

One cannot swim here. (As for this place, one cannot swim.) 
zher Ibu tneng lyouy6ng 
here |not [can jswim 

One does_^not^go to work on Sunday. (As for Sunday, one does 
xingqitian Ibu jsh^ngban • not go to work.) 

Sunday , |not jgo to 'work 

The Chinese student may erroneously utter sentences like: 

*Go now. (Meaning I'm going now.) 
*Here can't swim. 

* Sunday no work. ' ^ 

*Raining. . ^ , . 

The Chinese student must stop thinking 'that it is too redundant 
to state ^an understood subject in an English sentence; except 
when the sentence is an imperative. He must also learn to add 
dummy subjects to English sentences in which there- are no par- 
ticul^ar subjects - 

3.2. Position of Elements in the Predicate . 

3.2.1. In Chinese, the direct object is often placed in ini- 
,tial position in a sentence. 

In English, the normal position for the direct object is- 
after the ♦verb: / g 

I'd like to borrow the book you bought yesterday . 

I have not seen him today. 

We fed all the monkeys in the zoo . 

In English, the direct object is placed in initial position only 
in special situations: u 

1) When the speaker wishes to emphasize it in order to 
* contrast it with something else: 

Money I have, but- not happiness. 

2) " When the speaker begins a sentence before he has form- 
ulated it completely in his mind, the resul't is a substandard 
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type of English, something that is not usually found in delib- 
erate speech: 

The book you bought yesterday ,^ I'd like to borrow it. 
The monkeys in the "zoo , we fed them all. 

Although these sentences are intelligible', they are not consider- 
ed to be representative of a standard sentence pattern in Eng- 
lish. ' / 

3) Unusual sentences that occur commonly in English: 
Him I have hot seen. 

Sentences like this border on the idiomatic in that this pattern 
is not productive in English. 

" In Chinese, the direct object is commonly placed in initial 
position in a sentence; - 

IJd likfe to borrow the book you bought yesterday, 
ni jzuotian jkSi Ideln^i |b§n Ishu Iw6 IxiSng 

you|yesterday|buy I Ithat Jjplassifier)|book |I Jwish 

ji^ lyixia 
borrow I a while 

We fed all the monkeys,, in the zoo. 

dongwuyuan-j OLi jde jh6uzi |w8men jdou jwdi I le 

zoo i insidel Imonkey |we |all If eed|(perfect marker) 

The ajDOve pattern is commonly used in Chinese to call attention 
to the direct object. The Chinese student. may apply the same 
pattern to English, producing sentences like: 

- - - - ■» 

*The book you ..bought yesterday I would like to borrow. 
*The dishes I , have not washed yet. 

Unless the 'object first' construction is used correctly in Eng- 
lish, it will produce either an impression of stylistic strange- 
ness or grammatically incorrect sentences. The begihning Chinese 
student would do best to avoid using the object first construc- 
tion in English altogether. Only /those v;ho have * achieve'd a na- 
tive speaker's feel for the lan'guage will know when the object 
first construction may be used correcvi^ly in English. 

3»2«2. U pecial construction with 'the predicate inverted ex- 
ists in Enc sh. When the predicate consists of a copula + here 
or there , t predicate is usually inverted: 

Here's my house. 

There's the movie theater. 

Here it ijs. " , 

There it 'is . 

In Chinese, this kind of-^ inversion is unusual: 
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Here's my house. ^ _ 

w6lderjia Izaijzh^r zh^r Ishi Iw5 Ide Ijia (less common) 

I |home lat there here (is |l | jhome 



I 



There's the .the^er* 

xfyu^n |z^i|n^r n^r jshi|xiyu^n 



jshi 
lis 



theater I at |here there lis (theater 

Here it is. ^ 
z^i fzh^r '(the only form used) 
: Ih 



at Ihere 



Where's your house? Here it i£. * - 
ni |jia Iz^ilnSr j (jiii)Tz'^i Jzh^r 
youjhoione |.at [where ^^^^^^ '^^ [here 



There it is. 

z^ifn^r (the only form used) 

' at ^ I there 



Where's the theater? There it is. 
xiyu^n jz^i InSr (jiii) jzcTiln^r 

theater lat [where just jat - jthere 

The Chinese student /is likely to say; 



My house is here. 
The theater is there < 
It is hfere. 
It is there. 



Although the above sentences are' not grammatically wrong, they do 
not give* the ^ame force as sentences like: 

Here's my house. 
There's the theater. 
Here it is. 
There it is. 

An additibnal rule that the Chinese student must learn with the 
usage of 'here and there in sentence initial position is that the 
subject of the s^entence must precede the verb when it is a pro- 
noun, but must follow the ver|)* when i:t is a noun. Compare: 

. Here is Algernon . ■/*Here Algernon is. 
Here he is.^. *Here is he. 

ThereTs the* theater . *There the theater is. 
There it Ts'. *There is it. 

The Chinese student must learn to use here and there in initial 
position in English sentences. Exposure to actual sentences with 
this patterh will help him absorb this pattern. 

3.3. ^ime and Place Adverbs . . - 



3.3.1. Time wdrds occur either •inunediately preceding the verb 
. or in^ sentence initial position in Ch4-nes"e. In English, time 
' words most frequently occur at the end of a sentence. They can 

occur also in sentence initial PQsition:; ' 

Tomorrow I will go shopping,. 

1 will go shopping tomorrow, 'i*- 

The team 'goes to Chicago every year. 

Every year, the team goes to Chicago. 

In Chinese, the most common position for time words is immedi- 
ately preceding the verb. This seems, logical because time'wbrds 
most often modify the verb. An alternate position for time words 
^is in sentence initial position, but this is not as common: 

I will go shopping tomorrow. 
w6 jmingtian jqCi jmSi jdongxi 
• I Itomorrow Igo Ibuy Ithings 

Tomorrow I will go shopping. 
mingtian|w6 h\i Imli -jdongxi 
' tomorrow 1 1 |go [buy Ithings 

The team goes to Chicago every year. 
qiiSdui jm$i jni^nldou IqCi jzhi jiage 
ball teamleachlyear lalways |go Ichicago 

Every year the team goes to Chicago. 
m$i jnidn|qi6dui jdou IqCi (zhi jiage 
each jyea*r|ball team lalways |go fChicago 

The Chinese student needs to pay special attention to this prob- 
• lem lest he utter such malformed sentences as: 

*I tomorrow will go shopping. 

*The ball team every year goes- to Chicago. 

' 3.3.2. ^ Place words usually occur immediately before the verb 
in Chinesfe. In English, place words occur most frequently after 
the verb. Sometimes, they can also occur in sentence initial 
position: 

I don't like to study in the library. 

In the' theater you are not allowed to smoke. 

You are not allowed to/smoke in the theater. 

In Chinese, place words occur most frequently immediately before 
the verb. Sometimes, place words may also occur in sentence ini- 
tial position; this alternate position is allowed in cases where 
the place word modifies -the entire sentence. In such cases, the 
corresponding English sentence also permits the place word to be 
alternately placed in s'entence initial position: 

I don't like to .study in the library. 

w6jbu I xlhuan Izki jtdshugu^n tnianshu . , 

I Inotllike lat llibrary Istudy ' 



You are" not allowed 'to smoke in the theater, 
hu InenglzMrdianylngy^uJin tli ichouyan 
not|can |at |movie theater|inside |smoke 



In the theater, you are not allowed to smoke, 
zaildianylngyuan All jb\Ji In^ng ichouyan 
at Imovie theater linside Inot lean ^Ismoke 



The Chinese student needs to pay special attention to the posi-- 
tion of place words in English sentences lest .he utter such mal- 
formed sentences as: ' 

*I don't likG in library study, 

*You should not in class read comics. 



3,4. 



Compound and Complex Sentences . 



3,4,1, A conditional clause always precedes the main clause in 
Chi^nese, In English, the two following clause orders are per- 
missible: 

» 

If- you don't like this, you don't }>ave to 'eat it. 
You don't have to eat it if you don't like it, 

I 

When the weather is good, I take the children to the" park, 
I take the children to the park when the weather is good. 

In Cl\inese, the conditional clause must precede the main clause. 
The conditional clause may follow the main clause only when it 
is added as an afterthought. Such cases are considered unusual. 
These are [examples of the usual order: 



You don't have to eat it if you don't like it, 
yioshijnl jbCi Ixlhuanlnl jbti jy6ng jchi 
if ' lyou Inot I^ike jyor |not jneed feat 



I take the children to the park when the weather is good. 
tiSnqi jhSo |de jsh£houlw6 jd^i jhdizimen jd^o igongytian jqiJi 

j I *|bring (children larrive Ipark jgo 



v/eath6r Igood I I time 



/ 



He may watch TV after he finishes his. homework, 
tal 2u6- • wdn ) gqngk^ | ylh6uj kdyij kAu | di^nshi 
hej do finish! hdmework| af terj may | WcxcchI TV 

You c^'t have a snack before dinner, 

chilfin ' jylqicin jbiJi In^ngjcht IdiSnxTn ^ 

eat|dinner|before jnot lean feat (snack 

The Chinese student is more likely to place the conditional 
clause before the main clause when' speaking English, but he must 
learn that the reverse order is just vas commoHj^in English 

*. ^ 
3.4.2. In English; a time clause can be logically the main 
clause. There are two types of sentences that contain .a time 
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clause. The more. coifUnon type is the one in whicfi the time cilause 
is adverbial and therefore subsidiary. In this type of sentience, 
the time clause may either precede or follow the main clauso. 
Furthermore , the logical "time of the time clause either. pre.<:edes 
or is simul/taneous to the time of the main clause: 

?When fhe weather is good I take the children to the pa::k. . 
tianqi" jhSo jde Ishihou |w6 IdAi jh^izimen jd^o Igongyu^Ji Iqu . 
weather |good j (time |l' |take jchildren| arrive jpark |go 

. . ' / / *\ 
, Write me a letter when you* arrive./ 
nl Id^o . lie jde.[sh£hou|xiS lyi j'feng ixin jg^ii |w6 ^ 

you |§irrive[(perfect j |time jwrite lone|(class- jletter (to jl ^ 
' / marker) ' ifier) ' 1 

A less c/pmmon, but . nonetheless acceptable, type of senten'ce 



in 



EnglishVis one in which the time clause is .logically the main^ 
clause./ In this type of sentence, the time .clause is inj^arlably, 
the, seoond clause in the sentence. The logical time of th^ ti^ne 
, ciatise 'follows that of the main clause. Moreover, thq logical ', 
weight of the sentence is shifted to the^^second clause, although 
structurally, the first clause is the main one; in other words, 
what is logically the main clause has become structurally the 
subsidiary clause.- Such sentences ^ cannot he translated directly 
into 'Chinese . In the Chinese equivalent^'of such sentences, the 
,lo^baliy main elatise is structurally also the main clause: ^ 

I had been studying English only a' short time when I was 
sent to the U.S.' ► . 

wdlniAn lyingyQ jm^i jni^n Iduo IjiQ jjiOi jpAi jdao ImSiguo 
/ I jstudy (English (not (study^Jmuch (long |then| sent |arriveju.S. 

/idi I le " 

comeKperf ect marker) ' ^ , 

Thejf had been playing tennis for only a few minutes before 
they lost the. ball. • ^ i - 

— t5men|d4 jwSnggiii jc^i jdS ' lie jji 

^ thev jblay (tennis (onlyjplay (perfect marker)|several 

fenzhongj ji^i IbS ^ v jqi^ j le 

minutes (then {(object marker)jball |lose|(perf ect marker) 

l^otice, th>at in the' Chinese sentences, the words w,hen and before 
are delete(^. J TO the Chinesie student, it seems^ illogical to in- 
troduce the logically main clause with time words like ^when and 
before -and to make the logically juain clauee -s-tiMicturally subsid- 
iary . TKis is not done in Chinese. The instructor must impress 
upon th©/ Chinese student that this type of construction is per- 
fectly permissible in English and that he must master this con- 
struction in order to sp*^ak fluently. t 
. < - . - ^ i 
3*4. , In English, the' subordinate clause introduced by be- 
caus€^ . may occur either before or after the main clause. In Chi- 
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nese, however, the subordinate clause generally occurs before the 
main clause: 



or 



He is not comipg because he has a cold. 
.Because .he has a cold he is not coming 



(lesjs common) 

^alyinwei |shang lie Ifeng |'su6yi Ibu * ll^i 'rjle 
hejbecause jcaught |a |cold jtheref ore jnot jcomejfeerfect 



marker) 

There is^ construction in Chinese in which the reason may come 
after thexDutcome, but this is a less common construction and in- 
volves a ret^ndancy: ' | - . • , 

Some for^^igners cannot speak Chinese becausej they have 
never studied it properly. i 
y6u^ ^ie jwaiguor^n Ib6 [huij^shuo jzhongguohu^ 

there are scjme |f oreignersjnot lean |speak jchiriiese 



Shi 



yinwex\| tamen Ic6nglcii jm^i |ha6haor (delxu^ 

t |pi 



vCopula)|because|they. fever jnot proper ly j / Jlearn , 




gu6 \ j de jyucingii ^ 

• (e'xperiential mark^i^j [reason 

Because the Chinese student in the habit of placing the' reason 
Clause before the outcomevoiause , ^e may apply this same order to 
English. This is fine, but he must also learn that the^reverse 
&rder is at least as common\as the 'reason clause first' order. 

3.4.i4. Conjunctions . 

I Chinese speakers tend to Mel.et^"*6<;irl junctions in compound pr 
complex sentenqes. In EnglisJt,\'%he clauses in a compound or com- 
plex sentence are almost always connected by conjunctions such as 
and; btit , if. . . then , etc. In Chinese, these conjunctions are of- 
ten missing. Chinese speakers supply them mentally from the gen- 
eral sense of the connected clauses. In speaking English, they 
have the tendency to carry over this Chinese habit: 

' t eat -vegetables , but not meat. ' ' ^ 

w6jchiJcai Ibu Jchi' jr6u^^^ ^ ; " ' 

I jeat |vege1:ables |not feat jia^^ 

J ^Hvent to town and boi^gfi't several chickens/ 
v/S'Tdao Icheng 111 ^ bulm^lle jji Izhi jji 

M (arrive |town liffside jgo|buy perfect |s^v-|t:lass- {chicken 



vlf he do^^n ' t go 
t^bu^fqu jw6 |y& | bu |qu 



also! not|go 



marker) 
I won't go either*: 



eral ifier) 



Gep't^rally, if the semantic content of a conjunction word is^ - 
L, the^re is a Igreater tendency to delete it in Chinese than 
"^in .English For this reason, and is almost always deleted be- 
tween two clauses 



in Chinese. The Chinese student must learn 
that conjunctions are an important part of English sentences and 
should' not be/deleted. 
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Conjoined Noun Phrases and Verb Phrases, 



3*5,1, In English, the pattern for conjoined noun phrases or 
verb phrases is A, B, and N, In Chinese, the pattern is dif- 
ferent: 

I bought some pencils, paper, and books, 
^ w6linSi|le jxie jqianbi t^hi jgen Ishu 

y I |buy!(perfect marker)|some |pencil jpaper land Ibook 

'ox/*"*'^ 'Jflanbi jzhi Ishu jw6 Idoulmai j le 
\ Tpencil jpaper Ibookjl [all (buy |(per feet marker) 



He cannswiim, ride horses, and parachute, . 
tajhui jy6uy6ng jg£ jm^ jgen Iti^osSn 
he I can I swim |ride |horse|and jparachute 

or y6uy6ng|qi imS ' jtiaosSn hta|doulhui 
swim I ridel horse |parachute|he lall l^in 

In Chinese the pattern exemplified by the second translation in 
each of .the above examples is at least ag* common as the first. 
The Chinese student may erroneously apply this pattern to Eng- 
lish: 



*Pencils, paper bo'bks , I bought them, 
*Ride horses, swim, parachute, he can do. 



The Chinese student must remember that the normal pattern in Eng- 
lish is the one dn which the verb or noun phrases are not pre- 
posf^d in the sentence, 

3,5,2, ' Con joined ^verbal nominals must be in the same form. 
In English, the infinitive and the gerund of - the verb can funq- 
tiort^^^as nominals. In conjoining this type of nominals; either 
the infinitive or the gerund form must be used throughout: 

I like swimming, horseback riding, and parachuting, 
. I like to swim, to ride horses, and to parachute, 

but not: , ' 

6 

*I JJ.ke'to swim, to ride horses, and parachuting, 

Syjxc^ the simple forn( of the v^rb in Chinese serves the functions 
-fulfilled by several ^^ifferenc forms in English, including the 
/infinitive and the gerund, it may be difficult for tne Chinese., 
student to 'distinguish the simple, infinitival , and gerundal forms 
of the verb in English, '(See sections 4,9 and' 4,10,) In enumera- 
ting a series of items, he may utrer malformed sentences lilj:e the 
third example above, -Therefore, it is necessary to imprel^s ^ijpon 
the Chinese student the importance of using the same form of the 
verb throughout a series of conjoined verbal nominals. 



3-6- 



Verb 'Deletion. 



3.6^1. ,The deletion of an identical verb in ^a contrastive 
clause may occur in English, /but not in Chinese* In English, the 
.pattern of the two following sentences is the same on the sur- 
''face: ^ - • / 

I*eat vegetables, but not meat* ^ 
I saw that movie, but ndt my mother* ' 

In the d^ep structure, these two sentences are different. In the 
first sentence, meat is the object of eat , which is deleted on « 
the surface. In the second sentence, mY. mother is the subject of 
see, which is, deleted. The possibility of these two different 
underlying forms having the same surface structure may lead to 
ambiguity , at times: ^ ^' 

I saw Sam, l>ut not Janet. 

We. can ''t be sure *out of context whether it is Ji^net didn ' t see 
Sam, or I^ di.dn ' t see Janet . In Chinese, the verb in the con- 
trastive sentence is not deleted. Therefore, there is no ambi- 
guity in Lhe surface Gtracture^: 

' ^ 

I saw Sam, but not Janet. (I didn* to see Janet.) 
w6| ji^ndao jSam jk|shi jm^i jjidndaoj Janet 
I-jsaw Isan'Ibut lno.t-|saw' jjanet 

I savg^-'. Sam, 'but not Janefr. ' (Janet didn't see Sam.) 
w6j ji^ndao jSamlk^sliaj JaTriBtlm^i jjidndao|ta 
I |saw ISamjbut j i^^tj not |saw^^ Ihim 

I ,eat vegetables, but not ir.sat- ' ' 

^ w6|chr|cdi jbtl jchilrou" - ' 

I, I eat [vegetables jnot leat jmeat 

I saw that movie, but not my mother. 
'w6jkdn |le > |n^i Ibii . jdianying Jk^shi jw6 [miiqin jm^i Ik^n 
I '^|see|(peffect |rhat |(plass- jmovie jbut |mother|not jsee 

marked) ^ ifier) - . 

The possibility of this type of ambiguity in English may confuse 
the foreign student, especially since there is ,'no comparable am- 
biguity in hfs native language. The problem m^y be clarified 
for the foreign student wji'en it is pointed out, to him that the 
identical surface structure may represent two linderlying sen-^ 
tences, in the manner shown above., . ; ^ 

3.6.2. Ir>^ English, we have conjoined verbs consisting of the 
positive and negative form of the same verb: . 

• ' 1 

Are you coming or not (coming)? * j 

I don't know v/hether he is coming or not (coming) • 

086 - ' > 



In Chinese, the farm for this kind of conjoined verb is Verb .-f 
bu + Verb . The form Verb + haishi bu + Verb also occurs, but is 
rarer than t^e first form: 

Are you coming or not? Are you coming or not? 

Icome 



ni jlai jbu jlai, ni Jlai ^haishi jbu llai 

youjcome Inot k^ome youjcomalor else inot (come 

Lf he is^'cpming 
Ita jlai jbu [lai 
the jcome jnot |com€ 



I don't know if he is^'cpmin^ **or not, 
wo Ibu jxiaode*'"'"'-' ' 
I Inot Iknow Ihe fcome |not jcome 



I don't Jcnow if he is coming or not, 
wo jbu jxiaode jta jlai jhaishi Jbu jlai 
I Inot iknow Ihe Icome |or else Inot Icome 



The Chinese student may have the tendency not to delete the main 
verb in the s<2Cond verb phrase, in conformity with the pattern i 
his native language. He may say: , 

Are you coming or not coming? 

I don't know^ whether he is coming or not coming. 



Are you coming or hot? 

I don't. knov7 whether he is coming or not. 

It should be pointed out to the ChinesS student that the pattern 
exemplified by the second set of sentences is more coxmnon in Eng 
lish, 

3.7, Questions , 

3,7*1. Question Word Order , ' ^ 

In yes-no questions, the position of the' subject and aux- 
iliary verb is reversed. Questions that require a yes .or no 
answer dn English begin wi^*R* an auxiliary verb (the term auxil - 
1 ary verb as is used here applies, to the copula also) : 

Is this the highest mountain in 'the world? . . « 

Have you seen the latest movie on China?' 
Did he visit Shanghai when he was in China? 

In Chinese, the order of the subject and the verb in yes-no 
questions remains efssentially the same as that in statements: 



gqi yi 
of week lone 



Today is Monday . 
jintianjshi l:^in 
today |(copula)}day 

Is today Monday? 

jintian jshi jbii jshi ixingqi lyi 
today |jcopula)|notl(copula)|day of weeklone 
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or/ jintianjshi *> jxingqi jyi jma 

/ > toda^ |(cop?pla)[day of week | one |p.nterroga'tive particle) 



She is not coming. 

ta jbu liai 

she |?io t icome ^ 

Isn * t she coming? 

ta jbu jlai |ma 

s'he )not jcome jO-nterrogative particle) 

My ^mother saw thafe movie 
w6 



fe^iqin Jk^nJ le ' Inei | bu _ ^ Idi^nying 

other |see|(perfect marker |that|(crassif ier)|movie 



Did my mother see that movie? 

w6 jmiiqin jy&u jm6i jy6u jk^n jh^i Ibii fdiany] 
I pother (have Inot lhave jsee Ithat jCclassif iei)| movie 



Since^there is no reversal of the usual subject-veirb order to 
form questions in Chinese, the Chinese student may erroneously 
say : 



*Today is Monday? 

*She isn't coming? 

*My mother sav/ that movie? 

The Chinese student must^ distinguish the auxiliary verb from the 
main verb and learn to reposition the auxiliary 'verb in questions 
in English. 

In the sentence: My raother saw the movie / there is no aux- 
iliary verb. But vv'hen this sentence is negated or turned into a 
question, the auxiliary did must be added. The addition of the 
dummy auxiliary did^ is a further problem to which the Chinese 
student must give" extra attention. 

3.7.2. In questions that require a more expanded answer than a 
simple yes or no, there is usually a wh- word . This wh-word is in 
ihitia^- position . As in yes-no questions, the auxiliary verb 
(including the dummy« do/did) precedes- the subject. In Chinese, 
this, type of question has the same word-order as positive state- 
ments, with the exception that a question-word (compaf:able to 
wh-words in English) .replaces the unknown in the question • A 
Few examples will make this clear: 

V I can swim here . 

w6 Ik^yi jz^^i Jzh^r jy6uy6ng 
I |c^n lat there jswim 

^ ^I^^^^Q can I swim? 

vj6 jk6yFr?ai jn^r jy6uy6ng 
I lean jat jwhere|swim' 



'This i-s Mr* Wang, 
zh^ Ishil Wdng jxiansheng 
this lis I Wang iMr,' 



Who 
zh? 
this 



£ this? 
Shi j sh4i 
is I who 



I do it this way'. 
w6 Izh^mme [zu6, 
I Ithis ■ |do 



How do you do this? 
ni I zSminerzu6 rzh^ige 
youj how I do Ithis 



Notice that the word-order in the positive statements and the' 
questionsftin Chinese is* essentially the same. The Chinese stu- 
dent may forget to place the wh-word in initial position and to 
reverse the order of the auxiliary verb and the subject in Eng- 
lish sentences. He may utter erroneous sentences like: 

*I can swim where? 
*Where I can swim? 
*Who this is? ■ : ^' 

*You how do this? 
*How you do this? 



The three things that a Chinese student must 
der to avert this kind' of error are: 

1) Add the dummy auxiliary do/ did whei 

2) * Place wh-word"s in initial position 

3) Reverse the order of the subject aind the auxiliary verb 
in questions. . , jj • 



keep in mind in or- 

re necessary, 
in questions. 



3.7.3. It is almost compulsory to begin an answer to a ye^~no 
.question with yes or no in English. In Chinese, however, an ans- 
wer to a question which normally requires an answer that begins 
with yes or no in English does not necessarily need a yes or no: 

Have seen the latest movie on China*^ 

ni Ikanj gu6 jn^i b\h jzui |xlnlde 

you IseeUexperiential marker)|that^(classif ier)lmost (new I 

guanyu |zhonggu6 Ide Idi^nylngf ma 

concerning Ichina | [movie {(interrogative particle) 
Yes, I have. 

w6 jk^nl gu6 ' le <o 

I IseekexperientiaJ marker}j(perf ect marker) ^ 

No, I haven't* 

w6 |m6i Ik^n jgu6 ' * 

I |not jsee fcexperiential marker) 
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Thus a Chinese student may pmit yes br no in answer to yes-no 
questions in English. The instructor musT impress upon the Chi- 
nese student that it is important to begin an answer to a yes-no 
question with yes or no in English^ 

3 •7.4.. A brief answer to.»a yes-no question is" preferred in 
English. The- answer to the question: Is this the highest moun- 
tain in the world may -be any one of the following : 



^ Yes, this is/the highest, mountain, in the^world. : 

Yes, it is. . * • * 

% Yes . • . _ . 

Yes , it is_o is the most common answer. English speakers feel thay 
Yes is too brief, and the first answer is too verbose,. 'In Chi-^ 
nese, there is a greater tendency to use a full answer, something 
closer to the first answer above. This tendency ciis more pro- 
nounced in sentences in which the main verb is not the copula: 

Does Allen like to study? 
Allen Ixihuan Ini^n^hulma 



Alien? like Istudy^ .'(interrogative particle) 

, ^ f 

Yes; he does. 
taLj^huan Cni^nshu) 
hellike study 

The Chinese student may use a form of the answer which most 
native speakers of English would consider too verbose. He must 
learn that the briefer answer is preferred in English. 

3.7.5. Answers to Negatively Phrased Questio ns. 

Negatively phrased question's pose some difficulties for the 
Chinese student. In. English, the answer to a negatively phrased 
question usually begins with a ^^es or no; 

Can't he swim? Isn't this our car? 

Yes, he can. Yes, it is. 

No, he can't. No, it isn't. 

.Notice that in* the answers to such questipns in English, the 
speaker says yes when he disagrees with the statement in the 
question, and no when he agrees with the 3tatement in the ques- 
tion. 

In Chinese, the speaker usually does not begin an 'answer to 
a negatively phrased question with a yes or nc. He may begin the 
answer with part of the verb phrase, followed by a complete 
statement, or simply answer with a compi^ete statement: 



Can''t he swim? 



ta[b\i iKui 
he| not I can 



y6uy6ng 
swim 



ma 

(interrogative particle) 
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Yes, he can. 
(huiH tajhui 
can he can 



y6uy6ng 
swim 



(with stress on the wordVui) 



Y 



Nq, he can't. 



(bu 
not 



hui) 
can 



talbii I hui|y6uy6ng 
he not can swim 



Less conunonly, the Chinese speaker may say something comparable^ to 
yes or no in English: 

• * - 
Can't he swim? 

V r -tapu |Hui.Ly6uy6ng| ma ^ 

heji not lean I swim |(interrogciti ve particle) 

Yes,Nie can. . - ^ * ' . 

bill ta Ihui jy6uy6ng ^ ^^..^-^^ 

no I he I can I swim 



No, he can''t. 

dui ItaJbu Ihui 

that ' s right! he I not | can 



y6uy6ng 
swim 



C 



, Notice that in these ans\^ers, the , Chi*'nese speaker begins with bu 
/\no' where th^ English answer begins with yes . and dui 'that's 
/ right '» where . the English janswer begins with no. When the Chinese 
speaker begins an^jarvkwer to a negatively phrased question witlt ' 
something comparc±>le to the yes or no in the English answer, he 
conceives in his' mind either agreement or disagreement with the 
statement in the question. .When speaking English, he is liable 
•Xo ^ay yes when he wishes to answer in agreement with -the state- 
ment in question, .and no^ when he wishes t*6 answer in disagreement' 
with the statement in question. This is the exact opposite from 
wh.at the English speaker would say. The Chinese student must 
fir^t of all learn }:o begin an answer to a negatively phrased 
question with a yes, or no. Secpndly, he must learn to begin the 
answer with yes .when the rest of the answer is a positive state- 
ment, and no when the rest of the a:.swer is a .negative statement. 

3.7.6. Questions With Tags . - " . 

Chinese speakers may have some trouble using questions with 
.tags in English. In English, .the so-qalled 'tag <|\iestion' con- 
* struction is used when a speaKer is reasonably certain of the j 

answer he will receive: ' v - ^ 

You have seen him today, haven't you? 
The train won't arrive on time, will it? 

where the expected answers are: 



Yes, I h.aye. 
No, it won ' t. 



The effect of the tag is comparable to the phrase n'est-ce pas in 
French. Jn Chinese, there is a special question particle which 
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serves a similar function. The presence of. this particle, ba, 
* indicates that the speaker expects agreement with the , statement 
contained in hi^ question: V 

'Yqu have seen him today, haven't you? 
ni jjintian jianl guo | ta lie j ba 

youl today see l(experiential| himl(perfect|(particle) 
C marker) * market) 



The train won*t be on time, will it. 
hu6chel bd 1 hui t zhiinshl I ba 



train lnot|will|on time Kparticle) \ 

V • 

As these examples illustrate, the tag in Chinese is simply ba, 
regardless of what precedes it. , The tag in English .is more com- 
plicated; its form is dependent^^pon the preceding statement. The 
positiveiaess or negativeness of the tag in English is opposite to 
that of the preceding statement, and it is composed of the aux- 
iliary verb plus the subject. Since the tag is much more compli- 
cated in English than in Chinese, the Chinese student will need 
extra practice in constructing this type of question 'in English.. . ' , 

3,8. Verb, Negation . * . 

3.8,1. In English, the negative particle cocurs - after the.aux- ' , 

iliary. To negate a copula, the word not gr Its contraction n't , 
is placed immediately after the copula. In all other verbals, ' 
the negative ijs. placed directly after the auxiliary: • ■ 

George a student. George ' is n* t a student. ' ,\ \ 

George has studied. "'j George has n' t studied. 

George' i^^tudying." ^ ^ George is ^' t studying.' 
■ ' ~ * ^ . ! • ^ . " 

In Chinese,' the negative particle,! is placed in front pf the en- ' 
tire verb: i \. t . ' ^ I 

i ■ ^ 

George isn't a student. George hasn't studied^yet. 
' George jbu | shi Ixudsheng George | h^i Imdi I nidnshu 
George I not! be Istudent George | ye 1 1 not I study 

George isn't studying. , ^ 

George I m^ij zAi - inidnshu * ^ 

George! not [(progressive marker)|study 

The Chinese student, may erroneously say: 

*George not (is) a student. 
'*George not has studied. 

*George not studying. ^ . _ ' 

He may avert this kind of error by simply remembering to plac^ 

the negative particle after the auxiliary verb rather than b^ J 

fore the entire verb phrase. p ' y 
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3.8.2. To negate'a positive statement *that contains' no auxil- 
iary .verb in its verb phrase, the .dummy auxiliary do/ did is add- 
ed: ^ 



George studies*. 



George 
George 



ni^nshu 
study 



He came yesterday, 
'ta 1 2u6tian I lAi le^ 
he lyesterdayl come 



{perfect marker)^ 



Geoirge doesn't study. " He didn't come yesterday. 



George 
George 



bu I ni^nshu 
not! study 



ta 
he 



zuStian 
yesterday 



m^il lii 
no tr come 



There is no do/ did in the affirmative sentences, «o- it doesn't 
seem logi-cal to the Chinese st.udent that jthere shoulci be a do/did 
in the negative sentences. Moreover, as the Chinesd sentences . ' 
above indicate, there is nothip^g in the negative Chinese sen- 
tences corresponding to do/did^in the negative English sentences. 
The Chinese student is 'apt to delete the do/ did in negative Eng- 
lish sentences, and utter such malformed sentences as: 

*He nat study. - ^ 

*He not come (or came ) yesterday. 

The Chinese student must Learn to add the duituuy auxiliary do/did 
in negative sentences tha^ do ^not, have other -auxiliary verbs'. > 



3.9. 



Two-Woifd Verbs, 



3.9.1. 'There are ijiany transitive verbs in Chinese that are 
translated into. English as intransitive verbs.. .Such verbs in ^ 

.'Chinese can- take direct objects, but their. English counterparts 
cannot, object" can oqcur in such Epglish sentences onlir-a^^er 

a preposition.' There is no logic to this and it is therefore , 

"difficult for a foreigner to learn: 



I" objeclL to this opinion. 
andSiTzh^i I ge i K 
lobjectj this|(classifier)|opinion 



-wd I f 



lyi j i'^n 



I insist ^n the best, 
^wdljiany^o j zui IhSo* 
I 'insist onl most I good 



de 



Have you walked on that new road yet? * 
nl ^[ 26u j gud In^i I tiio fxinhlii I ma 

you| walk|(experiential | that |(class- |newy?'oad|(interrog^tive 
marker) ' if ier) " particle) 

It seems illogical to the Chinese student that the verb support 
can take a direct object, while the verb object cannot. In Chi- 
.nese , thp.s opinion , the best , and the new road are cjirect ob- 
jects of the three respective sentences above. It l&oesn't se^m 
to make sense that they *are not so in English. The Chinese stii- 
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dent may say things like; 



*I object this opinion. 
'^^I'insist 'the best. 

*Have you walked that new road yet? , ' ' ^ 

Notice that in the correct English sentences', the prepositions 
that are added after the verb and before the objject vary depend- 
ing on the verb. The Chinese student , must first of all learn 
which verbs in English are int;rasi4:ive. Secondly, -he must mem- 
orize which prepositions occur after which intransitive.Ve^rbs . 
It would be the easiest for him to -simply meit)orize e^ch verb + 
preposition as a -single lexical Ltem. (See section 3.22. -for 
further discussion. ) \ * ^ 

3^,2» We may call a verb and a preposition that often co- 
occur two-wo£d verbs^ ; bring in , call up , object to . In the case 
of some two-word Verbs, if the object is a pronoun, the prepo- 
sition must be separated frpm the verb: 



Plea^_ bring in the umbrella., 
Pleasef' bring the umbrella in. 
''Please bring i't in. . » ' 



(less common) 



not ; *Please b^'rin^ in it, 



not 



I 
I 
I 
*I 



called ^p my" mother. 
called m^ mother up . 
called her up . 
called UP her. 



(less commbn) 



In the case of some other two-word verbs*, this is not true: 

' object tQ >j^our of>inion. 
I^ object to it. 
not :*->! object, it to. 



in Chinese, constituents of two-word ;verbs qccur togathep. whether 
or not the object is a pronoun: " ' ^ 



, .1 brought in the umbrella. 

yusan 
umbrella 



I /l(object marker) 

I Drought it in. 

w6| bS - V In^i I ge 



nA Ijin 
bring | enter | oome 



Ind 


Ijin 


[bring 


(enter 



le 

(perfect marker) 



l^i [le 
come Kper feet 
marker) 



^The Chi/i^ese student may,, erroneously place st two-word verb before 
a pronoun object evan when the second part of the two-word verb 
(the preposition) should be placed after the pronoun object: 
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*I called up him. 
*Please bring in it, 
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The Chinese student must remember that the preposition must occur 
after the pronoun" object with certain two-word verbs, ^ 



3.10. 



Direct and Incji^ect Objects , 



'3.10.r. Position of Indirect Object , * * ' ' 

The position of the indirect ob'ject in English is different 
from that ih Chinese, 'In English, the following pai'ts of sen- 
tences are synonymous: ■ • ^ 



A) 

r' 

3) 
4) 



I bought you a new. dress, 

I bou^)W^^ new dress for you, 

I wrote you a letter, 

I wrote d letter to you. 



The for and to in sentences 2) and 4) mark the indirect " objects , 
In sentences 1) and 3), the indireot objects are not so marked; 
only their positions in the sentences signal that they are the 
indirect objects, ) « ' 

In Chinese, the word y^i corresponds to the, indirect object 
markers for and ta in English, Indirect objects in Chinese are 
almost always marked by the word g$i > regardless of the' position 
of the indirect object, The sentence I^ bought you a new dress 
*.or I bought a new dress for you may be rendered into Chinese in 

. w6|m^i|g$i I nr lyf Iji^n jxinlyifu 
I I buy igivel you one|fclassifier)lnew |dress ' 



w6 
I 

w6 
I 



m^i I le i 



fyf I jiAn 



lyifu 


t 

g$i 


nl 


Idress 


give 


you 



g$i fnl I mMI le . jyi | jiAn 

givelyoul buyKperfect mai;ker)!oneJ(classifier) 



xinl yif u 
new! dress 



Because the 
*a marker, it 
English, whe 
fnust precede 
v;ith a marke 
to his habit 
to make two 
marker even* 



indir^^ct object in Chinese almost always occurs with 
s order in tlie ^sentence is not too important. In 
n thD^inditect o*))ject" occurs '^with^ut a marker, it 

the direct obje'ct. When the direct object occurs 
r, it, normally occurs after tfte direct object. Due 
s in speaking Chi*nese, the Chinese student is liable 
kinds of errors. The first is the insertion of a 
where .i£ is unnecessary in English: 

< 



"* The principal ej 
main verb is also 
ject normalxy oc 
marked fey gSi; po 



ception to this rule is in sentences .where the 
g^i *to give*,' -In this case', . thev indi-rect *'ob- 
cijrs immediately after the ma-in veroi anji is not 
ition itself marks it as the indiret:^ object : 



I give you 
w6 



a [book. 



Mb 

g^i 1 nl | b$n Ishu 

give! you lonel/classifier)|lDook 
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I bought for you a new dress, 
I wrot6 to you a letter. 

Although these sentences are not grammatically wrong, they do not 
reflect a conunon pattern in" English, 

The second kind of error is the misplacing of the indirect 
.object befote the main verb, producing a pattern that parallels 
the third Chinese se'ntence above: 

*1 for you bought a new dre^s, 
*I to you wrote a letter. 

The Chinese student must remember that there are only two possi- 
ble positions for the indirect object in English and that the in- 
direct object is marked by the word for or to only when it fol- 
lows th^ direct object, i 

"^,10; 2, There are two problems involving third person direct 
object pronouns. - ^ 

In Chinese, direct objects which are third person pronoilns 
referring to inanimate things are often omitted: 

I don't want it, * He ordered them, 

w6|bi'i I y^o ta|ding | ie 

I I noti want he! orderl (perfect marker) 

In English, it is not permissible to omit the direct object 'pro- 
noun. The Chinese student may Have some trouble learning this, 

A second problem is that in English, third person direct ob- 
ject pronouns cannot co-occur with an indirect object unless the 
indirect object follows the direct object and is introduced by a 
proposition marker: 

He sent them to Mary, He ordered it for him. 
*He"sent Mary them, *He orde'red him it.^' 

There is no such restriction in Chinese: 

tie sent them to me. * 

he I send I give! I | (perfect marker) 

He ordered it for mo. 

taj ti I w5|ding I le ' - ^ 

hel forrme |orderedi{perfect marker)^ . - 

T*iLs restriction is - not. present* in Chinese for tv;o reasons: - 

1) Indirect objects almost always occur with a marker re- 
gardless of^ what the direct object is. (See section 3.10.1*) 

2) Pronoun direct objects are often deleted anyway. 

The Chinese §.tudent must learn that -such a restriction epcists in 
Enalish. 



3.11; Adjectival and Adverbial Object Complements . 

3411.1. The adjectiv.al object complement in English has no - 
equivalent in Chinese. ^ 

In English, a certain pattern is exemplified in the follow- 
ing sentences: 

He takes his coffee black. 
I like my steak rare. 

These sentences are slightly different in meaning from: 

He takes black coffee. 
I like rare s£eak. 

This difference can be reflected in Chinese translations: 

He takes his coffee black. 
tajhS Iklfei j y^o I (he) I hSi , jde' 
Q 'he I drink) coffee! want I drink| J^lackj 
* »*' * 
He takes black coffee. 
tSjhe ' j hei fkafei 
heldrinki black |cof fee 

I like my steak rare. 

w6 j chi jnidp Ail yAo j (chT) j sheng j de 

I I eat IS teak |want'| eat jrare I 

I like rare steak, 
wdlxlhuanj shengi ni6pdi 
1 I like I rare I steak 

In the first set of English sentences, the adjective follows the 
modified noun. This never occurs in Chinese. As tne Chinese 
sentences above illustrate, the Chinese equivalent for that pat-^'^ 
tern in English is actually a paraphrase and not a direct trans- ' 
lation. This pattern is novel to the Chinese student and special 
attention is necessary for him to learn it. 

V 

3.11.2* English Construction With Adverbial Object Complement . 

In English, there are the following pairs of synonymous sen- 
tences: 

The teacher wants the students here. 
jiAoyudnlyAo Ixu^sheng j (lid) I zAil zh^li 
teacher I want | students | remain! at ! here 

The boss wants you upstairs. 
iSobSnl yAo j nl IdAo I l6ushang | qu 
boss I want j you jreachl upstairs ! go 

As the Chinese sentences indicate, the contracted English sen- 
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tences-have no direct equivalents in Chinese. The pattern in 
Chinese is closer to the more expanded pattern in English. For 
this reason^ the Chinese student is more likely to use the more • 
expanded pattern when speaking English. But he must learn the ' n 
contracted form in Enqlish in order to speak fluently. He, may 
need to give additional attention to this form since there is . 
nothing in his native language with which he can associate this. 

3.12.' Passive Sentences . ■ -t* 

3.12.1. The use of the formal passive construction in Chinese 
is more restricted than in English. There are two types of ~ pas- 
sive sentence constructions in Chinese. One of them will be. dis- 
cussed in section 3.12.2. Here we will deal with the ' formal | 
passive construction, which makes use of a marker bei , that will 
usually translate the b^ of the English passive sentence. How- 
ever, ^this construction is usually restricted to sentences where 
adverse effect on the subject J.s implied. Example: He was 
brought up by his aunt cannot ^i)^ translated into Chinese .using 
this passive construction. But 1 was hit by a car can be. The 
passive construction in Chinese Ts: , 

subject + b,^i ( + agent) + verb 

(passive 
marker) 

I was hit by a car. 

w6 I b^i . I chezij chu^ng I le 



I J (passive marker) ( car j hit I (perfect marker) 

Jle^was 'bought up. by his aunt.^ 
^ t^ I Shi I ta I y Ima y&ng da 

he I- (copula) | he | aunt I bring up 



Aside from learning to construct ^ the passive sentence in English, 
the Chinese student must learn to apply it to sentences in which 
he would normally not use the passive in Chinese. 

3.12.2. The second type of passive sentence in Chinese does not 
make use of the marker b^i . Its usage iss not restricted to sen- 
tences where adverse effect on the subject'is implied. The exact 
construction of this type of passive sentence takes on two dif- 
ferent forms -.depending on whether the agent o'f the action is 
stated in the sentence. ^ When the agent of the action is stated, 

subject + shi + agent + verb + de 
copula 

The book was written by Mr. Li. 



n^i I bSn 
that I (classifier) 



1 Li 


1 xiansheng 




1 Li 


I Mr. 


1 write 1 



shu jshi I Li I xiansheng | xie j de 

book I (copula) 
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The dishes were w,ashed by me. ^ , * 

wSn I shi jw6 1 xl Jde 

dishesl(copula)ll jwash 1 * 

Notice that the English construction is quite different from its 
Chinese. 'counterpart. The Chinese student is not likely to have 
much trouble learning this English ^construction because the com- 
parable Chinese pattern is sufficiently different, so as not -fco 
cause much interference. It is the passive construction in Eng- 
lish in which the agent is deleted that causes more trouble for 
the Chinese student. ' . 

When the agent of thfe action is deleted, the passive con- 
struction in Chinese is identical to the active construction: 

Mr. Li finished writing 

Lit xiansheng IxiS Iwdn 1 le . , ^ 

Li I Mr. |write| finishlfperfect marker) 

The book was finished. ' 

shu [xi6 Iwdn • j le • 

book [write I finishuperfect marker) 



I washed the dishes. 

w6j xl I le |w5n 

I I washkperfect. marker)|dishes 



le 



The dishes were washed. 

w^n I xj I le 

dishes! washkperfect marker) 

In the above examples of Chinese sentences, the verbs xife 'write' 
and xl^ 'wash' function both actively and passively. , This results 
in a lack of formal distinction betweea the active construction 
and the passive construction whe^e the agent ^is deleted. The 
context alone is relied upon to make the meaning clear. Because 
of this lack of formal distinction in Chinese, th6 Chinese student 
may erroneously say sentences like: 



*The dishes washed. 
*The book finished. 



*The dishes washed by me- 
*The book finished by" Mr. 



Li, 



If the Chinese student pays special attention to this distinction 
in English which is lacking in his native language, he will be 
able to correct this type of error. 

3.12.3. One major difference between passive sentences in Chi- 
nese and those in English is^ that the agent precedes the verb in 
Chineses while the verb precedes the agent in English: 

The lion was killed by the hunter. 

shizi Ib^i lli^-r^nl sha lie 

lion [by jhunter I killlfperfect marker) 
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xiansheng 


• j de 






Mr- 


write! 





My house was buri>ed by the troops * 
w6jdel f^ngzil b^i j jun-r^nl shao] le 
I I I house I by I troops |burnl(perfect marker) 

The book was written by Mr. 
n^i I b^ii I Shu I shi 

that! (class if ier)|bo'ok|(copuL< 

"^The .dishes were washed by me* 
wSn- I shi jw6 jxl jde . , - 
dishes|(copula)!l IwashI . ' 

Because of the dif f erence ^in Sentence pattern, the Chinese stu- 
d^jit. may say: ^ ^ ^ ^ . ' 

*The lion (was) by the hunter killed. 
*My house was by the troops burnt. 
*The book was by Mr. Li written. 
*The dishes were by me washed. 

These sentences sound a bit poetic, ba^L they do not follow the 
normal English passive sentence pattern. The Chinese student 
must remember to place the agent afte^ the verb in forming pas- 
sive sentences in English. * 

3.13. Purposive Infinitive and Purposive Gerund . 

3.13.1. ' Infinitive of Purpose . 

In English, the infinitive of' purpose is interchangeable 
with the phrase in order to... In Chinese, "the corresponding 
word for both of these English expressions is l&i (literally, 
come , but by extension means in order to) : 

. This exercise is designed to help you. 
zh^ilge IliAnxi j shi jshi"ji I l&i IbangzhAI nl Ide 

thisKclass- lexercisel is |design|in order |help tyou| 
' ifier). " , to 

It was made to keep the water out. 

nk I shi j 2u6"Tl5i IfAng jshul- Ide 

that] is |made|in order to {prevent j water | 

In Chinese, a more formal pattern that occurs .often in* speech in- 
volves the term w^i . . .^r, which itieans something like for the sake 
of . . . : 



This exercise is designed to help you 



shil w^ 



zh^ij ge IliAnxi jshil 
thisl(class- lexercisel is I 
if ier) 



le 

(perfect 
marker) 
for sake of 



bangzhujnl l^rjsh^ji Ide 



help jyou 



design 
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It was made to keep the* water oyit. '( 
na I shi Iw^ipLe Ifang Ishui j4rj2u6 pde 

that! is I I [(perfect inarker)|prevent Iwaterl I Imadel 

1 for sake of ^— ' 

» ♦ * 

Since there is no infinitival form of the verb in Chinese, 
it is difficult for the Chinese student to associate the infini- 
tive of 'purpose with anything in his native language. He may 
associate in order to . * . with lii . . . in Chinese. Since w^i . . .^r 
defies any"3"irept translation into everyday spoken English, the 
.Chinese student is not likely to associate it directly with any 
expression of purpose in English. The Chinese student must learn 
that the irxfinifcive' in English may have a purposive meaning. It 
may help the) student to learn this if he is told to equate if- 
with ill order to . . . ^ 

3^13.2. The ptirposive gerund and purposive infinitive can be 
used interchangeably at times, but not always. It is difficult 
for a Chinese student to know which to use where, and under what 
circumstances the two forms are interchangeable. The source of 
this difficulty is that the usage of these two forms is usually 
not adequately explained to the student. Indeed, it is difficult 
for the native English ^speaker to explain why he uses one form 
rather than the other in specific ^instances: , . 

Infinitive and gerund interchangeable: 

I bought some brushes to paint the house. 

I bought some brushes for painting the house. 

I brought -my binoculars to view the sights. 

I brought my binoculars for viewing the sights. 

Infinitive must be used: 

I hired a man to paint the house 
*I hired' a man for painting the house. ^ v 

I closed the window to keep tKe rain out. 
*I closed the window for keeping the riain out. 

In the first group *of sentences, the agent of the purposive act 
is the same as the agent subject. of the main sentence. Kence, 
the infinitive -as well as the gerund may be used. In the second' 
group of sentences, the object of the ^main sentence is the agent 
of the purposive act (consequently .the subject^ of the sentence- 
is not the agent of the purposive act); therefore, the infinitive 
must , be used. This is a useful distinction for explaining why 
the; infinitive and the gerund may be used interchangeably at 
times, but not at other times. In Chinese, there is no formal 
' distinction between the cases where the agent of the ptirposive 
act is the same as the agent of the main cl-ause and those where 
the agent of the purposive act is the object of the jnain sentence 
Hence, it is especially difficult for Chinese students to learft 
the formal distinction in English: 

t 
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I brought my binoculars to view/for viewing the sights. 
w6 |d^i j le jw^ngyuSnJing I l^i jk5n I f eng j Ing 

I 'bring iLperfect I binoculars I in order I view I scenery ■ 
' ^ marker) "\ to , ' 

' . * ^ 

I "hired a man ta paint my house. 
« w6|gu -lie J ge jr^nll^i |y6uqrj f^ngzi 

I |hire|(perf ect|(classif ier)lmah lin order | paint I house 
marker) to 

The teachjgr should explain to the foreign student the logic be*^*^ 
hind why the purposive geriyid and the purposive infinitive can 
be used interchangeably at times, but not always, '^he explana- 
tion can be in the manner done- ^ove. However, the native Eng- 
lish speaker does not analyze his utterances grammatically every 
time .before 'he speaks. In ord^r -that a foreign student , learn to ' 
speak as spontaneously as the native speaker, he must be exposed 
to extensive examples of English sentences in which the above 
discussed distinction is exemplified. The beginning student can 
avoid misusing the purposive gerund by simply restricting him- 
self to using the purposive infinitive, since^ this is alw'ays 
correct. ■ . ' / 




/ 
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Contracted Clauses. 



3tr4*l. ' Nominal Object Complement . / * * 

- The following^ pairs of English sentences are ^synonymous : 

I ^considered hi-m to be the most intelligent' student . 
I**'(^aisidered him the most intelligent student* 



The voters elected him to be gov^ernor. 
The voters elected him governor. 

* The mayor appointed him to be the police chief. 
The mayor appointed him police chief. > 

In each of the pairs of sentences, the second sentence is the 
more common form and is an a,bbreviated version of ^ the first, with 
the t£ be deleted. In Chinese there is no such abbreviated form; 
therefore, the second pattern is likely not to be used by" th§ 
, Chinese -speaker : 



The voters elected him governor. 
r^nm£n| xuSn I Jta I 2u6 zhouzhSng 
people! elect! himi to be governor 



We chose him secretary. 

w6menixu^n j le |ta I zu6 Imishu 

we ! elect!(perf ect marker)ihim! to be !secretary 

I consider him the most intelligent s^tudeht. 
w6jr^nwer I ta I shi izui jc.ongming j delxu^^heng 
I I consider! him|(copula)!most ! intelligent Ist;i 
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The Chinese student must learn that the cpntracted form, with to 
be deleted, is the preferred form in English. 

In certain English sentences, to be is optional alag before 
an adjectival complement: ' 

The room seems (to be) very cold. \ 

f^ngjianj h^oxiAngl h$n I l^nfg 



room^ I seems I very! cold 

* / • , ' . 

As the Chinese glosses indical^e to be 4ias no equivalent in the 
Chinese sentence.* This is because, In Chinese, adjectives are a 
'class of verbals and no copuJ^a i's needed. In thi*s type of sen- 
tence, the j:hinese speaker is more likely to. use the form that 
deletes to be, • He must lea'rn that the .form' which includes 'to- be 
is just as accept;able in Eng^lish. 

3. 14*2. , Clauses may be , contracted inta noun phrases in English 
in some cases. This is not|so-in Chinese. In English, we have' 
sentences like: ' 



Her eagerness to leave^ surprised us. 
I admite John's reluctance to work. 



t 



The underlying structure pt these sentences consists of two 
clauses: / ^ . 

She .was eag^r to leave; this surprised us. 
^ * John is reluctant /to work; I ^admire this (in him). 

/ / ' - 

In Chinese, the cor;:esppnding sentences adhere more closely to 
the underlying sentences; that is, there is no contraction of 
clauses into nomin,als. The most natural way of rendering these 
sentences into Chinese^ is: ' — . 

/ 

. . Her eagerness to leave surprised us. ' 
ta I jizhe/ I yAo I z6u| w6men| m^il xiSngdAo 



she !anxij6us|/Want| go | we |not| expect. 



/ 



I admire John's reluctance to work. % 
Yueh^iil zhemmel bii j k$n jgongzu6[w6| h$n | xiAnmu 
. Joh^*' Itiiis I not! willing Iwork 1 1, |'Very| admire 

A more cfirebt translation of the English sentences is permis- 
sible, /but^ not considered to be native Chinese. Such patterns 
are becoming more and more acceptable due to the influence of 
English?' 



/ H4r eagerness to leave^surprised us.' 

yta j^deljfzhe lyAo jz6a|h$^|shl [w^6men| jingqf ' 
/her I lanxious | want I go | verj^l-cause lus 



/ 

/ 



I admire John's reluctance to work. " 
w6|h$n jxi^nmul YuehAn I (zh^mme)! de Ibii |k$n |gopgzu6 
I 4 very I admire! John I this | Inot | willing Iwork 
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_iTice*this nominamzation of clauses into novfn phrases is not 
native to Chinese/ the Chinese student nteiy resist the. use* of ncm- 
inalized'Vlauses in English. He\may have the tendency to adhere 
to the' more exter^ed sentences. Exposure , to nominalized clauses 
in English sentences will help him overcome this problem. 

3,14.3. Gerundl Nomina l. 

Related^ to :he above phenomenon is the contfNaction of 
ilauses into' ger and nominals in English. There is nothing in 
^inese ^hich corresponds to this type of construction • In Eng- 



George's coitinual nagging drove Grace insane. 
I worry abo it his d^ /iving at night. 

■ • I ' •■ -7 

The underlying s^^ructure of these sentences is: ^ 

* 1 / * ' . • ' 

Georged nagged continually. This drove Grace insane. 

. . tie drives ati night. Thi^ causes me to worry. 

The Chinese equivalents for the English sentelices adhere more 
closely to the underlying structures:^ 

George's contii^ual nagging drove Grace insane. , 
Georgefbu Idu^ii Idel luosuojji6ng |de IGrace Ifafeng . j le 
George! not Icea&e I | nag I make | jGracelgo insanel(perfect 
' ' * ' marker) 



I worry about/ his driving at night. 
^ w6ldanxia| taty^li |kai jche 
I Iworry jhelat night |drive icar 

The Chinese student must learn that gerunds can ^tinction as nom- 
inals in the above manner. 

^ ^ I . 

3,14.4. ' Adjectiive + Infinitive . 

In English, there is a pattern exemplified/ by the following^ 

sentences : 

/ 

It is too rainy to go out. 

It is too cold to go swimming. 

The road is too slippery to drive. / 

The underlying structure of these sentences consists of two sen- 
tences each : / 
* ^ / , 

It is too rainy. We cannot go out / 
It is too cold. We cannot go swimming, 
* The road is too slippery. We cannbt drive. 

The Chinese* equivalents for these sentences are closer to the un- 
derlying structures of the English sentences: 
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•It is too rainy to go out», 
yfi Ixik jde ItAijdi jbu [n4ng|chuqu^ 



rainidescendl |too»lbigl not j can- I30 du^ 

It' is tog cold to*go swimming* ^ 
tianqi jtAijlSngjbu Jn4ngl qu |y6uy6ng 
weatAerl too Icold [not lean Igolswim 



* , "The xoad, is .too slippery to drive.' ^ 

lil^ Itlilhud , jbii *ln6ngjkai Jlche \ . ' , 

^ • roadl toorslipperyl not lean J drive Icar J 

The' phiiiese student 'simply has to learn that the more fluent^Eng- 
lish sentence i-s the one which combines the two clauses into one* 

3.14.5. ^ Adjective -f Gerund or Infinitive . 

In Ehgli^.h, the infinxtiye and the gerund often occur after 
adjectives. . Sometimes the two are interchangeable, sometimes one 
or the other must be used: ' . • 

Gerund and infinitive interchangeable: * ' ' • ^ 

I'm sorry for keepings , you waiting. , - ^ ^ ^ ' 

"I'm sorry to keep you waiting. ^ \- 

This kind of fish is good to eat. • , * 

This kind of fish 'is good ' for eating . 

Gerund must be used: * • * * 

* This weather is good for swimming . , - " 
*This weather is good to swim . 
This soap is good for washing dishes. " " ' . * • 

*This soap is good to wash- dishes . 

Infinitive must be* used: 

I'm glad to^ see you here. 
*I'm glad for seeing you here. 

This is a very difficult problem to solve. 
*This is a very difficult problem for solving . 

In Chinese, there is no formal difference between those cases 
translated into English as the infinitive and those translated ip 
to English as the gerund. Therefore, it is very difficult for s . 
the Chinese student to learn which form to use where. Examples - 
of the pattern in Chinese: 

I'm sorry for keeping/ to keep you waiting. * 
hSn I b Aoqi^n | rAng | nl I d?ng| le |(n^mme I jiii) * 

very! sorry |let |you |wait|(perf ect marker)) so jlong 

This soap is good for washing dishes. ^ 
zh^ij ge jf^izdo jk6yi Ixi IwSn * ^ 

this|(classif ier)|soap lean jwash jdishes 
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This problem ^is very difficult to solve, 
zheifge " jwenti IhSn-lnan I jiSju 

thisltclassifjler)! problem I very |.dif f icult| solve 



.... / 
The Chinese student must exert extra effort to learn this dis- 
tinction in English. .Since \he logic iJeliind this distinction is 
elusive, only extensive^ exposure to sentences exemplifying this 
distlrictioh willTielp the Chinese student learn .to use the infin- 
itive and the gerund cofre&tly in the above type of sentence. 

i • • * . * / ^ 

3.15r . Verb Phrasje + Complement of Obligation . 

There* is no cons-truction m Chinese corresponding to the 
Verb Phrase + for + Complement of Obligation pattern in English. 
There is a pattern in English exemplp.fied by the following exam- 
ples: • . , . * ^ * . ^ 
« • « 

The professor said' for ^us to do)it. • / 

• He shouted' for you^ to sit down;" * 

As the 'Chinese trans latiqns-*''of these sentence .will indicate, 
•there is^ no sugh pattern in Chinese: . * 

The professpr said for us to /do it. * ^ / 
jiclosh6u 1 shuo |w6men| yinggail zu6 izh^ige 
professor! said I we | should /|" do |thl^ 

- - • . ^ . ^ \ - 

or\oi^osri6u IjiAp j w6merjjlzu6 Izh^ige j / \ 

ptofessorl qonimandl we |do Ithis / ' ' ) 

He shouted for you to sit down. 
taldA jshengljilo |nl IzwojxiA I lai 



hal big.lvoice jshout jyou |sit jdownKdirectional marker) 

The Chinese student may .find it difficult to use thi^ pattern in 
.English and may erroneously utter sentences like: 

*He shouted you sit down,/ ' ^ . ' 

*The professor told us do it.' 

Again, extensive exposiir^to actual sentences .exemplri.fying ^tHis * 
pattern will help the student absorb this pattern. ^ 

3.16. • Sentences With the Auxiliary Verb 'May^ . > 

The 'Chinese ^equivalent for the English construction Noun 

Phrase .+ may + Verb + Wh-ever Clause is radically -different from 
• the English coristruct±5ru The Chinese equivalent is more simi- 
'lar to the construction: Wh-ever Clause + it's ok-ay . (e.g. When 

ever you wish to go, it's okay.): * / , 

He may go whenever he wishes. • * ^ 

ta I shimme hsh£ hou I y Ao j z6u I dou j k^y i 
he I what I time | want I go I al?. ! okay 



4 

You may eat whatever you like, 
nl lycio jchi jsh^mme jdi5u|klyi 
you|waiSif|eat Iwhat I ail 1 okay 

#' 

No'tice that in sentences /that "contian the word may f but not a 
wH-ever "clause r the Chinfese pattern is almost identical with. the* 
English pattern^ 

You may have dinner now^.. ' ^ 

nl J xi^nzaiJjc^yirchrjwSn f^n j le ' 

you| now |may /) eat jevening meal|(perf ect marker). 

He may watch TV a, little, 
tajk^yijk^n { kan jdi^nshi 
helmay |watch|{reduplicated verb |tv 
meaning briefly) 

It is 'the construction: Noun Phrase + may + Wh-evei/ Clause that* 
is alien - to Chinese, Since i^ is so radxcally different from th'e 
comparable Chinese construction, th^re will be little interfer- 
ence in learning the English pattern. Extensive exposure to ac- 
tual sentences will enable the Chinese student to laarn it, 

3.17. , 'There' and ^It' as Subjects . 

3.17.1. In English; There are some questions does not mean that 
.some questions are- (over) there (at tnat place) • The. usage of 
there in this construction is peculiar to English. The word there 
meaning a place, is rendered as n^r in Chinese. But in There are 
some questions , n^r is not used. Instead, the Chinese speaker 
^says: . & ^ 

There are some questions. 
y6u jxie jw^ntl 
have| some! questions 

Many .sentences in Chinese have no subjects because no logical 
subjects exist. In English, however, there is- a tendency to in- 
sert pseudo-sub j ects . The construction It is^. .. is another case 
of thxs. Examples are It is raining , It^s three o 'clock , etc'. 
Of \:ourse, one can rationalTze and say that it stands for the. 
weather, and the time: 



It's raining. It's three o'clock. It's late. ^ 

xiA lyii san I diSnzhong wSn lie ' 

descend I rain three! o-' clock late|(perfect marker), 



Since the Chinese student is not accustomed to using it and there 
a's pseudo-subjects, he may delete the it or there subject, or 
subsitiute>a more concrete subject forTTt: 

*Late. 
♦Raining. 
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*Now is three o'clock. 

We have some questions. (There are some questions.) 
Outside is dark. ^ (It's dark outside.) 

Although the last 'two sentences are correct, the more conunon way 
of expressing such things in English is by using i_t or there as 
subjects. With practice, the Chinese student will learn to use 
these expletives. 

3.17.2* The passive pattern involving a dummy subject, is a pat- 
tern alien to Chinese. In English, we have the pattern * exempli- 
ried by the following sentences: c 

It was suggested that we go away. 

It was discovered that twenty . infants died last year. 

4 

In Chinese, the passive pattern is not used for such sentences. 
Instead, an agent serves as the subject, something comparable to 
the subject On... in French: ^ 

'It was suggested that^we go away. 

y6u ' jrdn jtfyi" jw6men jlfkai 
(literally! person |suggest| we ' jleave 

to have ) 

It was discovered that twenty infants died last ye'ar. 

y6u jrdn | f axian 'qOi 'ni^n"y6u '^r shf| ge 

to have|person|dis^cover llast lyear to have jtwo ten (classifier) 

ying^rlsl j le 

infant! die|(perfect marker) 

* 

The Chinese student is more likelV to say: 
Someone suggested that we go av;ay. 

Someone discovered that twenty infants died last year. 

than he will say the senter.-:es that ara glossed above. He must 
learn to , use the impersonal i_t' subject and to form the passive 
construction in Engli ih using the it subject. 

3.18. Expression of Desire . 

Desire is expressible in English in the following ways: 

would like + infinitive of verb 
want + infinitive of verb 

The second pattern is not quite as polite as the first, and may 
sometimes express a greater degree of desire; whereas the w ould 
like construction often depends on extenuating circumstances. 
Compare : 

I would like to go to 
I want to go to town. 
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I would like you to come. 
I want you to come. 

Would like and want correspond to xi^ng and yAo respectively in * 
Chinese. Yko expresses more willfulness that xiSng. However, an 
Chinese, there is not exactly the same difference m politeness 
between the two terms. The Chinese student is more likely to use 
want since il: is the simpler of the two forms and it is more di- 
rectly translatable into Chinese. However, he should learn to 
use would like since it is more polite and represents educated 
speech. ^ 

3.19. Expressions of Preference ." 

Expres'sions of preference take a radically different form in 
Chinese from that of English. ^ 

Preference- for-one -thing over anojther is expressed by the 
following constructions in English:' d 

would rather A than B 
prefer A to B 

prefer A rather than B^ * J"" 

Examples of how the constructions are actualized in sentences: 

I would rather play golf than swim. 
I would rather\eat steak than beans. 
I prefer steak to beans. 
, I; prefer to eat stea! rather than beans. 
I would prefer to eat steak rather than beans* 

The two ;bhings being compared are placed side by side ia the verb 
phrase, separated only by a preposition. In Chinese, the most 
.natural way to express preference is to use two clauses: 

I would rather study than do housework. 

t76| (bIji^oJ|xIhuanlnicinshu|bji |x£huanlzu6 Ijiashi 

I {compare I like (study jnot {like |do Ihousework 

^. I would rather eat steak than beans. 

w6l (bIji^o}|xIhuan|chi|nitSpdi|bCi |xlhuan|chi|d6uzi 
I icompare |like |eat|steak inot|like |eatibeans 

The Chinese student is likely to utter such sentences as: 

*I like to study, don't like to do housework. 
*I like to eat steak, not eat beans. 

The above sentences are closer to the patterns expressing prefer- 
ence in Chinese. In order to learn the more fluent ways of ex- 
pressing preference in English, the Chinese student must depart 
from direct translation from Chinese. ^ 

3.20. 'More' and 'Less' . " ^ ' 
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Chinese students may have trouble learning to use more or. 
less in sentences. In Engli^sh, more and less function both as 
adverbs and as adjectives: 

More and less functioning as adverbs modifying verbs: 
You should sleep more. 

nl lyinggailduo Ishui I yidiSr ^ 
youl should | muchjsl'feepl a bit 

You should drink less. 

nl lyTnggaijshao I he lyidiSr 

youl should |little|drink|a bit 

More and less functioning as adverbs modifying adjective : 

You should be more careful. • " 

nl lyxnggai jxiSoxin lyidiSr 

youjshould jcarefulia bit . ^ — * ' — 

He is less obstinate than befpre. 
ta jm6iy6u I y Inqidnj n^mme jwdngOi 
heinot I before |so {obstinate 

More and less fun^ctioning as both types of adverbs cause some 
trouble for the^ Chinese student because there are no comparable 
^ords- -in-Chinese-.— As- the-abovje^glgs^ses ^indicate , the trans l ation 
into Chinese is only paraphrase and not direct translation. The* 
Chinese student must learn to use these words in the context of 
English sentences rather than seek a translation for these words 
in Chinese. ^ 

More and less functioning as adjectives: 

I want some more rice^. 
w6lhdi lyAo jyidiSrlf^n 
I lstill|want| a bit |rice 

You should read more books. _ 
nl |y2nggai|duo !kAn t xie jshu 
youlehould Imorelreadfeplural classifier)|book 

He drinks less milk now than before. 

talhe jnidnSi |bl lylqidnl he Ide j shSol le 

heldrinklmilk | compare I before |drink| I less I 

More, and less functioning as adjectives cause some trouble for 
the Chinese student because the comparable words in Chinese usu- 
ally form part of the verb phrase rather than the noun phrase as 
in English. This construction may cause some confusion^ although 
it hard to predict the exact results of this confusion. For 
instance, the Chinese student niay have a tendency to say sen- J 
tences like: I still want a little rice. Although such sentences 
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are perfectly grammatical > the Chinese student should try to mas- 
ter the sentence pattern employing more and less , Failure to do 
so will limit the student's active use! of the language. 

3 •21. Emphatic Stress . 1 

In English, when one wants to reassert or deny something 
with, emphasis, one may do so by giving | extra stress to the pro- 
nunciation of the auxiliary verb, or to the negative particle.^ i 
the case of a denial: i 

John can't come with us. Yes, he' CAN.* 
She SHOULD wash her hair. 
They ARE going to go home. 
I canNOT let you go. 



In the event that a contraction of the Auxiliary Verb + Negative 
Particle is used, the whole syllable is emphasized: 

No, 3he CAN'T go alone. 

No, I DIDN'T say yoU can go. 

When an auxiliary verb is Taclcing in an unemphasized statement, 
the dummy do/ did is added to the emphatic statement and given em- 
phatic pronunciation!. (See 3.7.1. and 3.8.2. for more discussion 
on the dummy do/did.) pompare: 

She did the dishes. I want to see .it. 
She DID dp the dishes. I DO want to see it. ^ 

^hc-ehi-nese-student has a -fAizzy^^ea of-_the -auxiliary-_yjerh__as.^- 
posed to the main verb since he is not aware of the concept of 
the auxiliary verb in his native language. After distinguishing 
,the auxiliary verb from the main verb in English sentences, the 
Chinese student must learn to give- emphatic pronunciation to the 
correct element in a sentence Vhen he is trying to emphasize his 
statement, since the emphasized element in an emphatic statement 
in Chinese does not always correspond to that in an English em- 
phatic statement. 

3.22. Prepositions and Clause Introducers . 

Chinese speakers have the tendency^ to delete prepositions 
and clause introducers in some , English 'sentences where they are 
compulsory. 

Phrases such as: afraid of , certain that , sure about , aware 
of, doubtful about , etc., are represented in Chinese by transi- 
tTve verbs. A few samples will- make this clear: 

I am not afraid of ghosts. 
w6j b6 I pA I gul 
I I not| afraidj ghosts 

I am doubtful that it will rain today. 

w6j hu£iy£ jjintianj hui IbiS j hui IxiA | yii 

I I doubt I today | will) jiot| will! descendl rain 
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He is not aware of the danger, 
talbii IxiSodeln^i I ge jw^ixiSi 
helnotlknow |that|tclassifier)|danger 



As the glosses indicate ,_ Jbhere is nothing in the Chinese sen- 
tences that corresponds to words like of ~and~ that These words 

~ are simply deleted in the trans lation. 

When a Chinese student looks up the word afraid in an Eng- 

^ lish-Chinese dictionary,, he might find that it means ^ in Chi- 
nese. If he does not hear or 'see how afraid is used in an Eng- 
lish sentence, he may give it the same function* that he would* 
give the word in a Chinese sentence, thus producing a sentence 
like: 

*He is not afraid ghosts. 

Therefore^ dictionaries cannot be relied^pon to tell a person 
how to construct sentences in thg.^foTrglgn language. * r^he student 
must see the n^w wordsusjed^-itTsentences in order to" learn to use.^. 
them himself. ^ — ^ • ^. u- / 

To remedy the_sp_ecific problem we are considering, the Chi- / 
nese student must remen4)er that^"wor^snLik"e-"^rai^^ 
tain, etc. cannot immediately precede noun phrases and that / 
either a prepositjion or a clause introducer must Intervene. It' 
may be helpful if , the^^ Chinese s,tudent memorizes items like afrAid 
of, aware of , and sure about as iYidividual lexical items. (See 
iection 3.9.1. for more discussion on Verb .-f Preposition 0 

- — - - — ■ ^ 1 / / 
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CHAPTER 4: SYNTAX: THE VERB PHRASE 



4.0. General Remarks > 

We have described the difficulties that Chinese students are 
likely to have with the structure of the sentence as a whole. We 
will go on to discuss the difficulties that lie more specifically 
« in the verb phrase and the noun phrase. 

. Every language makes a distinction between nominal and ver- 
bal elements in sentences. ~ATthough this distinction is not al- 

..^ways clear-cut, we nevertheless find nouns and verb in all lan- 
guages, it IS, of cours.e, qiebatable whether or not this dichot- 
omy is a grammatical superficiality; that is, many linguists 
believe' that nouns and verbs , or nominals and verbals , are super- 
ficial forms and that they relate to the same fundamental phenom- 
enon in the deep structure . For example, in. both English ,and . 
Chinese, the word comb is both a noun and verb (both a comb .and 
to comb are shu in Chinese) , and it is a moot point whether the 
noun comb is derived from the verb to comb or vice versa. For 
the purposes of language teaching. However, it seems practical to 
consider nouns and verbs as separate grammatical forms,, therefbre 
they will be introduced as separate units in this manual.- 

The present unit is concerned with the verb phrase. We will 
compare the structure of the verb phrase in Chinese with that in 
^ English, and^ will discuss the difficulties Chinese students have 
due to the differences between 'Chinese and English in the struc- 
ture of the verb phrase. 

Table 8 

Structure of the Verb Phrase in English and ^ in Chinese' 



Points of. 
Comparison 


English 


Chinese o 


Discussion 
Section 


Number & persort 
f copcordaince be- 
tween subject & 
verb 


important 


no such concor- 
dance exists 


4.1.1. 


Tense 


variety of ten-r 
ses, usage regu- 
lated 


time expressed 
not by tense; by 
aspect markers & 
•other means 


4.1. 


Subjunctive 


^ exists in Eng- 
( lish 


does not exist in 
Chinese 


4.2. 


Modal aux- 
iliaries 


exist in both English and Chinese, 
no one-to-one correspondence 


1.3. 


Be and have 


function in English more diverse 
than comparable Chinese words 


4.4. 
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Table 8 (contj 



Point's of 
Comparison 


; 1 

English 


Chinese ^ 


Discussion 
Section 


Adjfectival 
predicates 


introduced by 
copula 


adjective func- 
tions as verb, 
not introduced 
by copula 


4.5. 


Two-word * verbs 


many in English 


some 2'^word^ verbs 
correspond* to 1- 
word verbs in 

Chinese--- _ 


4.6.1. 

* 


Separable and 
non-separable 
2-word verbs 


distinct in 
English 


no comparabl^ 
distinction 


4.6.2. 

> 


Position of 
preposition . 


precedes object 
of preposition 


either follows 
object or di- 
vided in 2 parts^^ 


4.6.3. 


Main verb + 
r esu 1 1 a t Tve 


nfor.e*' co^mnon in Chinese than in ^-^ 
English - _ . 


A.%. 


Expression of 
likeness and 
difference 


syntactic constructions different 
in English and Chinese 


4.8. 


Infinitive and 
gerund— — 


usages regulated 


no infinitive or ' 
gerund forms 


4.9. 


Expression of 
purpose 


purposive phrase 
follows verb 


purposive phrase' 
precedes verb 


4.10. 


Deletion of 
main verb 


possible when 
auxiliary verb 
is present 


main 'verb" delet- 
able, but not 
always in same 
ways as English 


4.11. 


Double 
negatives 


usage broader in English than in 
Chinese 


■4.12. . 


Position of 
adverbs 


variable in both English and Chi- 
nese, but similar adverbs may occ- 
upy diff.erent positions in English 
and Chinese 


4.13.1. 


Prepositional • 
phrase used as 
adverb 


after the verb 


precedes verb 


4.13.2. 
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Table 8 (cont. ) 



T7" ^ 

Cl^nese ~ 



Points of 
Comparison 



English 



pispussion 
Section n 



Always , never 
often; etc. 



immediately fol- 
-low auxiliary 
verb 



plaj/ecl in be^;: t^. 
giniiin'g of en- 
ti^te verb phrase 



4.13.3, 



Time words 



usually occur- 
•with preposition 



Usually occur 
i^ithout a , 
/preposition 



4.13.4, 



Idiomatic 
verb phrases 



some special attention will help 
the Chinese student learn their 
-4asages ' ^ \ 



4.14, 



Bring & take 



there is a sp^'^^ial pattern in .Eng- 
lish which applies only to these 
/two verbs; a similar pattern' in 
Chinese applies more broadly 



4.15. 



i 



4.1. 



Verbal Inflections <c 



4.1.1. ' There is no concordanc4, between the subject and the 
verb in Chinese. Regardless of the person and number of the sub- 
ject/ the verb form is the.sart^e. It is ii'ot too difficult for a 
Chinese student to learn the rules of English verbal inflection; 
the difficulty is in lear^iing/to use the correct inflections 
spontaneously. This latter, aim can be achieved only through ex- 
tensive drilling. It also helps if the student pays extra at- 
tention to this problem when- composing sentences mentally. 

There is also no tense in Chinese verbs. There is aspect 
however. Since tense is lacking in Chinese verbs, the Chinese 
student is liable to utter such sentences as: 



*I go to market and buy groceries yesterday. 
*I come tomorrow. 



Aside from memorizing the rules of tense inflection, the Chinese 
student needs intensive drilling in order to *use the correct in- 
flections spontaneously. 

4.1.2. Since there is no tense inflection in Chinese, the Chi- 
nese student has to learn to use tense in English. At first, he^^ 
will most likely associate tnese with time, since this is a .con- 
crete method to decide what tense should be used. However*,, in 
English, tense does not always accord with logical time. It is 
much more difficult to explain why a certain tense is used-w^ 
it does not accord with time.' It may be simplest just to^^iti^mor- 
i2e the rule rather than to give an explanation for it<^^^ne case 



in which tense does not accord with logical time 



hen the pre- 




sent tense is used to give' historic force even when logical time 
is pAst: . • * 

The Bible says many things. 

Augustine writes from a scholastic point of view. 
Aristotle tells us much about the mind. 

Another case is when the- present tense is used with future time 
v;hen a time adverbial, is present. The following sentences are' 
synonymous: 

I will leave for Bangkok tomorrow, 
I leave for Bangkok tomorrow. ^ 

* 

I will return next week. 

I return next week. . ' - ' 

The^movie will start at eight. 
The movie starts at eight. 

.The Chinese student should learn to recognize that.th^ second 
sentence ^n each »of the pairs is a correct sentence even though 
the tense does not accord with, logical time. 

4.1.3. The past tense morpheme takes many different forms in 
Englisji. After learning where to. use pas tr tense, the Chinese 
student must learn how to form the past tense. Children and 
foreigners^ have the tendency to apply the most common pattern to 
air verbs by analogy.- However, in English, many verbs- have ir- 
. regular inflections for their past tense and past participle. 
From the very begipniag, the foreign student must be impressed , 
with the fact that many verbs do not follow the usual inflec-* 
tional. patterns'. An op6n mind will help the foreign student lean 
the inflections of irregular, verbs . 

4.r. 4. — The perfect, tense does not correspond to any^ne^parj;: 

ticular thing in Chinese. It is difficult for a GSfhese-sliudent 
to learn not so much because of its formal construction but be- 
cause its precise function is difficult to explain.^' Native Eng- 
lish speakers have a feeling for 'when the, perfect tense should be 
used, but when^ asked why it is usedin the specific instances, 
few people can give an adequate answer. The perfect formative 
corresponds roughly *to the perfect marker le or the Experiential 
marker guo in Chinese. But some English -sentences wij;h the 
perJEec t f ormat ive can be translated into Chinese without the le 
i6r guo marker.. In som^^ cases, these markers axe optional: 

He has studied'English for a long- time, 
talni^n | yingw^nl yl-j ing | ni^n le hSn |ji{i lie 
hejstudyl English! already I study (perfect vepyjlongl 

marker) 

I have been to New York only once. 

• ™"W6|zh-i Id^o Iguo ^ . Jniiiyue. lyl ,|ci 

I lonly I arrive|(experiential marker)lNew York lone Itlme 
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He has just left, 
ta jgang \z6\i\ (le) 



he Ijust Igo ((perfect marker) 

I can leave only after I have finished. 

w6jzu6jw^n j (le) ^ Iylh6ujclli ' jk^yi|z6u 

I |do |f inishl(perfect inarker)raf teirlonly then| can jleave 

In general, one can explain the perfect tense "as pointing^ to * 
something that occurred or began in the past but is relevant to 
the present (in the case of past perfect tense) . * The Chinese 
% student^ is liable to avoid. using perfect tense in speaking^^ng- • 
lish.- He may^do this by ej^r^ssing the same thought in a round 
about way. or by, remaining silerft on the subject. Only extensive 
practice will give the Chinese stuSentr-self confidence in using 
this and other constructions alien to Chinese. Through practice, 
the student will gain a .feeling for the usage of perfect tense, * 
something that cannot be achieved through explanation from the 
instructor^ * , " . ..--^ 

4.1.5. There is Jio future perfect formative in Chinese. Tho 
future perfect tense is used in'* English to exptess th^ completion 
of an act by a certain' time in the future. "Since future time is 
expressjeii-mostly by time words in Chinese, there is nothing in the 
verb itself that expresses futurity. In translation, the future 
perfect tense is paraphrased: 

I will have finished writing this letter before 3 o'clock. 



f eng 



xin 
letter 



sarijdian jyiqlan |v;6 Ihui jxiS IwAn jzh^i 
3 "o'clocklbefore |l iwill Iwritel finish | this Kclass- 

ifier) 

I will have done my work before you arrive.' 

nl \dko jyiqlan |w& Ihui |zu6lwAn |w6lde|shi * 

youj arrive I before 1 1 |will jdo Ifinishll I , Iwork 

She will have left by the time her parents get here, 
ta jfii jmfi \dko jzh^r jde jshihoujta ]y£ding 
she! fathe? (mother larriveithis I ttime I she (certainly 

> 

yljxng |z6'ulle 

already) go (perfect marker) . 

^^Like the present and past ^per feet tenses, the future perfect 
t^se is totally alien to Chinese and can be learned only through 
extensive practice. • . * 

^4.1.6. The 'progres si ve tense does not pose too great a problem 
for the Chinese student because there is a progressive marker in 
Chinese that corresponds partially to the progressive in English; 

ft ^ ' ^ 

I am studying now. 

.w6 jxianzail zai . jni^nshu 
I (now ((progressive -marker)|study* 

- - - - --. ao5>:v: -~ • ' 



I was studying yesterday when you called me. - 
r zu6tian^ Inl IdSdi^nhuaj ' IgSi jwSjde jshfhou Jw6 j zh^ng . 
* yesterday) you |make phcn^ call Ito |l 1 |time |l {exactly 

\ 4 

zki jni^nshu * ' , * / 

(progressive marker)|study /' 

I will be studying tomorrow evening. , /' 

mfngtian {w5nshangjw6 jhui I zAi . Inic^nshu. 
tomorrow levening 1 1 .lwill|(progr''-^s3ive marker)lstudy 

In these examples, progressive tense is marked/with the pro- 
gressive marker zai in Ithe Chinese sentences. However, in Chi- 
nese, the progressive marker zai is not always compulsory. I,t is 
usually optionally deletable. But ^ in English, Xt is usually com- 
pulsory. The Chinese student shpuld remember .this fact. 

A second point of difficulty is that the^ present progressive 
may be used in English to express futurity:/^ 

' . ' ^ ^ ^ . /.' ' 

He is leaving' next week; / 

The library is closing at five o'clock today. 

These sentences will not be expressed with the prpgressive- marker 
in Chinese. Either the present tense or the future tense will be 
used instead. ' to the Chinese student, it may seem illogical that' 
present progressive i^ used to express futuriuy. It is futile to 
try to e:^plain why the present progressive can 6e used this way. 
The student simply- must learn this additional function of the 
'present progressive tense. ^. ♦ • . 

A problem which is related to the progressive tense is th.at 
clause words while and when are not- distinguished in Chitiese. 

In English, the word while refer?^ to a span of time. . When , 
on the other hand, refers to a specific time. The clause intro- 
duced* by when may or may not have a progressive verb. In Chinese, 
when and while are hot distinguished. The two are translated in 
•the same way an Chinese: 

- ' * ^ " *^ 

A taxi hit me while I was crossing the street. . 
w6 Izh^ng \zki * |gu6 hie jde jshlhou 

'I lexactly ((progressive marker)jcross Istreet | - jtime ^ 

yl "I bft Ijichengchel bS ^ |w6 [zhuAng! le 

one|(classif ier)jtaxi j^obj-ective marker)jl - jhit ' [{perfect 

/»' * • iparker) 

(The order -of the two clauses is reversed in/the Chinese trans- 
lation because conditional clauses genlrally precede the main 
clause* in Chinese. 'See section 3.4.1.) ^ 

I. yja^ crossing the street when a taxi hit' me 

yl \ hii ' Ijichengchel zhuang I dao |w6ide|shfhou| wo 

onel(plassif ier)|taxi Jhit |arrivejl |. jtime jl 
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zh^ng I z^i |gu6. j ji5 

exactlylcprogressive marker)|cross | street 



A taxi hit me when I was crossing the street. 

(Chinese?^ translation same as that for the first sentence.) 

*I was crossing the street while a taxi hit me. 
(Progressive tense must be used In a clause introduced by 
while.) , . • . ^ 

Since the distinction between while and when i s not made in Chi- 
nese^ the Chinese student must pay special attegtiori* to this dis- 
tinction in English. 
I An additional contrasting point between -the^ progressive 

Intense in Chinese and^that in English is that the^ present perfect 
progressive is expressed b^ two clauses in Chinese. 'In English, 
the present perfect progressive is used to emphasize the continu- 
ous nattire of "an activity from a* time in^.the past up to the mo- 
ment of speaking. In" Chinese, ^ there is nq^uch complex verb 
structure to express .i:hia idea. Instead, , a series of two clauses 
is, used: ^ " 

have been studying English for a long time. 
w6|nidn (yingyii | (yljxng) IniAn lie jh^n IjiA lie 
I jstudy I English I already |study|(perfect jvery jlongj 

>^ marker) 

They have been playing tennis for several hours. 
tamenjdS IwSngqidl (yljxng)|da 1 le - Hi 
they I play Itennis I already I play|(perfect 'marker)|several 

ge ^ jzhongtou lie 

fclassifier)|hour j ^ 

The Chinese speaker may unwittingly utter such sentences &s: 

/ *I study English, I already studied for a long time. 

*I am studying English, I already studied it for a long time. 

Such sentences are awkward in English. Since,* in Chinese, there 
is nothing comparable to the English perfect progressive tense, 
the Chinese student must learn this new' con3truction. 

An additional difficulty is that the present perfect pro- 
gressive and the past perfect progressive are translated into the 
exact same thing in Chinese, with, the exception of the optional 
additional time words. Therefore, the, Chinese student must learn 
to use the present and past in. appropriate i situations. This is 
to be included in the generall|>roblem Chinese students have .with 
regard to distinguishing the present and past tense's. 

4.1.7. Agreement between a grammatical subject and^ a verb is 
usual in English, but sometimes agreement xs between' the log- 
ical subject and the verb: 

119 




. ' ' ' ■ / 

milk was delivered by 'plane (Grammatical / 
' The ETTFty galloVis of milk^were delivered, subject is ^ /. 

« ' 'A number of boys 'were (I) swimming in the pool, underlined, K . 

• ( . ^ ^ / 

As pointed out in 4,l,lw there is tno number agreement between /. , 
the subject and the verb in Chinese, The Chinese student must,/ 
first of all learn to make subjects agree with verbs. Following 
this, he must learn further the .exceptions to the rule, suchy' as 
the one described above*,. 



4,2, T;he Subjunctive , - ^ * / 

In English, the subjunctive mood is reflected by ^ change in 
the form of the verb. The two situations where it is/important 
to use the subjunctive are'af1>-r wish and in the pattern if^, , , 
- would> , , , wheV. these patterns refer to^a hyppthetlMl situation 
contrary to the actual .situation. When* the sent^ce refers to the 
present time, the past tense of the verb is us^eQ to indicate' sub- 
junctivity. When the sentence refers to the^.-p'ast, the past perfect 

* tense of the verb is used: 

/ 

* / I wish I had a million dollars, 

/ * (Meaning r I don't have a million dollars, but wish that 

I did,) 

I hope I'll have a million dollars by the time I retire, 

(MeanTng: I don't know if 'l will have a million* dollars 
by then,) ' - - * - * . 

' \ I' wish I had had a million dbllars last year, 
\ (Meaning: I^didn't have a million dollars, last year, 

\ but wish I had had,) . -a 

If I sell my horse before the end of the year> I'll pay you, 
(Meaning: I may or may not sell my horse,) 
' \ If I sold my horse before the end of the year, I'd pay you, 
(Meaning: I'm not going to sell my hojrse,) 
X If I had a. million dollars, I would go to Greece, ^ 

^ \ ^ TMeaning: i don't have a^ millaon dollars,) 

' tf I had had a million dollars, I would have gone to Greece, 
/ ' TMeaning*: I didn't have a million dollars,) . 

In^Chinese, there is no comparable device for indicating the sub- 
junctive mood. Notice that the form of the ver^) is the same 
whether or not the hypothetical situation is contraryto the real 
sit^iation: ^ 

I hope I'll have a million dollars next year, 
(I may or may not h^ve a million dollars next year,) 
w6 lxiwAng|w6 tmingnian Ihui |y6u jylbSiwcin 

I jhope 1 1 I next year I will-lhave |a million • * 

^. I wish I had a million dollars, (I don't have a million,) 
(I don't have a million dollars.) 
wolzhen Ixiingiybu lylb&iwkn 
I [really jwish jhave|a million 
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or ' w5|yi^oshi|y6u tyibcliwin | jit^ Ihclo lie 

I I if Ihavel a<;i}lllion| thenlgoodl ^ 



If I have a million dollars When I retire^ ^lii 90 to Greefce, 
(I may or mav not have a million tJollars by thenTT 
, yiioshij w6|tulxiujde|ihihou|y6u lyiblliwAn- jwai jiti Ihui ^ 
if I I Iretirel' Itime I have I a million 1 1 Ithenlwill 
* ' ' * ♦ " * 

^ daA tXilAgu^jgu 
arrive I Greece |go • • 

•* • ' 

If I had a million dollars I wQul<3 go ' Greece • 
(I don • t have a million dollars.) • . ^ • T 
>Aoshi|w6jy6u tyibSiwJin 'j w6 jjiti Ihyi -jdAo |X^lilgu6jgu 
if II I have I a million 1 1 Ithen | will I arrive iQj^eece jgo 

Notice that the subjunctive mood is not formally reflected in*any 
way .in the Chinese sentences. ?or tftis reason ^ the Chinese, stu- 
dent may have trouble learning to ,use the subjunctive ;in English. 
In^subjunctive sentences^ he is* likely ±o^-u§e the' past per-fect. 
It seems ii'logitfal to^.him that the past' tense* is .used when the 
sentence is clearly in the present time, and that the p^st per- 
fect tense is used when the sentence is clearly in tf>e simple 
past time^ He is likely to* say sentences like:** 

*I wish*. I have' a ipillion^ dollars. ^ ^ - * , 

*If I had a million 'dollars last year, I would go to Greece. 

The proper use of * the subiunctive marks tlie^edu^fited speaker. 
For this reason, the Chinese student should -.learn to "reflect 
subjunctivity -in English. 

'^he Chinese student may have an* additional problem with 
using the wish #. . pattern in English. Notice, that on the pre- 
vious page, for I wish I^ had a millign dollars . . . there are two * 
translations in Chinese . The second translation Exemplifies the 
pattern us^d more tttakionly in Chinese, and it is the only permis- 
sible pattern^ when time* of the sentence is past; that is, 
the pattern exemplified in the first translation of I^ wish I^ had , 
a million dollars cannot be applied to the past time : 

I wish I 'had had a million 'dollars last year. 
yltoshijw6 jqinian jy6u jyibSiwAn jjiii jhSo lie 
if 1 1 llast year (have |a million | then |good I 

Bedause of this pattern in Chinese', the Chinese student may have 
a greater tendency to say: 

If I had had a million dollars last year, that, would be nice. 

than: x» ' . . 

I^wish I had. had a million dollars last year. 

and: 
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• • If I had a million dollars, that would be nice. 

rather than: •* 

I wish I had a million dollars. 

4.3. MoJal Auxiliaries . " , 

4.3.1. Word^ such as should , will , can , could are called* ^ 
modals in English. The definition of modal is rather elu3ive and 
therefore difficult for the Chinese student to grasp. The CKi- f 
nese student has the tendency to associate it with verbs. How-- 
ever, modals in English differ,ffbm oxi^nary verbs in several im- 
portant respects. It is only after a student has acquired a 
feeling for the language through experience that* he will under- 
stand modals and their usages. 

One important characteristic of modals is that .they ar.e not 
inflected to indicated third person singualr. The Chinese stu- 
dent is not likely make the ertor of inflecting a modal for 
the third person singular, but he may be puzzled at why modals 
are not^^sb inflected while ordinary verbs are. His doubts will 
be laid aside when the teacher assures him that his is simply a 
fact of the J)nglish language. 

The modals would , should, and could may be regarded as the 
past tense of wS^l , shall , and can respectively, and this is true 
historically. But would, should, and c ould are used in sentences 
that clearly refer to the presc^.nt time. The Chinese student may 
wonder why t^e past tense is used to reflect pr:esent time. The 
explanation is that would, should , and could were used at an 
earlier stage .of the English language to reflect subjunctivity 
(See 4.2. ) : ' ^ 

I, would like to go. - ' 

"You should be more objective. 
He could be in New York by now. 

Most English speakers today are not aware of the sense of sub- 
junctivity in these sentences. But they do know that would, 
should , and could mean something different from will , shall , and 
can. Compare: 

I will go if you ask me to. 
I would go if you asked me to. 

I shall call my mother when I arrive. 
I should call my mother when I arrive. 

You can be the next president. 
You could be the next president. 

The past tense forms of will , shall ^ and can have acquired a se- 
mantic significance. The semantic significance is not 'past 
timeV^ The exact semantic significance of thei^e -forms is diffi- 
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cult to state I but pairs of examples like those above will help 
the Chinese student gain a feeling for their meaning. He will be 
able to use these modals correctly in sentences # although he may 
not- be able to state their precise meanings. Since will, shall 
and can do not mean the same as would , should and could respec- 
tivelyT it would be better for the Chinese student not to consid- , 
er the second set as the past tense of the first set, but rather, 
as different lexical items. 

4.3.2. There are two ways to express ability in English. With 
the modal can , the simple form of the verb is used. The the verb 
to be able, the infinitive is used. Since verbs are not inflec — - 
ted^Tn Chinese, the Chinese student must learn to use the correct 
form of the verb with each of these two ways of expressing abil- 
ity: 

I can ^peak Tokharian. 

I am able to speak Tokharian. 

I cannot speak English. 

^ --—j^^^ unable,, to speak English. 

Formally speaking, can is a modal^'and tb^T^e ~able -is--a^>mairL verb.. 
Since the two mean the same thing, it is .difficult for the Chi- 
nese student to make this formal distinction. In Chinese, there 
is only one form that corresponds to both these forms in English. 
The Chinese student simply must learn that can is a modal (occurs 
with simple verb) and that to be able is a main verb (occurs with 
the infinitive) . 

4.3.3. In English ^ permission is expressed by the two modals 

^ niay and can ^ These two terms do not mean exactly the same thing. 
May has the force that a person. has given permission for an act, 
snd can has the force that circumstances permit an act. /The dis- 
tinction between these two terms marks the educated speaker,_a.lr^^ 
though it is^ not always very well mainta.ined in everyday-speech;. 
Ve hear sentences like C.an I go with you ? although the more, cor- 
rect form is May I^ ££ ^i^^ you ? The distinction between these 
two terftis is not so clearly made .in Chinese. Both terms may be 
translated as either n^ng or k^yi 

The weather is /^ine. We can go swimming. (Weather permits.) 
tianqi jhSo | women Ik^yi jqii Iy6uy6ng 

weather I good I we lean jgo Iswimming ' v " 

The weather is fine. You may go swimming. (Moth'er permits.*) * — 
tianqi IhSo |nl [ k^yi |qOi 1y6uy6ng. 

weather! good I you I may jgo Iswimming * ..v ' 

Because can and may are not clearly distinguished in Chinese, the'* 
Chinese student may confuse their usage in English ♦ He will sim- 
ply have to learn this distinction in order to speak correct Eng-. 
lish. , * . t. 
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4 •3.4. Necessity for a certain act is expressed in two differ- 
enJtfsJ^ays in English: ' ^ 

"1. .modal must + simple verb. 

2. verb need or have > infinitive. 

Examples : 

<^ You must . pay the rent today. 

have ^ to pay the rent today . 
You need to pay the rent today. 

In Chinese, the distinction between these two different ways 
xif expressing necessity is not made. The Chinese student must 
remember that must functions .as a modal (thaf^ls, it is followed 
by a s^£le verb > - and that have and need function as main verbs 
(that is/ they are^ followed by the infinitive of the verb). 

4.3.5. In'^hinese, possibility is expressed through adverbs 
rather than through a modal. In English, possibility can be ex- 
pressed by either adverbs or the modal may-might .. In Chinese, 
adverbs are part of the verb phrase, but they differ from modals 
in that they may be placed either before or after the subject. 
Likely possibility is expressed by the term d^gAi or h^n k&- 
n6nci \ These are equivalent to the English adverb p robably . . ^ 
Neutral possiblity is expressed by the term k&n^nq - or v6x5 . 
^Thes^' arje, equivalent to the English adverb- perhaps ; 

I^might get the job. or Perhaps I'll get the job. 

w6|kSn4ng Ihiii jd^d^oln^i Ige ^ _..Jgong^u6 

I |perhaps|wi"l-i Iget |tbat|(eiassifier)|job , - ; 

_jie mayh"ave forgotten to cqpei 'br perhaps he' forgot to come. 
tatkSn^ng IwAhg tie |1^ \ 

he Iperhaps J f orge t|(perf ect marker^jcotne 

The Chinese student is more likely to use\the adverb rather than 
the modal of possibility in speaking English because possibility 
in hi,s own language is expressed through adverbs . He is likely 
to associate the Chinese adverbs of possibility with comparable 
English adverbs 1 In order to use the modal of ^possibility -in 
Eng'lish, the Chinese student must learn it in the context of Eng- 
lish sentences since there is nothing in Chinese with which he 
_carux;ssociat*e this modal. ^Therefore, the Chinese student must be 
given many examples of how this modal is .used in English sen- 
tences and not try to seek a direct txahslation of it in Chinese. 

4.4. 'Be' and 'Have' . - " 

The verbs to be and~Ito have are the most irregular ones in 
English. Any foreigner ^wiTl have to exert extra effort in learn- 
ing all the' inflected forms. * \ 

An additional problem for the Chinese student is that there 
is. nothing irf Chinese that functions^ exactly as these two verbs 
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do. There a, word in Chinese that means. 'to be' when 
occurring between two nominals (i.e., A to be B) • "There 
is also a word that means 'to be in possession of,,,' (one 
sense of to have), -But to be and to have have many other 
functions. When they function as aspect markers (progres- 
sive aspect, perfective aspect}, they have no precise transla- 
tions in Chinese, Instead of searching for a Chinese equiva- 
lent, the Chinese student would do bjest to learn to use these 
words in English sentences directly, without translating 
them into Chinese, After muqh practice, he. will have a 
fejsling for how these words are used, ^ 

4.5. • Adjectival Predicates, — 

Chinese students may jde^leteHrhe copula before adjectival 
predicates. In English," an adjective that occurs in the 
predicate -mustr be introduced by a copula. In Chinese, the 
adjectival predicate occurs directly after the NP subject, 
very much like a verb: - 

She is pretty. - That h^Ouse is very old. 

ta jpi^oliang. r^i | d6ng Jfingzil h^njjiu 

shel pretty , thatkclassi- Ihouse Ivery jold 

fier) 

There is the constiniction NP + copula + adj. in Chinese. 

But this construction is used only to emphasize the adjective; 

She is pretty. She i£ pretty, 

ta jpi^oliang ta I shii piaoliang 

shel pretty she| is fcretty 

She's pretty all'riqht, but a little bit stupid, 
ta jpi^oliang j shi piaoliang ,jk6shdj y6u|di^n Iben 
shelpretty | (copula) pretty I but lhaveja bitj stupidity 

The latter constuction: NP + adjective^ + copula + adjective2 
(where adjective, = adjective^) must be followed by another 
clause that translates as 'but...*. 

The Chinese student is liable to utter erroneously: 

*She pretty. 
*He smart. 

The Chinese student must exert extra effort to distinguish 
adjectives from verbs in English. If a Chinese student re- 
members that there must be a verb in a sentence and that 
adjectives are not verbs, he will learn to use the copula 
before adjectival predicates. 
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4.6. Prepojsitions . 

4.6.1. Some ikntransitive verbs in English become transi- 
tive verbs wheri a preposition is added. Examples are: afraid- 
of, react to , tjhink of , etc. Compare: 

I am ' not afraid . . ^-"^ ' 

, I am not afraid of g hos-tgT" 

X a/ked hiin a question, but he did not react . 
He /did not react ' to my suggestion. 

/ . ' ' 

Wtien the weather is so hot, I cannot think . 

1/ think of my friends back, home. 

The preposition added varies from verb to verb and there is 
not any itiffallible guide for determining which preposition 
is to be'*^used. In Chinese,: many of these verbs are transi- 
tive arid, of course, need no preposition between tfie verb 
and tii4 object. For this reason, Chinese speakers have the 
tendency to omit the preposition where it is necessary in 
English, 'producing sentences like:^ 



*I am not afraid ghosts. ^ 

*He did not react cny suggestion. 

*I often think my triends back home. 



It must be impressed upon the Chinese' student that certain 
verbs are intransitive and cannot take objects, unless pre 
positions .are added after them. 

4.6.2. In 3.9. we discussed- two-word verbs. There are 
f separable' two-word verbs and 'non-separable' two word* 
verbs : . , ' ' 

Examples of 'separable' two-word verbs:- 

I called up my mother. 
I called my mother up . 

Please saw^ off this branch. 
Please saw this branch off . 

Examples of -'non-separable' two-word verbs: 

I object to your prejudice 
but not *I objec t your prejudice to. 

I insist on the best, 
but not *I insist the best on . 

When the object of the two-word verb is a pronoun, the position 
of the object is restricted: 
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With 'separable* two-word verbs: 

I called her u£. 
bat not *I called up her. 

Please "saw it. off , 
but jipt-^Tease saw^ off it. 

With •'nonseparable'*:;^W55^ 



but hot 




^'1 obje 

*X -oMect it>^ to . 



I insist .onr ^ ij 
but not *I insist it^on. 



/ 



When the object , of a 'separable' two-word verb is a pronoun, 
the verb must be separated. When the object of a 'non-separ- 
able' two-word verb is a pronoun / the position of the pro- 
noun is. exactly the same as the case where the object is a 
noun, r ' 
- ' ' 

''in Chinese, the. distinction between 'separable' and 
'non-separable' two-word verbs is not made. As- a result 
tlT^^o^sitioTi of nouri and pronoun objects of 'separable' and 
.'non-separable' two-word verbs may b^";confusing to the^Chinese 
student,* ^t is difficult to predict tfie errors that he 
is likely to^make? he must learn to make this distinction 
in two-word "'(>erbs in English. 

4.6.3. Prepositions in two-word verbs in^English are often 
abstract in m^feaning^ As we indicated in 3.9. and 3.22., there 
are often no correspondences for prepositions in two-word 
verbs in Chinese. Prepositions in Chinese generally have 
concrete meanings. - - 

Another point for comparison between prepositions in 
Chinese and ih English is that prepositions that are not 
part of two-word verbs always precede the^ir objects in English 
but not so in Chi.nese. In Chinese, what one usually associ- 
ates with prepositions are two-word constructions or one-word 
forms that come after their, objects:- 

He is sitting on the table. 
ta|zu6 I z^i I zhuozi I sh^ng 
he I sit I at 1 table I top 

I^. will arrive after tomorrow. 

. _. y^^.. . jj^^^ Id^o 



mmgtianl yihou 
tomorrow! after 



only thenlwLll I arrive 
115. 
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The cat. is in ti\e hat, 
mSo I zhii \ m^ozi | li^ 
cat I at that llirside 



The .difference between the position of^'reposition in Chinese 
and in English can be accounted fpr"^ a general rule: 




*'This rule will help the Chinese student ^understand the 
difference between the preposition in Chinese and in English. 
But only practice with prepositions in actual sentences will* 
help him use prepositions fluently. . 



4.7. 



Main verb + resultative verb. 



There is' a class of complex verbs in Chinese, each con- 
sisting of a transitive verb plus a resultative verb; 



T hit a cup and broke it 
w6lda ' ^ 



jpud 
I I hit I break 



le 

(perfect 
marker) 



yi ige j beizi 

one I (class- | cup 
ifier) 



He tore that book to pieces. 

Shu 
book 



ta 


hi 


nfei 


b^n 


he 


(obj . 


that 


(cl'^ss- 




marie . ) 




ifier) 



sx 

.tear 



V 

sux 
in 
pieces 



i'e 

(perfect 
marker) 



The only parallels in English are sentences such as: 

I swept the floor clean. ^iA^,. - 

He mopped the table dry. / . \^ 

In English, the resultative follows the object of the m^in 
verb. But in Chinese, it precedes the object and is closely 
bound with the main verb. Moreover, the verb -f resultative 
form is used more often in Chinese than in English. The 
Chinese student, may tend to^^se the resultative more often 
than the native English speaker. He may say things that the 
native speaker would consider odd: 

I polished the silverware shiny. 
» I "woke my mother to get up. 

Sentences like these would be expressed with a verb plus a 
resultative in Chinese, but not in English. Another error 
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that the Chinese student may make' is to put /the resultative 
directly af^ier the main verb ratHer than after the obnebt: 



•*I swept clean the floor.' 
*He mopped dry the table. 



The Chinese student simply must learn that the resultative 
comes after j^he object of the main verb in English., ' 



V 



4.8. 



Expression of Similarity a^d Difference . 



4.8.1. Ir{ English, there are two /important^ ways of /express-/ \ 
ing similarity and difference. Here we- will discuss ^the 
construction Y^ich is used when^ an /adjective or cidverb is 
included in tne sentence: / * -^'^ 



NP, + rSop^ula + ( not) af + ad j . /] + 

^ LCdo'e^do/did noti + verb + as + afay.J 



as + NP. 



Al is as old as^ob. 
Al is not as ol(J^as^ Bob. 

, Al' works as fast as Boh,. - ' 
Al does not work as fast, aa Bob. 



This construction ^has ;two correspon^nces in* Chinese depe^ndii^g 
on whether the sentence is pcs'itive or negative. When the 
sentence is positive, the most common way of expressing the \ 
as. . .as. . . concept is: ' ! ' 



+ r /? n + gen + + yiy^ng t.^aydj;!-*--^^ 

Lverb + de J and samef L^dv J 



When the sentence is negative, the most common way of express^ 
ing not as. . .as^ . is : 




NP^ +[0 



' 1 + meiyou + NP^ (nemme) + fadj.l,^^^ \ 
h de J not -as ,. thus . Udv.J 



[verb + 

(In both of these Chinese construction-, the first bracket may 
be placed alternat** vely immediately a*fter NP2.) 

Mr./lii is as old a^ Mrs. Li.^ ^ 

li t Xiansheng J gen I Li j Taitai j yiyang | dH 

LilMr. landlLilMrs. |s^e lold 

M^. "Li runs as fast' as Mrs. Li. 

li I Xiansheifgl pSo | de IgSn j li I Taitad | vxv^ng j kuai , 
Li I Mr. I run | jandlLil Mrs. | same |fast 
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Mr. 

lI I 

Li I 



Li is not as old as Mrs^ 
Xianshengl m^iy6u | Lxj^-^atai | da 
Mr. I not asjLilMrs. lold 



My-* Li'does^<Jt run as |ast as Mrs. Li., 
Li I Xi^nsheng Xmeiy6u iLx ITSitail pSo j de I nfemme Ikuii 
Li-rhMr. I not aslLilMrs. Irun| I thus fast 



Notice that' the ( not) as'. . .as. . . concept in English is express- 
ed by radicially different syntactic constructions in Chinese. 
The difference between the constructions in English and in 
'Chinese is so great that there probably" isn't much inter- 
ference for the Chinese student. The Chinese student should 
learn the ( not) as*..as>.. pattern as an- idiomatic construction, 
Practice with actual sentences will allow. him to use this 
pattern fluently. 

4.8.2. There is a second way of expressing similarity and 
difference in English. When the sentence does not include 
an adjective or adverb, the followii^g constructions are used: 



1. NP^ + copula + 



the same as 

like 

unlike 

different from 



+ NPr 



2. NP. + and + NP + are the same. 
. ^ 2 



\ 3. fJP^ + verb + 



the same^as 
like 

iiifferently from 



] 



+ UP. 



The first two constructions correspond to the^ Chinese construc- 
tion: ^ 

NP^ + gen- + NP2 + (bu) yiyang 
and not same 



His temper is like his brother's. , 
tS t de I piqi^lgen I ta gege yiyang 
er^l^nd rhe 



he 



tempei 



elder same 
brother 



^ ' Chinese .is different from English, 
^^zhongupj hua J gen lylngyu-Jbu jyiyang 

Chi^ia I language | and [English |not.| same 



Notice that the pattern in Chinese is more similar to that 
exemplified in sentences like: 

His temper and his brother's are the same. 
. Chinese and English are not the «ame.' 
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than that esremplif ied in: ' , 

His temper is like his brother's. 
^ Chinese, is different from English. 

As a result, the Chinese student may have a tendency to say 
the first set of sentences more readily than the second set 
of sentences. -vThe ^.Chinese sjtudent simply* must learn that 
the pattern fetxe'mplxfied^in the second s.et of sentences is just 
as common in English."" A' second type of difficulty that a 
Chinese, student may have is the confusion of the as -i- ad j , ^/ 

— > pattrern with the . .like/unlike. . . pattern, producing' 
errors like: ;•' 

*He is like his brother tall. 

*He is unlike his brothel: stubborn. 

The difference between the s. . .as. . . pattern and the . . rlike/ 
unlike. . . pattern must be given extra attention in claisT 

The third construction in English has no correspondence in 
Chinese. Chinese speakers do not usually express likeness 
or difference in a sentence that has 'a verb but not an adverb. 
That is, we can translate sentences like 'This 'plane does 
not fly as high as that plane' into Chinese, but not sentences 
like 'This car runs the same as that car' and 'This plane 
flies differently from that plane. • Because this construction 
has no correspondence in Chinese, the Chinese student may 
have trouble learning to use it. He may simply not use this - 
pattern in English or make .errors like the following when 
he does use it: 

*Mrs. Li runs iike Mr. Li fast. 

*This plane flies like that plane high. 

Such errors are caused by the fact that Chinese speakers are 
in the habit of including an adverb in comparative sentences 
and by the interference from the as 4- adverb as . . . pattern 
of English. Exposure to sample sentences will help the 
Chinese student absorb this construction in English. 

4.9. Infinitive and Gerund. 



4.9.1. Chinese students may have difficulty in learning to 
use/the ^infinitive and the gerund .in English, in Chinese, 
there is nothing that corresponds' to the infinitive and the 
geruna- .forms of the verb in English;- The most common error 
that a Chinese student is liable to make in relationship to 
these verbaisforms in English is the substitution of the \ 
simple form of^th^verb for the infinitive and gerund forms. 

Verbal complements may take se\^eral different forms, but 
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there are limitations in individual cases and it is difficult? 
for the Chinese student to learn which form of the verb must 
be used in specific cas'es: 

He started to walk, ... 
He started walking. 
*He started walk. 

He continued to talk. 
He continued talking. 
*He continued talk." 

I invited him to see the movie with me. 
•*I invited him seeing the movie with me. ^ 
*I invited him see the movie with me. ' 

" We began to run when we saw .the policeman. 
We began running when we sa^ the policeman. 
*We began run when we saw the "policeman. 

We plan to stay for three days. 
*We plan staying for three days. 
*We pl^n stay ^ for three days. 

I heard him cough in the night. 
I heard him coughing in the night. * 
*I heard him to cough in the night. 

Notice tha.t the simple, infinitive, and gerund forms of the 
verb may aid- TDccur'as verbal -complements , but there are re- 
strictions oVi.theij: occurrence depending on what the mam 
verb of the^ ^htence is. The simple, infinitive, and gerund 
.forms of ^the verb may all correspond to one form in Chinese: 

I heard him coughing i n the night, (gerund form in verbal 
w8( tingdao taiylli | k^shou ^ complement) 

' I (hear |ljim|in the night I cpugh ^ 

We plan to stay for three days, (infinitive form in verbal 
w6men|dSsuanizhu ^s^n Itian • complement) 

we I plan I s tay | three | day ( s )^ 



simple form in -verbal complement) 
g§r.^ 
song* 

sometimes, the gerund form of the. verb corresponds to the 
progressive marker zai in Chinese: . ^ 



I heard him sing . 
w5 I tingdao | ta j ch^ng 
I I hear I him V sing 



I saw a shi^ sailing. 
w6 I k^ndao I y i tiio 



I * I see 1 one 



(class- 
ifier) 
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chuan 
chip 



zai zou ^ 

(progres- go (sail) 
sive mark. 
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1 heard him singing > 
wJ^jtlngdao j ta jz^i fch^ng jger 
^ I ihear | him \ (progfes-jsing Jsong 

" sive 
marker) 

'« 

However, as the Chinese translation for the English sentence 
'I heard him coughing in the night' indicates, the corres- 
pondence between the gerund form and the progressive marker 
zai is only an imperfect one (See section 4.1.6.) There- 
, fore , the Chinese student cannot automatically equate the 
gerund in English with the progressive marker in Chinese. 

In English, certain verbs such as want , hope , expect , . and plan 
can only take a verbal complement in the -infinitive form. 
Other verbs , such as begirfc y continue , start , amd like may take 
a verbal complement in either the gerund or the infinitive 
'form. • 

There are still other verbs,, such as see and hear that may 
take a verbal complement in either the simple or gerund form. 
The restrictions for the different verbs are ±00 confusing- 
for the Chinese student. He is liable to either substitute 
the simple form f^r the infiniiiive and gerund forms, or 
mismatch the form verbal complements with the different 
maiil verbs , producing sentences like the asterisked ones 
above. The Chinese s^dent heeds practice in using comple- 
ments with the main verbs irr common usage in order to avoid 
errors . \ 

4.9.2. There is a type of complex sentences in English 
exemplified by the following: 

I asked him to come. 
I told him to leave. 
I allowed him to go play. 
' I hired a man to paint my house. 

I made him go shovel the snow. 
I let him stay a little longer. 

The verbal complements, in these sentences represent emjjedded 
sentiences. Notice that the object of the main sentence is 
the subject of the embedded sentence in the above examples. 
In Chinese, there is a technical tenh referring to the main 
verb in this type of sentence, namely the 'linkverb'. No}:ice 
that in the first group of sentences, the verb in the embedded 
sentence is in the infinitive form, and the verb in the 
embedded sentence in the second grgup is in the simple form. 
This difference in English is due. to the syntactic difference 
in what is called the ' linkverb ' in Chinese. That is, when 
the 'linkverb' is make or let, the verb in the embedded sentence 
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is in the simple form? when the 'linkverb' is ask , allow , etc., 
the verb in the embedded sentence is in the. infinitive form. 
In Chinese, there is no. corresponding dichotomy: 

I asked him to come. 



W6 Ijikoj ta"]"; 
I I ask I him 1 1 



I5i 
come. 



I let hitn come . 

W6Trirng| ta I lAi (Notice that to come irt the last 

I' llet biiralcome sentence and come m this** sentence * 

are both rendered as l^i ' in Chinese) 
I allowed him to come . ' ' * 

rcing jt^ tLii 
illowlhimi come 



W6| z 
I |a] 



Notice that the Chinese word r^ng corresponds to both let and? 
allow in English. As a matter of fact, let and allow mean the 
same thing. This further illustrates that the form of the verb 
in the embedded sentence is dependent only on what the 'linkverb* 
is. The fact that let takes a verbal complement in the simple 
form while allow takes a verbal complement in, the infinitive 
form is just a syntactic difference between these two lexical 
items . 

r ' 

The Chinese student is liable to use the simple form of the 
verb in the embedded sentence even where he should use the, ^in- 
finitive form because the simple form is used in Chinese and 
in English sentences where the it*ain verb is l^t or make . The 
Chinese student must learn that let and make are exceptions in 
English in that they can take verEal complements in the simple 
form, and that the infinitive is uslfally used with other 
'linkverbs. ' ' . » 

4.10. Expression of Purpose . 

In English, phrases of reason or purpose usually consist 
of the infinitive of the verb plus at complement or a prepositional 
phrase introduced by for. These occur after the verb: 

He walks to work to save money. 
' He* locked the door for safety. » 

In Chinese, the -purpose or reason generally precedes the verb: 

He walks to work to save money; 



Tai w6i 
hel 



le 

(perfect 
marker) 
— for sake of 



sh^nglgi^n j ^r |z&ul{i|sh&ngban 
save I money | [walk |go to work 
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He locked the door for safety. 



ta 



le langucin 
(perfect] safety 
marker)! 



^r 


bS 


m^n 


su6 






(object 


door 


lock* 






marker) 







for sake of- 



le 

(peffect 
marker) 



The Chinese student may erroneously place the phrase of reason 
or purpose before the verb in English: 

*He to save money walks to work.' , 
*He for safety locJced the door. 

The Chinese student must, remember that the phrase of reason or 
purpose usually occurs after the verb^ and that if it goes before 
the verb^ it must come initially in the sentence. This latter 
form is used when one wants to emphasize the ptirpose or reason; 

. « * « 
. To save money ^ he walks to work.--^ 
For safety^ he locked the door. t 



— 4.11. 



Deleted Verb 



In English^ the auxiliary verb can often ^tand for the verb 
phrase when the main verb is understood: 

Will you go tomorrow? Yes, I will . 

He types faster than his secretary does. 

If you would stop- fighting, -so would I. 

The Chinese student needs to distinguish the auxiliary from * 
the main verb in English in order 'to form the type of Sentences " 
exemplified above. In Chinese, there is not always a one-to-one 
translation ^or the compound verbals. Especially .difficult is 
the usage of does/do/did in lieu of a verb. The does/do/did 
is a dummy symbol functioning as the auxiliary (See 3.%. 2 and 
3.8.2). " In Chinese, even' when therdl. is an auxiliary verb 
occurring with the main verb and the main verb is understood, 
it is usually not deleted as it is in English. v The Chinese student 
simply has to learn that sentences like ^ 

If you would stop fighting, so would I stop fighting^ . 

Will you go tomorrow? I will go ( tomorrow ) . 

He types faster than his secretary types . » 

are rather awkward in English and that the briefer forms represent 
more standard speech. 



4.12. 



Double Negation 



Double negation in English has the force of the emphatic 
positive. .In English/ we say things .like 'This is not an 
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unnatural thing* and 'This type of disease is not unconunon.' 
In Chinese,^ a comparable form is not used to express such things 
The rendering" of the above two sentences in Chinese is closer 
tc.the English sentences 'This is a very natural thing* and 
•This type of disease is quite common.'' 



quite 

This is not an unnatural thing, 
zh^i I ji^n 1 Shi' | hSn | zir^n 

this I (classifier) I thing! very | natural 



This type of disease is not uncommon- 



zh^i 


zh6ng | 


bing 


hSn 1 


piipicin 


this 


type 1 


disease 


very 1 


common 



A form comparable to double legation in ^English does occur in 
Chinese, but its usage is limited to sentences where- two. clauses 
are contrasted and sentences where the verb phrase contains an 
auxiliary verb other than the copula: 



It's not that he doesn't know about it. 



tS 
he 



(neg.emph- I not 
atic particle) 



shl 
(copula) 



bi 
not 



xiSode , 
know 



it's just that he doesn't want to be bothered, 
zhl I Shi ( bii | yu^inyi I ku&n 

only I (copula) I not \ wish I heed 

This disease is not uncommon, but is not seri6us., 
zh^i I zh6ng | bing Hbing) j bU I pfipi^n, 

this I type I disease r(neg.emph- j not | common 

atic particle) 



kfeshi [bd 
but I not 



llhai 
serious 



I can't help but get^angry. 

w6' I bii I n6ng I bii I shengqi ^ 
I J not I can 4^not | angry 

I can^t but go. 

w6 I bii' I n6ng | bd j qii 

I I not I can I not I go 

^ He won't be so careless, will he? 

^' ta 1 bu I hul I n^mme | bu I xiSoxTn j ba 

he I not I will I thus I not I careful I (question tag) 

Because the usage of double negation is more limited in Chinese 
than in'English, the Chinese student is less likely to use it 
as broadly as th^*' ncitive English speaker. He is probably more . 
likely to(say: . . • 
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This is a very natural thing. 
This disease is very common. 



than: 



This is not an unnatural thing. 
This disease is not uncommon. 



The second set of sentences has greater force than the first 
set. In order to^' speak as much like the native speaker as pos- 
sible ^ the Chinese student should learn to use the ^double 
negation construction more broadly in English, 

4.13. Adverbs . "''^ „ 

4.13.1 . The Chinese student may have some trouble in learning 
to place adverbs of manner in correct positions in English 
sentences.' This is because there dpesn't seeio to b^e any re- 
gularity to the positions of adverbs in either English or 
Chinese. Of course ^ the native Chinese and native English 
speakers would know where each adverb of manner belongs in his 
own laniguage^ but to learn the position of adverbs in a foreign 
language is a different matter. . ^\ 

In, imperative sentences in English ^ the adverb of manner usually 
follows the verb. It may either precede or follow the verb in 
Chinese y depending on the particular verb; witji -some verbs ^ it . 
may occur in either position: 



Please talk quietly. 
qtng ni I ji&nghu^ I x 
please | speak | small 



qtng ni j jiSnghu^ | xi&o I sheng lyldiSr 

I voice I a bit 



Walk slowly. 
rtikn I yidiSn 

slow I a bit f walk walk I slow I a: bit 



Ttikn I yidiSn | z6u or* 26u | m^n ] -yidiSn 



Stop this immediately. * I ' / 

qlng ni | mSsh^ng j tingzhi ' ^ 

please | immediately I stop / 



/ 

/ 



/ 



In Eng'lish sentences other than imperative s^ the adverb may either 
precede or foi;Low the ^verb in some cases ^ but .must b,e in* either 
one or the other position in'other case's: / 

- " ' /' , 

He secretly told me the facts. He told me the facts secretly . 

He works sloiiyly . but not *He slowly works. 

We speak quietly . but not . *We quietly speak. 

In Chinese sentences, the adverb may also either precede or 
follow the verb in some cases, but must be in either one or the 
other position in other cases. However, the restrictions in 
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the individual cases are different for Chinese and Englishv 
Therefore, the Chinese student is liable to misplace^ the adverb, 
producing sentences like the asterisked ones above^ * It is only 
through extensive contact with the English language that the 
student learns to place the adverbs of manner correctly • 



4«13'w2 Some adverbial phrases in English consist of a 
preposition plus a noun phrase. This type of adverbial usually 
comes at the end of a \. entenci'c an English. In Chinese ho'wever, 
-it usually comes immediately before the main verb: 



They go by bus. ^ 

tamen { zuo | gongg6ng I giche I qii 

they o I ride | public | automobile | go 



He found out .by looking at the -map 



ta 




le 


ditii 


1 1 


he 


look at 


(perfect 


map 


1 then 1 



xiSode 
knew 



marker) 



He answered with a smile, 
ta I weixi^o j de | huld^ 

he I smile 1 (attribu- | answer 
tive marker) 

I am going to the park with a friend. 



'■W6 
I 



gen 
with 



a 



ge 

(classifier) 



p^ngy6u 
friend 



d^o 
arrive 



He opened this with a knife. 



tS I y6ng 
he I use 



dSo 
knife 



bS 
(obi 
mark,) 



zh^i 
this 



ge 

(class*) 



dSkai 
open. 



g6ngyu^n 
park 



le 

(perf . 
markj 



qu 
go 



They took others' land by force. 
, tamen I yi I wiili | zh^n |. le 
they 1 by | force | occupy | (perf; 

markj 



bi6 • I r^n j de jttidi 
other I people I (att. |land 
markJ 



Because' of the difference in the position of the adverbial phrase 
between Chinese and English, the Chinese student may unv/ittingly 
say: , ' ' ^ 

*They by bus go. ' " 

*He iDy looking at the map found out. 

*He with a smile answered. 

*I with a friend go to the park 

*He with a knife opened this. \ 
*^They by force took others* land. - 

The Chinese student must remember that adverbial phrases intro- 
duced by a preposition generally come at the end of a sentence 
ia English. ' - - . 
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4.13.3 In Eng^lish, adverbs of frequency must occur after the 
auxiliary verb (when one exists) and before the main verb. Ex- 
amples of such adverbs are: always, almost, hardly, rarely, 
seldom,, never, ever, etc.: 

--^x • I can always do this later, 
( ) He has almost finished the work on time. 
She would never believe that. 

In Chinese, comparable adverbs always come at the beginning of 
the .entire verb. phrase: 

He is often"\late. ' " ' . 

t3 I chAng Chang 1 chid^o 

he I always I to be late 

He has almost finished. 

ta I j ihu j zu6 I wdn I le 

he I almost I do I finish I (perf . 

.mark.) 

• 

She would never believ^ that. V 
ta I y6ngyuSn I bd | hui I xiangxln 
she I forever | not I will Ibelieve 

Because the position of such adverbs in Chinese differs from 
that in English, the Chinese student may erroneously say: 

*He always is late. 

*He almost has finished. ^'^'^^ 
. *She never would believe that. ; / 
*I always can do this later. ^ 
*He hardly could walk. 

The Chinese student must remember that, contrary to the* Chinese 
order, the position of this kind of adverb is after the auxiliary 
verb and before the main verb in English. 



4.13.4 Time words in Chinese usually occur without prepositions. 
*ln English, there is a class of time words that occurs without 
prepositions, such as yesterday and now, and a class that occurs 
with prepositions: on tne day I came , Tn the future , at three 
o^clock , etc. In cHTnese,- time words almost invariably occur 
without prepositions: 

in the future yesterday at three o'clock 

3Tangl^i ^ zu6tian san diSnzhong 

It is easy for a Chinese speaker" to omit the preposition in 
English even where it is necessary. Compare the time words in 
the English and Chinese sentences:. 
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Jt is now three o'clock* (no preposition needed in English) 

xi^nzai t san j diSnzh'Sng 

now I three I o'clock ' ^ 

I get out o%,work at three o'clock. (preposition needed 
w6 j san j diSnzh^ng I xiciban in English) 

I I three I o'clock | get out of work 

The Chinese student' may make such errors as: 

* I get out of work three o'clock 

* You may rHeed this future. - ( * 

He may also be overly enthusiastic in applyincf prepositions 
before time adverbials, producing such errors as:' 

* Will you come at tomorrow? 

* It is now at three o'clock. ^ 

The Chinese student must remember that prepositions are often, 
but not always necessary before *time words in English. Exten- 
sive contact with actual s&itences containing time words will help 
him learn this. 

4 . 14 Idiomatic/ Terms 

4.14.1 'Used to' can mean 'past habitual '.'\ 

The term used to as in 'I used to go to movies frequently' 
is idiomatic. In Chinese, there is nothing comparable to this 
term. In translation,^ it can only be paraphrased: 

I used to go to movies frequently. 
w6 I yiqidn chang | q^i | kan | dianylng 
in the 
past 



often I go | see | movie' 



He used to come home at five o'clock. _ 
ta I yiqian I shi I wu | dianzhong j hui Tjia, I <ie 

he I in the r( copula) | five I o'clock I return I home \ 
past » 

Anne used to love Peter. 
Anne j ki ^ I guo j. Peter 

Anne I love | (experiential I Peter 
marker) 

The Chinese student is most likely to associate used to with to 
be accustomed to, as in: 

I am not used to the food in the cafeteria. 
I am used to the traffic at rush hour. 
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This usage of the term used to is quite different from the first 
usage* The Chinese student simply must learn the two idiomatic 
usages of this term. 



4.14*2 In English copula + going + infinitive is an idiocti 

that means something like: will ♦ verb, and occurs very frequently. 

«* 

I'm gping to see the dentist today. 

I'm going to be sick if you don't stop this nagging. 

I'm going to go tomorrow. 

Going in these sentences does not mean literally to go somewhere. 
This term occurs only in present tense. It differs from other 
verbs in this respect. This term cannot be translated into 
Chinese, since in^Hinese qtx means only to go somewhere. Rather 
than try to translate it into Chinese the student should learn 
this term in the context of English sentences. Like all other 
idioms, this term can be learned only through extensive practice. 

4.14.3 In English, to be about + infinitive is an idiom that 
means that an act is intended for the immediate future: 

I am about to get you a cup of tea. 
I was aoout to call you when you arrived. 

This term has no direct correspondence in Chinese. In translation 
only approximate equivalents can be found: 

• 1 am about to get yc" ^ '""'^ '^■^ 
, w6 J g^ng I yko j gfei 
I I just I want I for 

I was about to call you when you arrived. ^ « 

w6 j zhfeng | xiSng j didikihu^ | gfei I nl, 1 nl j jiii j d^o 
I I just I think j make call I to | you | you | then I arrive 
or want 

le . « . • 

(perfect 
marker) 

A feeling for how the term about to is used can be acquired 
through exposure to numerous exampTes of how it is used in English 
sentences.' No direct translation can be relied upon. 

4.14.4 ' Can ' t help f gerund' or ' Can ' t help but f common-verb' 
is an idiom which*' 15: difficult to learn. There is nothing com- 
parable to it in Chinese; It can only be paraphrased in transla- 
tion; - ^ 

I can't help overhearing your conversation. 

hu3 
words 



1 1 


n& 1 


yi 


bl5i 


1 chk 




1 you 1 


get! 


one 


cup 


1 tea 







1 m6i 1 


blnfSj bti 1 


tlngji^n 1 


nimen 


j jiSng 1 


de 




have 1 


way 1 not 1 


hear | 


you 


1 speak 1 


(att. 




not 


\ 




(plural) 




mark.) 








\l29 


















s. 
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I fcan't help shouting out his name. 



w6 
I 



bu I zhu 
prevent | not j cease 
can* t prevent . 



jiko 
call 



chu 
out 



ta 
he 



de I jningzi 

(attrib. | name 
marker) 



I can't help^but get angxr^* 
w6\ bill I n^ng j bii j shengqx 
I \ not I can I not I get angry 



(See 4.12) 



Instead of trying to translate this idiom directly into Chinese, 
the Chinese student should learn to use^-it spontaneously in 
English sentences* 



4.15. 



'Bring' and 'take' 



In English, "there is a'-^special sentence construction that can 
be used, only when the main verb is either 'bring' or 'take': 

^leajs^e bring the books back. 
• Please ^bflng^ &pme fruits home . 
He took Some of ouir^^anjuts home . 
He took the chairs back. 



These sentences would be translated into cliinese using a similar 
pattern: " ^ 



Please bring some fruits home . ^ 

"ging j nl j d^i j xiS j shuigu8 I hui J ji5 

please I you | bring | some I fruit (s) I return I home 

In Chinese, other verbs also occur in this pattern: 



ta 
he 



mai 
buy 



lie 

I (perfect 
marker) 



xie 
some 



d took it 


home. 




1 miclnbao 


1 hui 


1 jia 


1 bread 


1 return 


1 home 



He borrowed some books and brojught thjm back, 
ta I jie^ I le ■ | xig | shu j hux * | iSi 



he I borrow | (perfect | some I books 
marker)' 



return I come 



/ 



/ 



In English, the pattern is ustd only with the verbs take ^hd 
bring . We don't say: 

*Please buy some bread back. 
*He borrowed some" books home. 



To the Chinese student, however, these sentences are/ analogous 
to thQSG containing bring and take , and therefore tnight very well 
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be uttered. This kind of error can be easily averted if it i 
pointed out to him that this pattern is limited to sentences 
where the verb is either 'bring' or 'take' in English. 



J 



/ 
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CHAPTER 5:- SYNTAX: THE NOUN PHRASE 

5.0. .In this unit, we will^introduce the differences between 
English and Chinese noun phrase structure which cause difficulty 
to Chinese speakers learning English. A glance at the following 
chart wiPl give the reader a general idea of what these differ- 
ences are. 

Table 9: Structure of the Noun Phrase in English and 
in Chinese 



Points of 
Comparison 


English 


Chinese 


Discus 
in thi 
Manual 


sion 
s 


Articles 


Definite article and 
indefinite article 
exist 


No definite article 
in Chinese 


5.1. 


Proper nouns 


Usage of the with 
proper nouns 
regulated 


No definite article 
in Chinese, hence no 
corresponding 
res trictions 


5.2. 

/ 

/ 


1 luies 


Title precedes 
personal name 


Title follows 
personal name 


5.3. 


beries or uxme 
and place 
nomirials 


Order of elements "in the series different 
in English and Chinese 


5.4. 


Mass and count 
nouns 


Distinction made 


Distinction not 
made ' y 


5.5. 


Demonstratives 


Number inflected 


^^umber not inflected 


5.6. 


Expression, of 
possession 


— ' — 5^ 

Much more varied English than in Chinese 

' - ' 


5.7. 

/ 


Relative 
pronouns ^ 


Various relaf^ive 
pronouns^^li English 


NcJ relative pronouns 
in Chinese 


5.8.1. 


Position of 
clause modifier 


Follpi?/s modified 

WQZ^ 


Precedes modified 
word / 


5.^.2. 


Possessive rej.^ 
ative proDQlifi 


Distinctive in 
English 


No relative pronouns 
in-Chinese 


5.8.-3. 


/■ , 

Preposit^xon 
plus f elative . 
pronoun 


Can introduce 
clause modifier - 


Syntactic construc- 
tion different 


5.8.*4. 
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^able 9 (cont.) 



Deletion of 
relative pro- 
noun and inune- 
diately suC- 
ceeding^veirb 


Possible. in English ' 


No parallel in 
Chinese ^ 


5.8.5. ■ 


Descriptive vs. 

restrictWfe 

clause 

modifiers 


Possible in English 


Not distinct in 
Chinese 

* 


5.8.9. 


Clause nominals 


Usage common in 
English 


Usage less common in 
Chinese 


5.9. ■ 


WH-ever rela- ; 
tive pronouns ^ 


Exist in English 


Expressed through 
syntactic construc- 
tion in Chinese . 


5.9.5. 


If^ whether / 
that 


Introduce cladse 
noxuJbnal objects 


No parlallels in 
Chinese 


5.9.8. 


Position of 
adjectives 


Occasionally follow 
noun^ usually precede 
noun 


Never follow noun 


5.10.1. 


Place word 
modifiers 


Usually follow 
noun 


Usually precedes 
noun 


5.10.2. 


Of-phrases 


An ambiguity in English may confuse Chinese 
students 


5.11. 


Inteijsif iers 
that occur 
with compara- 
tive adjectives 


Precede comparative 
adjectives in 
English 


Position variable 
in Chinese 


5 • 1 i2 • 1 • 


Superlative 
adjectives 


Usually occur with 
the 


No the in Chinese 


5.12.2. 


Negative * 

comparison 

sentences 


Two constructions in English correspond to 
only one construction in Chinese 


5.13.1. 


Head noun 
repiacement in 
comparison 
sentences 


Head noun replaceable 
by pronoun 


Head noun deletable 


5.13.2. 
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Table 9 (cont.) 

•» 



"Similar" 

comparison 

sentences 


Two constructions in English correspond to 
only one construction in Chinese 




People 


Deletable when pre- 
ceded by adjective 


Words other than 
people similarly 
deletable 


5. 14 • 


The agentive 
suffix -er 


This suffix in English .corresponds to a 
variety of forms in Chinese 


-5.15^ 


Noiins denoting 
parts of .the 
human body 


Can occur only in^certain syntactic 
constructions in Chinese ** . 


5.16. 


Number word 
+ NP vs. 
number ward 
+ of + NP 


Distinction made 


Distinction blurred* 


5.17. 


"Every" 


Singular grammatical- 
ly, plural conceptu- 
ally 


Number not important 
in Chinese 


5.18. 


Measure words 


of follows measure 
words 


No word corresponding 
to of occurs 


5.19. 
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5.1. 



Articles. 



5.1.1. ' Articles are an important part of sentences in 
English. When there is no possessive adjective before a 

noun, the definite article is used when .one is referring 

to one or more particular things in a class, and the inde- 
finite article is used when one is referring to any orie 
member of a class. Th'ereNjis nothing in Chinese that corre- 
sponds precisely to the articles in English. We will, dis- 
cuss here the problem with the definite article the . 
Since there is nothing in Chinese that corresponds to the 
in English, in translation the is either simply deleted or 
replaced by a demons tratiye: , 

The deleted from Chinese translation: " 



The sun 
tAiydng 
sun 

The 
di 

(ordinal 

number 

marker) 



has . come 
chu \ lAi ' 
exit I come 



out. 

le 

(perf . mark. ) 



first problem. . . 





ge 


w^nti . . 


one 


(classi- 


problem 




fier) 





The weather 
tiarnqi 

weather 



is hot. 
h^n 

(very) \ hot 



The replaced by a demonstrative: 

The books I bought yesterday..^ 
wo I zuotian ' | mai I de | nei I xie 
I I yesterday I buy I I that) (plural 

classi- 
fier) 



shu. . . 
book(s) 



The one 
w6 I yao 
I I want 



I want. . . 

de I nei j ge. I . 

that (classifier) 



ta 


1 d^o 1 


n^i 


ge 1 


he 


1 arrive | 


that 


(class. ) 1 



He went to the church. 

jiaotcing I qu | le . 
church I go | (perf. mark.) 

Notice that^in English, the may make a difference in meaning: 

He went to church. 

He went to the church. 



Man is greedy. 
The man is greedy. 
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All boys are naughty • 
i^ll the boys are naughty • 

?• ' - 

The Chinese, student is liable .to have difficulty using the in 
English. He may^make the error of . either deleting it alto- 
gether or incorrectly replacing it with this or that : 

<• 

*Weather is hot. 

* That one-^i;^want is over there. 

*This one in the middle is the biggest. 

v. . . 

(Though the third example is a correct English sentence, 
its^meaning is* not the same '"as ' "The one in the middle 
^ is the biggest.") 

The proper usage of 'the is one of the most difficult things 
for a Chinese student to Ifearn. It is only after much ex- 
perience with the English language that a native Chinese speaker 
will .spontaneously use the correptly. 

»5.1.2. An additional problem with -the definite article the is 
that its usage is not always . logical . In general , the definite 
article the marks specified noun phrases. However, sometimes 
the, occurs where logic does not lead us to expect it. Compare: 

He is in schdol. 

He is in the hospital. 

In the second sentence, the speaker is not talking about any 
specific hospital, but the is present. This cannot be explained. 
It is only through much experience with English that the foreign 
student will learn such exceptions to the general rules. 

5.1.3. There is nothing in Chinese that corresponds exactly 
to the indefinite article a (n) in English. The Chinese student 
may have the tendency to associate a (n) with one. Notice in " 
the following sentences, both a and one are translated irlto ^ 
in Chinese: 



I 


saw 


a kangaroo 


at the 


zoo. 








zdi 


j d6ngwuyudn 


1 kdnjian 




j 2hT 


daishii 


. \ I 


at 


1 200 


1 see 




1 (classifier) 


kangaroo 



I 

w6 
I 



bought only one ticket. 
2hl 
only 



1 roSi 1 


le 1 


yl 1 


zhang 


pi^o 




1 buy 1 


(perf. 1 
marker) 


onej 


(class. ) 


ticket 


« 



In the first example, ^^i is deletable because' in Chinese, yi 
before a classifier in post-verbal position is deletable when 
it is not emphasi-zed; that is, when ;£i is used for what we think 
of as the indefinite article a(n). 
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The Chinese student is liable to either delete a(n) 
from English, sentences or to use one when he should use 
a(n) instead. 

^ a. I have a good idea. * 
b. *I have good idea. ' 
' c. I have one good idea. 

a. There's a- typewriter in this office. 

b. ^There's typewriter in this office. 

c. There's one typewriter in thife office. V- 

f* 

When the Chinese student means to say sentences a., he may say 
eithe?: sentences b. or c. Although sentences c. are not incor- 
rect, they do not mean the same thing as sentences a. In order 
to learn to differentiate a(n) from one, the Chinese student, 
should cr^mpare sets of sentences like a. and q. above. In 
order to avoid 'errors like those in sentenqes b., the Chinese 
3jtudent must remember that the indefinite article a (n) is ^used 
when/one is referring to any one member of a class of things. 

5.2. Proper Nouns . 

There are two problems related to proper nouns in English. The 
first "is the plural form of proper nouns that refer to nation- 
alities. The- plural, forms for proper noilns that refer to , 
nationalities^ are not inflected wheo the proper noun ends i^i 
an /s/ 9 /t//, or /// sound. Compare: 

American-Americans - Chinese-Chinese 1 

Friipino-Filipinos Japanese-Japanese 

Indian-Indians ' • • British-British 
German-Germans / Dutch-Dutch 

Finn-FinnsN \ * . • ' French-French 

The Chinese student must be. careful not to inflect the proper 
nouhs in the right-hand column for the plural form. 

■a ^ 

The second problem concerns the "usage o*f the definite-article 
the with proper nouns. Aside frolfi^t'he problems that Chinese 
students have with the usage of the in general, there are some 
specific rules that concern its SS^^e with proper nouns. - 

The before a proper name singles out or identifies a specific 
person, place', or thing. In general, when the proper name is 
sufficient in itself to establish identification, no article 
is required before the name. Compare: 

I know Henry Potter very ^ well. 

The Henry Potter that I went to school with is now editor 
of a newspaper. 

The is required when a person is referred to by a title composed 
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of common nbur ^ an identifying phrase: 

The President (of .«the United States) 
The Queen of England 

Likewise, the is requi2;9d when a place is referred to by a 
common noun + an identifying phrcise: 

The United States- (of ^America) 

The World Health Organization 

The University -of Michigan 

' -The Dominican Republic » 

However / there are many exceptions ±o th'ese general principles, 
some due to historical reasons'". For example, there is a nation 
called the Philippines > Why isn't this, nation called simply 
PhMippI]aes? Because it was originally called the Philippine 
Islands before it became a nation. Names of islands, lakes' and 
moujttains, when they are in the plural, and names of oceans, seas 
'rivers, canals, deserts, canyons and forests bear the definite 
article the ; * ^ ^ * . 

the Canary Islands, the Great Lakes, the Andes, the" Azores, 
the Atl^tic Ocean, the Red Sea, the Mississippi ^River , 
the Suez Canal, the* Sahara Desert, the Grand ganyon, the • 
Black Forest. 

In referring to a nationality in general, no article is required, 
'if the name has a plural for;n distinct from the singular form; 
the is ordinarily ulsed if the name has no plural inflection: 

Americans like sports. The British drink a lot of tea. 
\ ^ Norwegians usually «make good sailors. The French are nov'-.ed 
for their fine cuisine. 

The may always be used to. emphasize one group apart^ f rom another 

He said the Italians ; not the America ns, were fond of dpera. 

As there is seemingly an endless number of rules and exceptioi^s 
to the rules in the usage ot the with proper names, a foreign 
student cannot.- be expected to master its usage unt;il he has had 
extensive exposure to English. ^ ^ 

5; 3.' Titles. • ^'4 

— I 

Titles usually precede names in English, except in formal 
citations. In Chinese,'- a title, such as: Mr.., Mrs., Mis , 
Professor, Doctor, General, Chairman, etc., follows one's name: 
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Mr • Li. 

LI I Xiansheng 

Li I Mr. 

Chairman Mao 
Mao I Zhiixi 
Mao I Chairman 

Prof. Wang 
Wdng I Jidoshdu 



Wang Prof. /. , 

^ ' - / . - !' . 

Th,e, position of titles in Chinese is comparable to €hat of formal 
titles in written English. However in English/ tHis form 
usually involves citing all^ of one's, names: - si ' " 

John M{c Intyre) Doe, M.D. ^ 
Francis ^ J (ames) McKee, S.J. ' , 

Robert JI (enry) Brown, L.L.D. ^ 

This rule should not cause any difficulty for the Chinese student. 

.5.4. Time and Place Nominals . 

In Chinese, time and place phrases are enumerated from the 
general to the specific' In .citing a place the normal order in 
English is from the specific to the- general: 

€ 

1.427 Maple Street, Devon, Wyoming, U.S.A. 
Room 2310v Angel-1 Hall 

Enumerating the specific before the general is less true of 
time phrases than place phrases in English: J 

January 3lV 1969 

t^ree p^m.. tomorrow ^ * » ' , 

There is "no general rule for the order of tipe phrases, but 
there are rules for specific cases. For instance, in^ citing a 
date, the month precedes the date, the date, precedes the year. 
In citing a specific time of the day, one may '^ay quarter to 
three or two forty-five , half past five or five thirty . Rules - 
such as these will simply have to be learned. In Chinese, the 
.usual order for both time and place phrases is "for the general 
to precede the- specific': 



3, Lane "57"^ Dragon Stream Street, Taipei, Taiwan 
Taiwan , j T^iJD^i , j L6ng Qudn Jie , 1 Wii I Xiing , 
Taiwan | Taipei [Dragon Stream St. \ Five | Lane 

three p.m. tomorrow 

mlngtian | xidwiS j san, j di^nzhong 
tomorrow I afternoon I three o'clock 



San I Hcio 
Three I number 



1 
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January 31, 1969 

yl I yu^ san • shl 
one • month three | ten 



yi Ijiii j liOl j jiii I niAn 
one nine six jnine year 



(thirty) 



yi I hko 
one I eday 



Due"^ to the difference in pattern cited above, the Chinese 
student: must remember that in citing an address in English, 
the order is from the specific to the general. The various 
rules for ordering time phrases will simply have to be memor- . 
ized. . , ■ 

ReX^ted to the citation of time and place phrases is the 
citation of personal names* In Chinese, the family name precedes 
the given name, taking an order opposite of that in English. 
This difference does not cause difficulties for the Chinese 
student, but may confu5>e the English speaker. Many Chinese 
have adopted the Western fdrm of citation when they trans- 
literate their names into English, but some Chinese retain the 
Chinese order>in citation. Thus, Li Chen and Chen Li may refer 
to the same person. In such cases, it is difficult to tell 
which is the man's family name. 

Mass and Count Nouns . 

5/5.1. The mass-count distinction is not observed in Chinese. 
English, the formal distinction between mass and count nouns 
s that mass nouns do not occur in the plural form unless one 
Is stalking about several varieties'of that thing: 

She has lots of hair . 
The sand on Coral Beach is pink. 
The qyass on our lawn is green. 




But: 



The grasses that grow in Michigan are of many varieties. 



In Chinese, there is no plural form for nouns. Therefore, there 
is no distinction between mass and count nouns. To the Chinese 
mind, hair , grass , and sand may seem to be plural. Therefore, 
the Chinese student may erroneously use the plural form for 
mass nouns: 

*Can you give me some informations? 
^ *The grasses on our lawn need mowing. 

To avoid this type of error, the Chinese student must distinguish 
mass nouns from count nouns, and remember which nouns belong to 
the class 'mass . * 
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5 •5.2. A few nouns in English can Le either mass or count. 
Their meanings are different, however. In Chinese, very often 
the two different meanings of such nouns are represented by 
*two different words : ' » ' ^ 



Drinking glasses made of 



are more 



durable 
de 



siijiao 


z.ud 


1 de |, beizi | 


bi 1 


buoll 1 


zu6 j 


plastic 1 


make 


1 1 glass (es)| 


compare 


^glass 1 


make | 



than those made of glass, 

n^iy6ng 

durable 



0 ■ 



All instruction (teaching) in this school is in English 



zh^i I ge jxu^xi^o I jiaoshu 
this I (class-J school j teaching 
if ier) 



dou j shi I y6ng 

all I (copula) I use 



Yingw^nj' de 
English | 



The instructions for using this machine are very clear, 
zhdi I ge | jiqi ( de f ydngfSj shuoming j 'h6n [ qingchii 

usage linstructions | very | clear 



this I (classifier) machine 



In learning this type of jidun^in English, the Chinese student 
must be careful not to a^sociat^ one such noun with only one 
of the possible words in Chinese. He must also remember that 
these nouns are count nouns^v^en used one way, but mass nouns 
when used another way. 



5.6. 



Demonstratives . 



Demonstratives in Chinese carry information regarding 
nearness-remoteness., but not regarding singular-plural. Plu- 
rality is indicated in two possible ways. The first way is by 
using a number or the word jjt 'several' following the demon- 
strative. The second way is to replace the usual classifier 
with the plxiral classifier xie: 



This horse 
zhiT 



These three horses 



pi I mS zh^i jsan I pi [mS 

thisi (cla^s. )|horse thisfthreel (class. )|horse 



These horses 
zhei Ixie 



That house 

ld(ing 
that I (class. ) 



fdngzi 
house 



Those houses 
ndi 
that 



pi 


d6ng 1 


1 several 


(class.) 1 



thisj (plural i 
class . ) 



f clngzi 
house 



m^ 

horse 



Those houses , , 

nil I xi,e , l-fdngzi 

that I (plural class.) | house 

The Chinese student may have difficulty distinguishing this from 
these and those . He is more likely to associate zh^i with this 
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[ ) 

.and n^i with that ; that is, he is more likely to have trouble 
using these and those since he does not associate these words 
in Chinese. "He may say erroneously: 

*That hous^ on the hill are for sale; 
* This horses are thoroughbreds. 

The Chinese student should not have too much difficulty learning 
to use these and those once he learns the singular-plural dis- 
tinction of demonstratives in English. 

5.7. Expression of Possession . ^ ) 

5.7.1. There are two ways of expressing possession in English 
that correspond to only one way in Chinese: 

The fur of the polar bear 
The polar bear's fur 

■ ( 

The single Chines§./f orm that corresponds to these two English 
forms is use of the attributive marker de: 

The fur of the polar bear or The polar bear's fur 
b6i31 I 3ii6ng [ de j mdo 
polar I bear | I fur 

The friends of Algernon or Algernon's friends 
' Algernon | de j p^ngyou 
Algernon I | friend 

The construction in Chinese is closer to the English form: 
possessive adjective + noun. Therefore, the Chinese student 
is more likely to say: 

" The polar bear's fur 
Algernon's , friends 

than: 

The fur of the polar bear 
The friends of Algernon 

The Chinese student should learn at least to recognize the 
alternative form in English, since it is used quite commonly. 

5.7.2. In English, we distinguish the form Animate Noun ' s 
NP from the NP ojE the Inanimate Noun . That is, the first form 
IS preferred when the 'possessor' is animate and the second 
form is preferred when the 'possessor' is inanimate; John ' s 
mother , the girl ' s new dress , the door of the church, the lid 
of the trash can . In Chinese , however, there is no such 
distinction : 
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*John*s mother 
John I de j miiqin 
John I I mother 



n^i I ge 



1 niX 


hdizi 


de j xxn 


yifu 




1 female 


child 1 


1 new I 


dress 
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The door of the church 
jiAotdng j dej m^n '^"^ 
church I I door 

The lid of the* trash can 
•'laxi j xiang 1 de I gdizi ' 
trash I can .1 J lid 

The form in Chinese is always NP de NF. The Chinese student 
^ay,i^ave the tendency , to apply the form Noun's NP even to cases 
where the 'possessor* is^ inanimate, producing errors like: 

*The church 's door. . . 
*The trash can's lid... ' 

The- Chi^ese student must learn that the NP of the Noun form 
is preferred for cases where the 'possessor* is inanimate. 

5.7.3. Possessive Noun Inflection . y 

Possession in English involves a distinction in form not 
made in Chinese. In English we say: - 

1. The institute's friends came. 

2. The friends of the institute came. 

3. Some (two, three, ...) of the institute's friends came 

4. Some (two, three, ...) friends of the institute's came 

Notice that in sentence 2, institute is used and in sentence 4, 
institute's is used. Aside from this difference, the construc- 
tion of the two sentences seem to be identical. Notice the 
Chinese translation^ for these two sentences^: 

The friends of the institute came, or The institute's 

friends came. 



xu^yudn I de 
institute 



p^ngyou Idi. 
friend , come 



le^ 

(perfect marker) 



Some friends of the institute's came, or Some of the 

institute ' s"Tr lends came . 
xu^yu^n j de j yixie I p^ngyou I Idi j le 
institute | | some | friend j come j (perfect marker) 
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Notice that in the Chinese sentences., there is nothing that 

reflects the difference between institute and institute *s > 
6n tHe basis of the first sentence^, the Chinese student may 
formulate the rule: ' f 

N, + de + N * + VP > + of + + VP 

•■^-Cdhinese)"^ . ^ (English)"^ 

He may apply this rule to the second Chine s^'^ieittence because 
on the surface the second sentence is identical with the 
first sentence. By applying this rule to the second sentence, 
he will get only: / ^n,^ / 

I 

xu^yudn de ylxie p^ngyou idi le. ^ Some friends of the 

< " institute came* 

This mistake can be corrected by pointing out the following 
additional rule: 



+ de 



yixie (some) 
yige (one) 
jige (several) 



(Chinese) 



some 
one 

several 



+ + of 



[English) 



These two rules will help the Chinese student use the correct 
possessive forms. But they require an felabyorate mental process 
The student must practice with pairs of contrasting examples 
until he can produce the correct posses.siva forms spontaneously 
without going through the elaborate mental process. 

A second problem is that one can say: 

Some friends of the institute's... 
The friends of the institute... 



Some friends of mine < 



but not 

*Some friends of me... 

The Chinese student may extend the possessive constructions 
involving nouns to include pronouns, thus producing errors 
like the above phrase. The Chinese student simply must learn 
that such a restriction on the usage of objective pronouns 
exists in English. 

5.7.4. There is no distinction between the adjectival posses 
sive pronouns and the absolute possessive pronouns in Chinese 
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(see 2.1.2.). In English, we have/the distinction j my. - mine , 
her: ? hers , your-yours , etc, (OnlyX nis , its and whosje do npt 
have this duality of form,) In/Chinese, there 'is njD com- 
parable distinction; cdnsequ^itly , it may^ be iaifficjult for 
the Chinese student to lear^this distinction in/English: 



This is njy pen, 
zhd I Shi 
this I (copula) 



shi I w6 Ide 
(copula)l I I 



.This pen ,is liiine/ , 
I de I bl zhdi | zhi /"T^I 
I pen this I (clas^'O I pen 

Notice that both^ ^ and mine are renderecj/into wo de in Chinese • 
Wie Chinese student probably has more c^f^ ^ tendency to misuse 
the absolute forms for the adjectival '-"^orms than vice versa • 
This is because the absolute and adj'ectival forins for the third 
person singular' masculine pronoua--^ coincide as tyis . The Chinese 
student will identify hers and y6urs as absolute possessive 
pronouns. On the basis of: 



absolute 

possessive pronoun, 

his 

hers 

yours 



ad jectjLval 



possessive pronoun 



/ 

hi^ 



he may apply the his-his analogy and deri^ve hers and yours " for 
X and Y respectively. This, of course, leads the student to the 
v;rong 'forms for X and Y, The student may unwittingly utter 
sentences like: j 

*This i^-yours book, 
*Tftis IS hers pen. 

The Chinese student must ;;emember that the adjectival form 
occurs before a noun phrase and the absolute form occurs without 
a noun phrase following it. It may be helpful for him to 
memorize the chart in 2,7,2,, but in order to use the absolute 
and adjectival forms correctly and spontaneously, the student 
should practice with sentences li^ke the following: 

My dress is yellow and yours is black. 
Her horse is more intell/gent than his. 



5,7,5, Possessive pronouns are often deleted in Chinese when 
they are understood. In ^nglish, we often* use a possessive \ 
even when it is not essential to the meaning of the sentence: 

Put on your coat before you go out, 
John broke his leg whilfe skiing. 
We are having our house ^painted , 
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In the above sentences, possessive pronouns are used even 
though we know that one usually puts on one's own coat, 
breaks' one's own leg, and has one.'s own house painted. The 
Chinese speaker does not feel the necessity to express the 
possessive when it is understood: 

Put on your coat. 
bS 



(obj . 
mark. 



dayij chuan | shang 
coat wear I on 



Mr . Li broke his leg . / / 

Li I Xiansheng I bS I tul j zhdduAn j le 
Li I Mr. I (obj. | leg | break | (perf. marker) 

jrnark . ) 

I bought some brushes to paint my house. 
w6 j mSi I le | xie j shuazi I • Idi I y6uqr 

I I buy I (perf . I some 1 brush | in order to | paint 



ma 



rk.5 



f dngzi 
house 



Notice that in the Chinese sentences, there is nothing that 
corresponds to the possessives in the English sentences. Due 
to his habits in speaking fihinese/ the Chinese student may 
say sentences like: 

" *Put on coat before (you) go ou/ 
*John broke leg while skiing. 
*We are having house painted. 

The Chinese student must learn that possessive pronouns are 
necessary in English sentences ever, where they^ do not convey 
any additional meaning. (For discussion on the deletion of 
pronouns and subjects, see 3.1. and 3.10.2.) 

/ 

5.7.6. ijn English, the two following phrases are synonymous 

the man who has $100 / 
^ the nan with $100 ' 

In Chinese, only one form corresponds to botn the above forms. 
The two are not distinguished in translation into Chinese, 
and both are rendered as : ' 



y6u 
have 



yi 


b&i 


kudi 


(qidn) 


de 1 n^i 1 ge ] 


one 


hundred 


dollars 


money 


1 that 1 (class. )| 



r^n 



The first English construction above is closer to the Chinese 
translation and therefore is easier for the Chinese student to 
learn. The second construction is alien to Chinese logic and 
simply must be memorized as an idiomatic expression. 
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.5.8. Clause Modifiers . 

5.8.1. In English, we may divide clauses embedded in sen- 
tences into two types: those that modify a noun and those 
that ifeunction as noun phralies. We will call the first type 
cla\me modifiers and the second type clause nomijials: 

^clause modifiers: The man whom I saw . . . 

The book which you bought yesterday . . . 

clause nominals: Whoever arrives last ... 

What I want is . . . >i 

Here we will introduce some problems that Chinese speakers 
have with* clause modifiers. Clause modifiers in English ajre 
introduced by various relative pronouns: who , whom, which, that , 
etc. In Chinese, all clause modifiers end in the attributive 
.marker de_. There is nothing in the Chinese translation of Eng- 
lish clause modifiers what reflects the differences among whom , 
who , that , and which. Therefore, the Chinese student must 
learn to distinguish among these relative pronouns 'in English. 
Which introduces a clause that refers to a non-human noun phrase. 
Who acta 'whom introduce clauses that refer to human noun -phrases . 
That introduces a clause that may refer to either a human or a 
non-human noun phrase. These distinctions are not too difficult 
for the Chinese student to learn. What causes greater difficulty 
is the distinction between who and whom (see 2.7.1.). Compare: 

The person whom I have met- , . 

wd j jicln I gu3 j de | n^i j ge j r^n ... 

I i see I (experiential) | that {(class.) |man... 

marker ) 

The man who is riding a camel... 

ql I zhe I lu6tuo I de j n^i [ ge [ r^n. . . 

ridel (progres- | camel | | that | '(class. )j man. . . 
sive mark . ) ^ 

Notice that the difference between who and whom is not reflected 
in the Chinese sentences. The Chinese student may confuse these 
two words and say: 

*The man who I saw... 

*The nan v/hom arrived late . . . 

It may help the Chinese student learn the distinction if he 

considers that The man whom I saw... means something like: 

I saw the man , he . . . and that The man who is holding the umbrella...' 

means something lik^ The man is holding the umbrella, he... In 

the first sentence, the subject of the relative clause becomes 

the subject of the first clause in the transformation. In the 

second sentence, the. subject of the sentence becomes the subject 
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of th^ first clause in the transformation* Of course^ the native 
English speaker does not go through such elaborate analysis 
before ,he uses who or whom . The Chinese student can' develop * 
the spontaneity of the native speaker only through extensive - 
practice with actual sentences containing who arid whom* 

5.8.2, A second problem that Chinese speakers may have with 
clause modifiers in English stenjs from the fact that a clause 
modifier in Chinese always precedes the noun it modifies 
while "the opposite order ^is true in English: 

The book which you bought * • • ^ 

nl I mSi I de | n^i I h&n Kshu... 



r^n;, 
person. 



you I buy I I that | {classifier) I book... ^ 

The person whom I have met . . . 

w6|ji^nj giio Ide I n^i j ge 

I Imeet I (experiential markjj that | (classifier) 



The man who is riding a came 



ql I zhe 
ride | (-progressive 
marker) 



ludtuo jde n^i 
camel | | that 



ge 

(classifier) 



r^n. . . 
person . . . 



Notice that the clause modifier comes second in the English 
sentences and first in the Chinese sentiences. 

The Chinese student is accustomed to the order of sentence 
elements in Chinese. Although he* can learn the English word or- 
der,* he may inadvertently utter sentences .like: 

*you bought that book, it... 

have met that person, he... 
^Riding a camel, that man... 

Phrases of this sort will be either incorrect or, if not strict- 
ly incorrect, inappropriate to the context. Extensive exposure 
to relative clauses in English senten*ces will help the Chinese 
student overcome his mental habits. 

5.8.3. A third problem that Chi;iese speakers may have with 
clause modifiers stems from the fact that the distinction be- 
tween the possessive relative pronoun whose and other relative 
pronouns exists in English-, but is not reflected formally in 
Chinese. In English, tliere is a class of clause modifiers 
introduced by the possessive relative pronoun whose ; 

The man whose house burned down is my brother. 

This sentence is rendered into Chinese as : 
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fAngzi 


I b^i 


shaodiAo 


del n^i 


ge 


r^n 


Shi 


w6 


house 


(passive 
marker) 


burned 


j that 


(class.) 


man 


is 


I 



gege 
older 
brothel 

In the Chinese sentence, .there is nothing formal that indicates 
that the house belonged to the brother, but one can guess this 
from the context « Because? of this lack of formal distinction 
between whose and who , whom, that , etc., io Chinese, the Chinese 
student needs to be impressed with the importance of using the . 
relativizer whose rather than who , that , etc. in this type of 
English sentence. 

5.8.4. Chi^iese speakers may" also have trouble with clause 
modifiers introduced by a pre^. 4- which in English. There is a 
certain class of clause modifiers in English introduced by 
relativizers like to which , into which , for whom , etc. 
In Chinese, the exact- relationship^ between the embedded clause 
and the main clause is signaled *by the context and not by any 
•formal means as in English. Therefore, special care must be 
taksjx^in teaching a Chinese student to use the correct rela- 
tivizer in specific cases: 



Jbhe box into which I put the candy... 



w6 
I 



bS ^ jtdng* 
(object j candy 
marker) I 



b^ii 
put 



at 



limiAn 
inside 



de 



n^i 
that 



ge 

(classi- 
fier) 



h^zi . . 
box . . . 



The man to whom I 


am re 


f erring. . . 


w6 


zhi 




n^i 


ge 


I 


point to 




that 


(classi- 




(referring 






fier) 



o) 



r^n. 
man. 



Because the preposition in this type of relative clause intro- 
ducer is not reflected in the Chinese sentence, the Chinese 
student will have the tendency to delete the preposition from 
the relati 'e clause introducer, produrlng sentences like: 



*The man whom I spoke is over there* 

*The problem which I am referring 'is not difficult. 

The Chinese student may avoid this type of error by reminding 
himself that the lexical items involved are really speak of , 
refer to , etc. rather than simply speak , refer , etc. He must 
also, -learn that rhe preposition in these lexical items may be 
optionally transposed to"' precede the relative clause introducer.* 

5.8.5. In English, clause modifiers may be contracted by 
deletion of the relative pronoun and the immediately following 
verb form. In Chinese, there is no corresponding distinction 
between the contracted and the non-contracted sentence forms: 
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The girl who is singing is my sister. 
The girl singing is my sister. 

zai Ichanglge I delnfthiil shil w6l dejm^imei ' ■ ^ 
(prog.lsing IsongI |girl lis |l | younger 
mark.) I sister* 

The girl who was hit by the car is my sister. ^ 
The girl hit by the car is my sister. ^ ^ 
bei Ichezilzhudngl le Ide jntihai|shi|woIdelmdimei 
(passivejcar jhit (perf.l |girl lis |l I younger 
marker) I mark.) ^ , I sister 

This is the man that I saw. 
This is the man I saw. 
zhe jshilw^ Ikdnjidnldelrdn 
thisjis 11 Isaw | (person 

I've read the book which you gave me. 
I've read the book you gave me. 

ni \g&i lw«| de | n^i \b&n Ishll,lw5 Ikan I guo • lie 
youlgivejme (attr.I that! (clas- jbookll |read| (exper- (perf. 

^ Imark.) Isifier) I imentall mark. ) 

I marker) 

I met the man whom I admired. j 
I met the man I admired. ^ 
wol jieindaol le Iwdl zui I zunjlngj delnoi jge i r6n 

I Imet (perf. II jmostj admirej - 1 that I (class.)} person 
I mark . ) 

The Chinese student probably will use the non-contracted rela- 
tive clause construction in English more readily than the con- 
tracted, one. But he must learn to recognize the contracted 
construction when he hears it. 

5.8. 6, In English^ there is an ambiguity which arises from, 
the fact that the contracted clause modifier and another form 
of noun modifiqation have the same surface structure. In English 
we have the synonymous pairs: 

1. The man who is eating fish... 

2. The man eating fish... 

3. The fish which eats men... 

4. The man-eating fish... 

Sentences 2 -and 4 have the same surface structure when spoken.. 
(They are distinguished in writing by a hyphen .in the second 
case.) When spoken, one wonders whether 'The man who is eating 
fish* or 'The fish which eats men' is referred to,. In Chinese 
there is only one construction for each of the pairs above: 
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'The Tian who is eating fish or The man eating fish 
.j?ai ^ j chl j yu j de^j r6n 
(progres- I eat | f ish j {man 
sive marker) 



The fish which eats men or The man-eating fish 
chl I r6n | de j yu 
eat I man I | fish 



There is no ambiguity in Chinese as there is in English. The 
Chinese student needs to be warned that, such ajnbiguity exists 
in English. In most cases, the context would nullify the am- 
biguity, but the above example is one that is ambiguous. 

5.8.74 Adjectives 'and clause modif ers , 



In English, we h'ave the synonymous forms: 

NP + who (which, that,...)* + copula + adjective 
The + adjective + NP ^ 

♦ 

Like: The pretty girl , the girl who is pretty . Both of 
these two Englisn forms trcins late into Chinese as: n 

the pretty girl,^the girl who is pretty 
pi^oliang | de I nu j h^izi , 
pretty -| i female I child , , 

As the glosses indicate, the construction in Chinese is closer 
to the construction: The + adjective + NP in English. 

The Chinese student is more liable to say: 

the pretty girL* 

the i\aughty boy - 
the difficult problem 
my dry 

than: ' • « • -.v 

the girl who is pretty 
the boy who is ' naughty 

the problem which is difficult ^ 
the dog whit:h is mine . ^ | 

The beginning* student need not use -the .more elaborate construc- 
td,on, but he should at least learn to recognize it when he hears 
it. ^ * 

5.8. 8 # Contracted clause modifier vs. adjective^ 
In English, the following NP*s.are synonymous: 

the boy who was frightened 
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Che frightened boy ' ' . . 

the bpy frightened, • ♦ 

In the seco>id phrase above, the' adjective is 'frightened.' In' 
the' third phrase, it seems ^that the aajqctive 'frightened* is 
repositioned to follow the noxin 'boy,' The Chinese -student , 
may be puzzled at vrhy the a.djective '.xrightened' can be trans- 
posed whiis the adjective 'pretty' cannot.'' That i^/ we can 
say: the pretty girl,.. / but not *th'a girl pretty... ,This 
puzzleiaeTit stems fr6in the\.^act that 'frightened' in the third 
phrase is misconstrued as -in adjective. In reality^ it is the 
verb, and the entire phrase is the contracted form of the .clause 
modifier 'the boy who was frightened...' (See 5.9.5). The * 
confusion stems from the .f act^ that 'frightened' can be both 
art adjective and the past participle of a .vorb. Since pretty *• ' 
is only an adjective, it can occur only before the modified 
noun. This further explains why one can s,ay: 

the boy who was hit by a car*. ... 

the boy hit by a car;.. ^ * , \ 

<» ^ - . 

but not: • • ^ ^ 

*the hit boy. ... 

e 

The above is not correct English because 'hit' can only be a 
vej^ and cannot be an adjective. 

The Chinese student must learn that some words can function 
only as verbs, some only as adjectives, but some can function 
both as verbs and as adjectives. It is only with this latter 
class of words that we find triplets of .synonymous phrases 
3uch as those illustrated above. ' < ^ 

5.8.9, Ambng clause modifiers in English, we may distinguish 
those that are descriptive froiri those that are restrictive. 
This distinction is formally reflected in English: 

My brother, who works in the hospital, is a doctor* 
My brother who works in the hospital is a doctor. 

-The speaker of the first sentence probably has only one brother 
and he works in the hospital. The speaker of the second feen- 
tence probably has more than one brother- and he is talking 
about the brother who works in the hospital. In Chinese,. the 
distinction between these two types of clause modifiers is 
blurred. The first English sentence can be translated into 
Chinese 'ks: ^ 

My brother r who works in the hospital, is a doctor 
I I 





L-2u6shl| de 


1 nhi 1 ge 


gege 


Shi 


ge j 


|.at Ihospital 


jwork 1 


i thatj 


(older) 


is" 


(clas- 1 








brother 




sif .) 
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The relative clause in the above . sentence behaves the same 
as all other, types of relative clause in^ Chinese. As for the\ 
^second sentence, the Mandarin speaker would nonnally not , \ 
translate it into "one, but "rather* into two sentences: * ^ 

My brother. who works in the hospital is a doctor 



w6lg15ge j z^ij yiyuJin j zu6shi^ 
I I brother i at I hpspitall work 



talshil gejdaifu. 
he I is la I doctor 



The second English sentence is probably confusing to a Mandarin 
speaker. He is apt to interpret it the same as the first 
English sentence. The Chinese student must learn the distinc- 
tion be tween_ these two types of .clause modifiers. It may be 
helj>ful. to expose him to pairs of ' sentences like the ones 
above in which the two types of clause modifiers are contrasted, 

5.9. Clause Nominals . w 

5.9.1# The, second type of embedded sentences are clause nomi- 
nals. Clause nominals may or may not be introduced by relative 
pronouns. Here we will discuss those clause nominals not 
introduced by relative pronouns. 

.In English^ there are three ways to express the fact 
that + clause ; 

that. .. (clausal) : i 
That he won was exciting. 1 

.^** 

for... to (infinitival): ' ^ 

For him to win was exciting. 

(Possessive adjectivfe) + Verb + ing (gerundal) : 
His winning was exciting. 

In Chinese, clauses are nominalized without any addition or 
change in the structure: 

\ 

It's not ,easy for >me to come, or 
My coming, is not easy. 



wo I lix ^Ishl I hen I bu 



rongyi 

I I come ||(copula)| ^'very' | not | easy 

That fie was late was unexpected. 

ETTchfdAo j Shi j h^n | yiwai j de j shi 

he I late | (copula) | very | unexpected! | thing 

As a consequence of the lack of nominalizing particles in Chinese 
the three possible forms in English are often difficult for 
the Mandarin speaker to distinguish. In some cases,, a sentence 
containing a nominalized clause would best be translated into a 
Chinese sentence without using a nominalized clause at all: 
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It's not easy for him to write a letter.^ 
xi& Ixln, -^■^^•"= .-.trr ^_.v , 

write! lettei 



duilta llai jiang 
himf 



hen j bu Ironayi 
•very'l not | easy 



idiom meaning 
'speaking of him' 

/ 

The Chinese student may. have the tendency to delete clause 
nominalizers altogether when speaking English, producing 
errors like: ^ / 

J " . 

* I come is not easy. (he means: For me to come is not 

easy.) / 

* He arrived* late was expected. (he means: That he arrived 

late w^s expected.) 

* She win was unusual. ' (he means: Her wj.n ning was unusual.) 

Because the clause nominalizers do not correspond to anything 
in Chinese, the Qhinese student can learn them only through 
memorization. Sometimes, there are limitations on which form 
of nominalization can be used. / 

We can say: 

For lue to come is not easy. 
My coming is not easy. 

But, That I come is not easy grates against the native ear. 
It is only through years of contact with English that the 
Chinese speaker will acquire a feeling fo^ such subtle dis- 
tinctions. 

5.9. 2# Clause nominals as subjects. 

In English, we have the synonymous Sentences; 



He said that you are the best /student • 

That you are the best student/ is what he said« 

/ 

He cheated at the poker gameJ 

What he did was cheat at .the /poker game • 

.In Chinese, there is no construction paralleling that found in 
the second sentence in each set above./ Translation of the first 
sentence must serve for both: / 



He said that you are the best student or That you are... 
ta I shuo j ni | shl j zixi j h&o Jj de,j xu^sheng 
Ije j say { youl (cop- | most j good} 
ula) 



student 



He cheated at the poker game or What he did was cheat at 



r^n 



he I play i poker | cheat j people 
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The pattern in Chinese is closer to the pattern found in the 
'first sentence in each of the sets. Therefore/ the Chinese 
student is more likely to say: 

He said that you are... 

He cheated at the poker game. 



than: 



That you are the best student is what he said. 
What he did was cheat at the poker game. 

Since the first of the two patterns is the more common one in 
English, this is not a serious problem for the Chinese student. 
He should, however, at least learn to recognize the more com- 
plicated construction when he hears it. q 

5.9.3. There are several words in English which serve as 
question words and as relative pronouns : who , which , what , 
etc. (As pronouns, these .words can have ever added to form 
indefinites.) Whether .introducing a question (cf. section 
3.7.2.) or a clause nominal, these "WH words" always come at * 
the beginning of the clause in which they occur: 

What do you want? (question) 

What he wants is a passing grade. (clause nominal) 

Therefore these words may occupy a position different from that 
of their corresponding non-WH words: 

Position of WH word different from corresponding non-WH word: 

I want an ' apple . 
^ What I want is an apple. ( What corresponds to apple in 

the firrt sentence.) 

John took the car . , 
Whatever John took... ( Whatever corresponds to the 

car in "the first sentence.) 

Position of WH word same as that of corresponding non-WH word 

John took the car . 

Whoever took the car... ( Whoever corresponds to John in 

the first sentence. 



This one is better. 

Which is better? ( Which corresponds to this one 

in the first sentenceTJ 

When the WH word corresponds to a non-WH word which is in 
initial position in a clause, then the position of the WH word 
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is the same as that of the non-WH word. Otherwise^ their po- 
sitions are different. 

Question words in Chinese, whether in direct questions or in 
constructions that correspond to English relative clauses, always 
occupy the same position as the term that would answer the question 

I eat candy . He took twenty dollars * 

. w6 I cht I tdng ta I n& Tie j Srshl _Lkudi | qi^n 



I I eat I candy he I take|(perf. | twenty I dollar | money 

marker) 

What do you eat? I know what he took, 
rvl i chi I sh^mme ' w6 



you I eat I what 



1 xiclode 1 


t5 


n^ 1 


le 


1 sh^mme 


1 know j 


he 


took! 


(perfect 


1 what 



marker) 



Because of this difference in word order between English and 
Chinese, the Chinese student may erroneously say: 

*I know he took what. 
*You eat what? 

*I don't know you dislike whom. 

The Chinese student must exert 'extra 'effort to learn that ^WH 
words come in initial position in clauses • 

5l.9.4. Aside from the position of WH words, the Chinese 
student may ha<re trouble ordering the other elements in a 
nominalized clause introduced by a WH word. .This is due to a 
confusion between the ^ word order in questions and nominalized 
clauses, both of which can be introduced by WH words. The word 
order in these two types of clauses is different: 

What is the story ? 

1*11 tell you what the story is . 

What do you do for a livin<^ ? 

I know what you do for a living . 

How can we repair this ? 

Only George will know how we can repair this . 

t» 

We have discussed the word order in WH word questions' (3.7.2.). 
In the ^nominalized clause introduced by a WH word, the word 
order is exactly the same as that in a declarative sentence: 

The story is . . . • 

I'll tell you what the story is . 

I do carpentry for a living . 

Do you like what you do for a living ? 
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We can repair this with glue. 

Only George will know how we can repair this . 



Because the word order in these clauses is the same as that for 
declarative sentences, we might assume that they would not cause 
the Chinese student much difficulty. However, because he has 
learned to associate WH words with the reversed .order in questions, 
he is likely to construct sucfi incorrect sentences as the 
following : 

*I'll tell you what is the story. 

*Do you like what do you do for a living? 

*Only George knows how can we repair this. 

The Chinese student should* not have too much difficulty cor- 
recting this type of error if the distinction between the two 
kinds of word order is pointed out to him. 

5.9.. 5. We noted above (5.9.3.) that an additional set of Eng- 
lish relative pronouns are formed by the addition of ever to the 
WH words. Chinese students may have trouble distinguishing be- 
tween the relative pronouns whichever , whoever, and whomever, 
and the relative pronouns which , who , and whom . The first set 
is used to introduce only clause nominals; the second set is 
^used to introduce questions and clause modifiers: 

I'll buy this one . ' ( Whichever one you like , 

I'll buy whichever one you functions the same way as 

like . this one . Both are noun 

phrases . ) 

I bought the one which you ( Which you liked modifies 

liked. the one .l 

Tom is a rascal. ( Whoever did this functions 

Whoever did this is a rascal. the same way as Tom . Both 

are noun phrasesTJ 
The man who did this is ( Who did this modifies 

a rascal. the man D 

I'll hire whomever you choose . ( Whomever you choose 
I'll hire the best man functions the same way as 

available . the best man available . 

Both are noun phrases.) 
I'll hire the man whom you ( Whom you choose modifies 

choose . the man . ) 

The distinction between which, who, and whom, and whichever, who- 
ever, and whomever is not clear in Chinese: 

I'll buy the one which yc>u like. 

w6|mSi|nI jxlhuanlde n^i Ige - " 

I I buy! you| like | that! (classifier) 

I'll buy whichever one you like. 

Chinese translation either same as above or: 

nl Ixlhuanln^i Ige I w6|jiii | mSil n$i Ige 

you] like [whichi (classifier)l I | then] buyl which | (classifier) 
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The person who broke this is a rascal 



(febject 
marker) 



zh^i 


ge 


'n6ng 


hudi 


this 


(class- 


make 


bad 




fier) 


break 





del r&n 
person 



shi Ige 
(copula) 



hudi| ddn 
bad I egg 
(rascal) 



Whoever broke this is a 'rascal. 
Chinese translation same as above or: 



sh^i 
who 



(object 
marker) 



zhdil ge 
this (clas- 
sifier) 



n6ng 
make 



hudi Jsh^il jiii 
bad Iwho then 



Shi 


ge 


hudil ddn 


(cop- 




bad 1 egg 


ula) 




(rascal) 



I '-11 hire the man (whom) you choose. 



w6 Igii j ni 
I Ihirel you 



ydo 
want 



del 



n^i 
that 



ge I r^n 

(classifier) I person 



I'll hire whomever you choose. 
Chinese translation same as above or: 
nl I ydo I sh&i, | w6 I jiii I gii I sh6i 
« you I want | who (m) | I | then | hire | who (m) 

Because the twq^etTs^f relative pronouns are so similar in 
appearance, the Chinese student may have trouble distinguishing 
them in English. He is likely to use the WH relative pronouns 
even in clause nominals : 

*I'll'buy which one you like. 
*Who did this is a rascal. 
*I'll hire whom you choose. 

The Chinese student must learn that the - set. w hich , who and when 
is used in clause modifiers and questions, while the set 
whichever , whoever, whenever is used to introduce clause nominals. 
Practice with contrasting pairs will help him grasp the differ- 
ence between the two sets. 

5.9.6. The distinction between when and whenever , what and 
whatever , is even more difficult for the Chinese student to make 
than the distinction discussed in the previous section. 

Sometimes,^ the difference between when and whenever is very 
slight : 

We will go whenever you are ready. 
We will go when you are ready. 

Sometimes., the difference between these two words is more readily 
detectable: 

When you come, brings some money. 
Whenever you come, bring some money. 

1 hi^ 
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Notice that in the first sentence, when means something like 
at the tim e. In the second -sentence , whenever means something 
like every time . 

The difference between what and whatever is likewise subtle: 

What happened to your car? 
Whatever happened to your car?l 

Somet.imes the difference between these two words is more easily 
detectable: 

What I like about this place is the climate. 

Whatever he does, he can't seem to stay out of trouble. 

The first sentence means: The thing I like about this place... 
The second sentence means: No Ttv^tter what he does... 

0 

The main grammatical difference between what and whatever, and 
^hen and whenever , 'is that what and when are used m questions^, 
and whatever and^ whenever are usually not used in questions 
(except in something like: Whatever: happened to" your car?! which " 
is more like an exclamatory questioli.) when what, whatever , wher 
and whenever are^used to introduce clausfes, the difference is in 
the meaning of these words. Sometimes, the difference is very 
subtle. Only practice with contrasting pairs will help the 
foreign student grasp the difference between the two sets. • The 
Chinese student will probably resist using whatever and whenever 
and may substitute what and when for these words. Additional 
exercises for using whatever and whenever in sentences' giay pe 
helpful. 

5.9.7. The Chinese student may need to pay extra attention 
to the usage of wherever and however. The difference between 
where and wherever, and between how and however is not diffi-' 
cult to perceive. Notice the different contexts in which these 
words occur: 

Where are you going? 

This is the place where Columbus landed. 

This is where Columbus landed. 

Where you go is of no concern of ours. • <> 

Wherever you go, don't forget where you are from. 

How do you write this? 

This is how I like my steak. 

How wonderful I 

However expensive this is, I want it. 

This- is a fine house. However , I can't afford it. 
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The syntactic contexts of where and how may overlap with those 
of wherev er and however respectively. But their meanings are 
quite exclusive. Wherever: no matter where. I However : no 
matter, how; but, ' 



The Chinese-^ student may resist using wherever and however , 
and may substitute where and how for them.. But once he is 
given examples of how these two words are used in sentences, . 1 
he should have. little difficulty learning to use these words. 

/ 

5.9.8. ^In^English, embedded, sentences can function as objects 
of verbS'^such as know , said , think, etc. We call such embedded 
sentences 'clause complements'^ ^hen the embedded sentence is 
a question, the conjunction i£or whether is necessary: 

I don't know whether he will come or not. 
I don't know if he has arrived yet. 

Wien the embedded sentence is a statement, the conjunction that 
is often used, but it is not necessary: 
* 

He said that he will come tomorrow. 
He said he will come tomorrow. 

I know that you don't like spinach. 

I know you don't like spinach. ^ " 

In Chinese, there are no correspondences for either of these 
types of conjunctions: 

" He said- that he won't be coming tomorrow, 
ta shua I ta I mlngtian I hii I idi J le 
He say 1 he | tomorrow I not | comel (perfect marker) 

I know that you don't like spinach. 
w6 { "Zhtd ad j ni | bd j xlhuanl buOc^i 
I I know I you I notj like J spinach 



I don't know whether he will come or not, 
w6| bii I zhtdadi ta j lAi I bii | l&i 
I Inot I know I he I cfemel notj come 



I don't 
w6 r hh 
I not 



know if he has arrived yet. 
zhtdaJj ta j d^o I le j m6iy6u 

know I he | arrive {perfect I not 



marker) 

Notice that in these sentences # the conjunctions are simply 
deleted from the Chinese translations. The Chinese student will 
have the tendency to delete such conjunctions in English sen- 
\tences: 
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I know you doji't like spinach, 

* He didn't say it will ^rain tomorrow or not, (he means: lict 

didn't say whe - 
ther it will rain 
tomorrow, ) 

* I don't know you will like this, (he means: I don't know if 

you will like this;) - - 

In order to avoid this kind of error, the Chinese student raust 
remeiftber that it is always correct to include such a conjunction 
in this kind of context and that it is incorrect to delete such 
a conjunction when the embedded sentence is a question. 

There is an additional problem that Chinese students have in 
using if to introduce clause complements. When if is used to 
introduce clause complements, it means whether, , ,or not , . . 

The Chinese student may have the tendency to think of if^ only 
as the particle that introduces hypothetical clauses (eg.; If 
it rains tomorrow, , , Tf 1 win, , , ) , Chinese students will pro^ 
bably resist using if as a, noun phrase complement introducer, 
since they are less familiar with this usage of the word. The 
instructor should give special attention to this usage of i^ 
in order to help the Chinese student overcome this barrier, 

5,10, Modifiers , 

5,10,1, Adjectives invariably precede the modified noun in 
Chinese, In English, sometimes the adjective can follow the 
modified noun, as-ln the lights outside (the outside lights). 
In Chinese, there is no alternative form 'in wh/tch the adjective 
follows the noun. The adjective + noun formation in Chinese is: 

adjective + de + modified noun 



w^i^ ^u 
outside 



de deng 
[light 



pi^oli^ng 
pretty 



de I nQhSizi 
I girl 



The Chinese student is more likely to say: 

the outside lights 
than : 

the lights ou*:side 

It i-s difficult for a foreign student to know exactly what 
adjectives in English may follow the modified naun. He can 
stay on the safe side by always placing the adjective before 
the modified noun. However, he should learn to recognize the 
less common order when he hears it* 
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5.10.2* Place words that modify nouns usually follow the noun 
in English. We say: 

The paper on the table,.. 

The towels in the drawer. . . » 
The shop by the park... 

In Chinese, such place word modifiers generally precede the 
modified noun: 



The paper on |:he table.. 



zhuOzi I shang 
Table I top 



de 



zhi 
paper ^ 



The towels in the drawer. 



chOuti 
drawer 



II 

^inside 



de 



ma6j tn. 
towel 



The shop by the park 



gOngyuan 
park 



pcingbiar 
next to 



de 



pCizi 
shop 



-he Chinese student may 



Because of this difference in word order, 
erroneously say: 

*0n the table paper... # 

*In the drawer towel... 

*By the park shop... 

The Chinese student must remember that place words follow the 
modified noun in English. 



5. 11, 



The Meaning of OF Phrases. 



In English of phrases are often ambiguous. A question of 
importance can mean either an important question or a question 
of v^hether something is, important. Similarly, a problem of 
relative magnitude can mean either a more or less Important, 
problem or a problem of the relative size- of gomething\ rHis 
type of ambiguity does not exist in Chinese. The two different 
underlying forms that are expressed vith 'the same surface form 
in English are expressed v;ith two different surface forms in 
Chinese : 



a questior 

zh5ngyao 

important 



of importance (meaning: an important question) 
de wfenti 

question 



a question of importance (meaning: a question of whe^ther 

somethin^^ is important) 



zhingyao f bfi * | zh6ngyao 
I not I i 



important 



important 



de A wfenti 

question 
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This possible ambiguity in English may be a problem for 
native English speakers ♦ It becomes even more pronounced for 
the Chinese student learning English as a second language. 
Thfe. Chinese stAadent has the tendency to interpret such ambi- 
guoug.phr^es in the first way, tha£ is, as an adjective 
preceding a noun; and this will lead to misunderstanding if 
the speaker intends the second possible interpretation* The 
Chines^ student must learn that there are two possible inter- 
pretations for this type of construction. Exposure to numerous 
examples will be helpful. 



5.12. 



Co mparative and Superlative Adjectives 



•5. 12*1. Position of intensif iers* ' ^ 

Intensifiers such as much, a little, a lot , eyeri , s ti 1 1 , somewhat , 
etc* , which accompany the comparative adjective, invariably pre- 
cede the comparative adjective in English: 

a little better 

mucn^ taster 

aTot cheaper 

even more intelligent 

sligntly ' colder' 

In Chinese, such intensifiers nay either precede or follow the 
comparative adjective, depending on the particular intensifier* 
There is everi^ a set of intensifiers that come in pairs, with' 
the first member preceding and the second member following the 
adjective: 

intensifier following adjective: 



a little better 



hao 
good 



yidiar 
a little 
O 



much faster 
kuai I de | duo 
fast 1 much 



intensifier preceding adjective: 



even mere intelligent than I 



bi 
compare 



wo 
me 



Ijai 
still 



congming 
intelligent 



more or less the same heiijht 
chabuduo I gao 

more or less I tall 



intensifier pair: 

slightly faster 



shaowei 
slightly 



kuai I yidiar 
fast a little 



ThjS Chinese -student may forget to always place intensifiers 
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before the comparative in English because-of his habits in 
speaking Chinese. He may say: 

♦faster a little 

♦colder slightly * <>• ^ 

He must remember that intensifie)s must precede the comparative 
in English. This should not be a difficult rule to learn. 

5.12.2. ' In English, the superlative adjective is invariably 
preceded by the definite article the when it precedes a noun, 
and usually so when it stands along with the noun, deleted . 

Superlaty.ve preceding a noun: ^ 

The tallfikSt building in the world. . . 
* Laura is the most beautiful girl in Texas. 
Herby is the fattest superman alive. 

Superlative standing alone without a^ noun following it: 

My horse is by far the most intelligent. 
Love i*s best (Exception: no the preceding* the super- 
lative best. ) 

The Chinese student of English h^s the tendency to delete the 
definite article for two reasons: 1) with most other adjec- 
tives in English, the definite article is not used (Example 
of exception: this movie is the better of the two.) 
2) There is nothing compar-tble to this usage of the definite 
article in Chinese (see 5.1.1.). . In Chinese, the superlative 
adjective is made up of the superlative marker zul most plus 
the adjective and behaves exactly like all other adjectives : 

My horse is the most intelligent 
- w6 j de j mS j zul f cOngming 
i j I horse I (super- I intelligent 



1 de 1 m^ 


zul j 


j 1 horse 


, (super- j 




lative 




marker) 



Even the fastest automobile would take one hour 

zul IkuJii I de j chSzi j yS t/^o lyl j xia6shl 

(super- If astj Jautom6bile j alsoj need lone | hour 

lative ' 

marker) 

5.13.« Comparative Constructions . 

5.13.* Two negative comparative constructions in English 

correspond to only one construction in Chinese: 
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Cloth shoes are less expensive than , leather shoes* 
Cloth shoi^s aren't as expensive as leather shoes. 



\bath these sentences are translated into Chi 



nese. as: 



w ^ \ 

h^' I xi6 I m6ij y6u | pi f xi6 

i| sY 



clothf shgefs) not J have L leather I shoe(s) 



gui 

expensive 



';^The Chinese studenl^^may associate the phinese s^teijce with 
only one of the poW^ible English equivalents. The second- - 

• sentence above is clbser to the Chinese sentence. Therefore, 
the Chinese .student is more likely tb use the second construc- 
tion than" the first canstruction. ^ He. must realize* that they a 
equivalent. Practice with pairs like the above will help him 
learn the construction which, is less familiar to him. 

5.13.2. In English/ wl^en one wishes to say: " ' 

\. * ' . 

This house is, bigger than that hous^. 
My brother is older than your brother. 



one usually saysj 



This house bigger than that one . 
My brother is older than yours . 

Rather than repeat the -identical noun in the Second NP; one ^ 
usually substitutes for it a different nominal. In the above 
examples, - that one replaced that house, and yours replaced 
your brother . In Chinese,^ in a similar kind of sentence, the 
head noun of the\second noun phr.as§ which is being compared 
may be deleted", but the rest of the noun phrase' (classifier, 
.demonstrative, number , .^tc. ) remains unchanged: 



This house is bigger than that o;ie. 



zh^i 
This 



9e 

(class) 



fSngzi bl 
house -compare 



I n^i { ge EAngzi 
j that |(class»b house 

(second fangzi i 
optional) 



d^ 
big 




rse is more intelligent than yours. 



1 


I bl 


nl 1 de 


jcOngmlng 


ihorse 


1 compare 


you) 


[intelligent 



In English, the head noun in the second NP is usually replaced 
with a dif f.erent jfo-nirial. In Chinese, the head noun in the 
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second NP is simply deleted* " The Chinese student may have - 

the tendency to carry this habit he has acquired with . 

Chinese into ''English : 

♦This hou3e is bigger than that. 

♦That horse is more intelligent than your. , • 

The Qhinese student .simply must learn that the second. MP iii , • • ' 
the English sentence is simplified not through simple deletion, 
but substitution by another nominal. 

5.13*3. There is a similar comparison pattern in English . 
exemplified by the following sentences: 

' \ * * « 

Mr. Li is the same age as Mrs. Li.\^ , f 

Mr. Li is the same h'^ight as Mrs. Li. . . 

An .alternative way of expressing these sentences is : ^ 

Mr. Li »and Mrs. Li are the same' age. ^ • * 

Mr, Li and Mrs. Li are the same height. 

In Chinese, both these sets of sentences are rendered alike:* 

Mr. Li is the same age as Mrs* Li^or Mr. Jji and Mrs. Li are 

the same ag(3. 

Li 
Li 

Mr. Li is the same height as Mrs. Li, or Mr. Lt-and'Mrs. Li 

are tHe same height. 



1 Xiansheng 


gen" 




[ T^itai ; 


yly^ng 


1 d& 




1 Mr. 


i and 


1" 


1 Mrs. i 


same 


, old 





Li j Xiansheng I gSn 
Li \ Mr. 1 and 



Li 
Li 



*T^itai I yly^ng jgao 
Mr^. I same [tall 



ERiC 



As the Chinese sentences indicate, the pattern in Chinese is mor« 
similar ta the second English pattern above* The Chint^se student 
may have a greater tendency 'to us 2 the second patterr\ than the 
first one in English* However, ,he should master the first/ 
pattern in order to gain greater freedom with stylistic varia^ 
tions (see also<4.8.). 

5.14. Head Noun Deletion . ^ ' ^ 

TKe noun people is often deleted after an adjective. * In Lnqliah 
we often say^i the' poor , the rich , the lame , thi? wicked , the good , 
etc. when we mean: the poor people , the rich people , the lame 
people ', the wicked people , the good 'peoble , etc. In Chinese, 
there is a comparable deletion of the head noun. However", the 
deletion of the head noun when«<i»t*is understood is generally 
applicable' in Chinese, whereas in English, this is applicable 
usually only when the head noun is people : ^ 
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The rich people eaK meat, but the poor people don't even 
have rice. 

r6n flifin 





roll. 


I q ' 6ng 1 


1 


meat 





peoplejeven ^ 



ml 



dOu 



rice lalso 



m^i 
not 



y6u 
have 



The rich ea:/meat, bAt the poor don't eyen have rice 
y6u •( qikn | de | cht ( rbu. 



havejmoney 
But notice: 



peat meat 



qiong | de I IXknl ml 
poor I ^ jevenj rice 



dOu Jin6i|y6u 
alsoj'noti^ave 



I did" the easy ones but not the difficult, ones . 

le , I n&n I de I ni6i I zub 
(perfect difficult |not | do 
narker) ' 



r6ngyi I de j wb^zub 
easy { | I | do 



Notice that in the Chinese sentence, the ^ head noun problem is 
deleted. In Lhe i^nylish 5>enLence, however, instead ol ucxeting 
the head noun., v/e substitute the pronoun ones for it. The 
Chinese student should have no trouble with \/ordG like the poor , 
the wicked , neaj^ing the poor people , the >'rich people , the 
wicked people , etc. But -he may extend this to cases where the 
head noun is soraething other tiian people : 



*I did tne easy problems and saved the difficult. 

*I like the fat, not the thin, (referring to chick,ens pei^liaps) 



The Cpinese student must remember that in English, head nqun 
deletioR^ usually applies only v/hen one is talking about people* 
He shoiild also learn tj^ substitute the proper pronoun for tiie 
head noun v/hen it is understood (see also 5.13.2.) 

5.l5. - • The Agent^ive Suffix -Qr in English . 

In English, aniraate agd inanamjate agents,, of certain acts 
can be formed by adding the suffix -cr to the verb: writer , 
typewriter, lawn mower, driver.^ In Cninese, comparable v/ords 



for agents are usually fotrmed not by adding a suffix, but 
•a front-bound noun, after the verb. However, in Chinese, 
tnere are more than one such front-bound noun that correspond 
to the agent suffix -er in English. Sometimes, w'ords for agents 
are not forms derived by this process, but are sinpl separate 
lexical iteras: 



verb phrase: to' drive a car 

kai jche ' 
operate | car 



af;ent: driver 
stjt 



Notice tpat in -the above example, there xi> jio relationsnip between 
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the word for i;he act and the word for the agent. In n;ost otner 
cases, however, words for agents aire derived by the process 
described above: 



typewriter 



da 



zl 



31 



lawn nower 
ji|anj c&o 



type j word (s) I machine cut j grass 

\ I 

ticket collector ( as on the train) 
chA I piho I yuAa 



31 
machine 



inspect I ticket} agent 

Sometimes, human agents can be designated by adding the particle 
-de to the word for the act, as in: 



runner , messenger 
pSo I j i^o I de 
run I leg 



ege table vender 
m^i I c^i I de 

/sell I vegetables! 



However, the particle de does not form v/ords as gcinerally as 
the -er suffix in English. That is, one cannot freely make 
up agent words that one has never heard Defore by this process. 
It ^vould be more practical to regard all the agent v/orcls as 
established lexical items in Chinese. 

It should not be difficult for the Chinese student" to learn 
the agent suffix -er in English. All he needs to remember ii3 
that many different forms that he uses in Chinese correspond 
to the agentive suffi'x -er in English. 



5.16. 



Nouns denoting parts of the human body . 



In Chinese,' nouns denoting parts of the human body have 
limitations^ on the kinds of constructions into which they can 
enter. 

In English, v/e have the synonymous 'sentences: 



The man's hair is black. 
The man has black hair. 



'That girl's legs are thin. 
That girl has thin legs. 



In Chinese, the second form of each pair above is not used, 
because the Chinese mind takes for granted that people have 
hair, legs, etc. In describing a certain part of a person's 
body, the Chinese would say: - * 



That man has black iiair. 



n^i 
that 



ge |r6n 
(class-- man | 
ifi-r ' 



jde j t6ufa 


shi 


h5t ^ 


de 


j j hair 


is 


black 





n^i I ge 

that j (class- 
"I ifier 



thin legs. 






n& 


hSizi 


de 


j iSo j hen 


female 


child 




lO'j (s) j very 
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^ the glosses indicate, the Chinese sentences are closer to 
/the pattern exemplified by 'That man's hair is black' and 'That 
girl's legs are thin.' A second form, closer to that exempli- * 
fied in 'The man has black hair,', is, used only when the question 
centers around whether one'has hair, legs, etc.: 

That man doesn't have hair, 
n^i I ge I r^n I m^i j y6u I t6uf a 

that I (classi- jman | not | have | hair 
fier) 

That. man does have legs, but no arms. 

nei tge jr6n j y6u j ji&o, ' | k^shi | mei | you | shou 

that I (classi-lman | have I leg(s) I'but | not | have • arm(s) 
fier) 

Because of this difference between Chinese and English, the 
Chinese student is more likely to say: 

The man's hair is black. 
That girl's legs are thin, 

than: 



The man has black ^Hir. 
That girl has thin legs.. 

The Chinese student must learn that the second set of sentences 
is at least as common as the first in ^English. In order to 
speak as much like the native speaker as possible, he should 
try to master the second pattern in English. 

5.17. Niamber word + NP vs. number word + of + NP. 



In English, the construction number word + NP is different 
from the construction number word + of + NP (in tKe second con- 
struction, the noun is singular if it is a mass noun, plural 
if it is a count noun.) : several boys , several of the boys . In 
Chinese, the distinction between these two forms is less clear. 
The second form is often identical with the first, unless one 
is stressing the point, in which case a distinction is made: 

The difference not stressed: 



several boys or several of the boys 
ji I ge j Ti&n I hAizi 

several I (classifier) | malej child 

The difference stressed: 



several boys 
ji j ge I nan jhaizi 
se^^e-j (clas-| malej child 
ral I sif . ) 



several of the boys 
nfei IxiB Indn 
that I (pluralimale 
{class. ) 
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hdizi 1 


3^ 1 


child- 


sev-j 


(ren) .| 


erall 
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ge 



V 



In the case where the noun is modified by a possessive pronoun, 
the distinction is usually made: 



my 
w6 
I 



five children 
ge 

(clas- 
sif.) 



jdelwu 
i I five 



haizi 
child 
(ren) 



five of my children 



wu 
five 



Jwoj de 
I I 



ge 
(c 
sif.) 



haizi 
child 
(ren) 



My five children are in America. 
w6 jde lw& j ge I h^izildou Jzkij M&igu6 
I j Ifivel (clas-j child! all lin I America 
l^if ♦ ) I (ren) 

Five of my children are in America, 



wti I ge 
fivej (clas 
sif..) 



-I 



w6 jde 
I I 



hAizild^uj zkil M&igu6 
child|all|in | America 
(ren.) 





ge 


h^izi 




(clas- 


child 




sif.) 


(ren) 



among 



jwu 1 


ge 




1 five 


(clas- 


at, in 




sif,) 





Mfeiguo 
Amer- 
ica 



Since the distinction between number word + NP and number word 
+ of + NP is not always made in Chinese, and even when the dis- 
tinction is made the formation of the two phrases in Chinese is 
quite different from that in English, the Chinese student may ' 
need to pay extra attention to this distinction in English in 
order to learn it. 



5.18. 



Every , 



Every is singular gtamatically , but plural conceptually. 
In English, every + NP mea'ns something like 'all members of 
the class NP^l 

«» ' 

Eveifyone likes ice cream. 

^We all "like"^ ice cream*. . ^ * 

Every child has enough food and clothing.- 

All thq-'children have enough food and clothing.^ 

to ' » , 

Notice that the noun after every is singular and the verb also - 
bears "the singular inflection. But in a tientence where all is 
found in the subject, the verb bears the pliiral inflection.*' 

In Chinese, the distinction between singular and plural is un- 
clear because there is no singular-plural inflection on nouns 
and verbs. The Chinese student is like^ly to have difficulty 
using number inflection in English spontaneously. This dif- 
ficulty is compounded in the case involving the adjective every , 
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Since every is plural conceptually, the Chinese student is 
liable to Use the plural inflection with it. He might say: ^ 

*Every man like ice cream. 
'*Every children have enough^ food and clothing. ' < 

The Chinese student must first of all acquire the habit df 
distinguishing singular^/and plural. Secondly, he must remember 
that a noun modified by every is necessarily singular and this 
singularity must likewise be reflected in the verb. 

5.19^ Measure words . 

In English as well as Chinese, concrete nouns can occur 
with measure words. In English, there is usually the prepo- 
sition of between the measure word and the noun. In Chinese, 
however, the. measure word immediately precedes the noun: 

a sack of sugar 
yi I b^o j tdng 
one I sack | sugar 



two rows of houses 
liSng I p^TH f Angzi 
two I row I house 

one pound of^ sal.t 
yl I b^ng I y^n 
one 1 pound | salt 

a dozen oranges (rare exception: no of^ following dozen) 
yi I d^ j jtizi 
one I dozen | orange 

In English, some abstract nouns such as democracy ,' exuberance , 
do not occur with measure words. Others that do occur wxth such 
words occur only with a singular measure ward, like a fit of 
anger , a heartful of goodness . This is true also of Chinese: 

a heartful of goodness 
yi I pian | hao j xin 
one i piece | good i heart 

a bellyful of courage 
yi I gu I y6ngqi 

•one I bellyful | courage 

The major difference between the usage of'iKeasure words in English 
and Chinese is that the word of has no counterpart in the Chinese 
phrase. For this reason, the'Thinese student may delete it 
after measure words: 
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*a sack sugar ^ ' 

*one pound salt * 
.*a heartful goodness 

The Chines s student simply must remember that the preposition 
of is necessary between the measure word and the noun in English 
Rar^e exceptions -such as the usage of dozen without of must be 
given extra attention in class* 
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- CHi^TER. 6: VOCABULARY 

6.0. Introduction , 

.The previous units of this manual have described the 
phonological system and the syntactic structures of English as 
they^ contrast with those of Chinese, These units have been de- 
voted to differences between English and Chinese phonology and 
glcammatical relationships which cause problems to the Chinese 
student learning English as a second language. This final 
unit, whicTi describes the problems that Chinese speakers are 
likely to encounter in learning English- vocabulary, is concerned 
essentially with the me^aning cind usage of individual words. 

( ) We will outline here several types of problems that Chinese 

• speakers have in learning English ^^prds. The types of proj^lems 
are by no means mutually exclusive; that is, some -of » the problems • 
are closely related to others. Moreover problems in. the usage 
of words are often related to the differences in the syntactic 
constructions in English and Chinese. The trouble that Chinese 
speakers have with a specific word in the English vocabulary '\ 
is often due to more than one of the problems outlined in 'this 
chapter. For example one type of problem is that two or morp \ 
words in English may correspond to only one word -in Chinese; 
that is, there'^may be shades of meaning reflected by different 
words in English which are not, similarly reflected in Chinese. 
^^K^sSo^x^ type of problem is that some verbs in English can be 
/ used only transitively or intransitively, but they do not cor- 
..respond^o transitive and intransitive verbs respectively in 
Chinese. Chinese speakers tend to confuse the usage of look and 
because of both these problems; ^ ^ 

'Pe is looking *at the map. 
^ taiz&i Ik^n I dit{i i * 

he I (progressive I look | map 

marker) ~ ^ 

I'm going to see a movie-. 
, w6l 1 kcin 1 dicinying' . \ 
I. I go I see I movie <, 

"Notice that both look ^and see in the English sentences are ren- 
dered kan in the Chinese sentences. Moreover, there is nothing 
in the Chinese sentences that reflect the transitive-intransitiv6 
distinction between the English verbs look and £ee. This example 
illustrates the fact that not every problem word in the voca- 
bulary can be neatly relegated to only one of the types of problems 
to be discussed in th,is chapter. 

The foreign student cannot be expected to use words cor- 
rectly in sentences simply because he has learnec? the meanings ^ 
-Of the words ^ He may find out the meaning of a word simply by 
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looking it up in the dictionary, but he would not know how to 
use the word in a, sentence until fie has been given some^ examples 
of how it<^ is ju^€id^ The student must experience new words in the 
cpnte^xt of live sentences in order to make them a part of his 
actiye vocabulary. Knowing, only the contents of dictionary 

^entfies v/ould at best only enable him to understand the words 

Vhen he hears or reads them. 

In this chapter, we will discuss *the ways in which the 
meanings and usages of words in English differ from those in 
Chinese and how these differences interfere- with the Chinese 
student's acquisition cf English vocabulary • items,.. 

Table 10 

Type6 of Vocabulary Problems for Chinese. Students Learning^ English 



Type of. Problem 


Examples 


Discussion 








Words, in English which have no equi- 
valents in Chinese due to cultural 
differences 


Kow GO you do 


6.1.1 


'Grammatical* words and words bound , 
up with syntactic constructions which 
have no equivalents in Chinese 


the, 'a, whether...-, 
don' t. . .but . . . , 
instead, both... 
and. . . ' ' 


6.1.2 


other words in English v;hich have 
no equivalents in Chinese 


less, fewer, to. 
fail, nothing, 
nowhere 


6.1.3 ' 


Words in English which correspond 
.to --two or more words in Chinese 


carry/ old, cold 
next, if, just, 
too • 


-s . 


Two or more words in English cor- 
responding to only one word in . 
Chinese 


many-much, house- 
home, when-while- 
during, borrow- . 
lend 


6.3 


— ' i — ; ' 

Words in English whose corres- 
pondences in Chinese have 
narrower usages 


and, have-, be, 
sand, walk, feel, 
taste 


6.4 

t 


Words which have different 
^"yntactic restrictions 


every-each, let- 
allow, because- 
because Qf, even*- 
even if 


6.5.1 „ 


Verbs with similar meanings, but 
restricted with regard to 
transitivity ' ; - 


hear-listen, 
see-look 
* • 


6.5.2 
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Table '10 (contO 



Prepositions 


in, to, with 


6.6.1 


Sets of words in Englisl^ .whose 
meanings overlap with those df 
sets or words in Chinese- 


will-can-may , etc • 


6.6.2 


Derived words 


bored-boring 


6.6.3 


Words with similar .sounds an^l 
similar meanings 


othe r- an o*the r , 
almost-most 


6.6.4 


Asymmetry in English vocabulary 


lower-higher 


6.6.5 


Idioms 


look oUtl 

excuse me, pardon me 
gaining cats and dogs 


6.7 



In the remaining sections of this chapter, the following items 
have been used to illoastrate the types -of problems that Chinese 
students are likely to encounter in lear.ning vocabulary items in 
English: 



Item ^ * Occurrence in this Chapter 

a bird in hand is .better than two in the bush * 6.7 

a few ' " ' , 4 6.6.6 

a little ' ^ . ^ ^ 6.6.6 

a stitch in. time saves nine ^ 6.7 

. ab le^ . •* 6.5,6.6.2 

allow ^ 6.5 ^ 

almost^ " 6.6.4 

and * 6.1.2, 6.4 

another ... ' 6.6.4 

around » ■ 6.6.1 

as. " 6.6.1 

as. ..as... ' • ^.1.2 

ask"^ 6.5 

at 6.6.1, 

aiint ^ ^ 6.2 

be (copula) 6.1.2, 6.4 

beat ^ '6.5 

because " 6.5 ' 

because of » ' 6.5 

becoineof * 6.6.1 

believe in * 6.6.1 

bond": , . ' ^ 6.6.4 

bore • ' .6.6.3 

bored ' 6.6.3 

boring . ' 6.6.3 , * 

borrow 6.3 
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Item Occurrence in this Chapter 

* ' * . 

both • • • and • • • , * 

both, (of) • * ^ \ 

bought . ^ . • \^ 

bound . ^ - ^ . . 

breadth ' 

bring . , 

bring home 
brother 

brought - : 

buy - " ^ 

by ^ 

can * . ... 

care f or . * A- 

carry. . , . 

che^r up ' * 

cold \ 

come^ r 
''come ^home 
, corporation ^ , 

cousin - , 

di^fferent 

disagreeable 

dislike 

don' t. . .but. • • 
»-drop i.n ' 

during^ 

each 

eager for- 

eager- to . • c 
, ei;bher. . .'or. . . '6 
encourage 

enjoy * ' , 

even 

even if * " 

^very . 
every cloud has, a silver lining 
excuse me , 
fail 

feel \ 
few 
fewer 

final ' 
for 

for the sake of * ' » 

from ^ 
get over 
give up 
go 

go home 
good evening 
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6.1.2 




CIO 


<. 


6.6.4 




CCA 

6.6.4 




* C C ti 

o . 6 .5 




CCA 

6.6.4 




C C ti 

o . 6 . 5 




O. 2 




CCA 

6.6.4 




CCA 

^.6.4 




6 . 6 . > 




C c 

6.5, • 6. 


6.2 


C'* C 1 

6.6.1. 




C f% * 

6.2 




c c ^ 

6.6.1 




c o 
6.2 




c c 




c c 

6.6.5 




6.1.1 




c o 

6.2 




c c c 




CIO 

6.1.3 




6.1.3 




6.1.2 




c c ^ 

6.6.1 c 




6.3 




6.5 




c c 

6.5 




c tr 

6.5 




6.1.2 . 




6.5 " 




6.5 




c c 
,6.5 




6.5 




6.5 




c n 
6.7 




. 6.7 




C 1 'to 

6. 1. J 




6.4 




CO c 
.O.J, 0 . 


c. c 
6.6 


6.1.3 . 




6.3 




6.6.1 




6.6.1' 




6.6.1 




6.6,1 




-6.6.1 




6.6.5 




6.6.5 




6.1.1 
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6.2, 6.3 



• Item ' Occurrence in this Chapter 

'hardly ■ ^ . 6.1.3- ' * 

have * , ,6.4 ' ^ ^ 

have to - > 6.4 * 

he 6.5 . / 

hear • 6.3 * 

height ^ 6.6.5 

her , . 6.5 

higher . ^ ^ ^ . 6.6.5 

him ' ^ . "-6.5 ' " 

. hope , > • , . . 6 ;5 ' , , 

how do you do ' ^ N$;i.l 

if , 6.1.2, 6.2 

impolite 6.1^ ^ 

in ^ ^ ' ; 6.6-.1 

in. . .placeV^^ * ■ , 6.6.1 

instead ^ '6.1.2 

insufficient 6.1.3 . 

interest — c 6.6.3 

interested " ^6.6.3 

interesting '6.6.3 

just_ 6.2 
las;t 

laundromat ^ ^ - 6«lll 

leasX * . > 6.1.3 

leave- 6.6.1 

lend . 6.3 

length 6.6.5 

less tf.1.3 ^ 

let. • \ 6.5 

like ♦ "6.5 

listen '6.3 

little - 6-.3, 6.6.6 

look 6.0,v3<5 

'look out 6.7 

look over ' ,6.6.1 

loQk up . ^ ' 6.6.1 . 

lovable ' . *■ 6.6.3 

lovely ' , - 6.6.3 

lower ■ * , : 6.6.5 

make * " • ^ 6.5 

make hay while the sun shines ^ 6.7 

many ^ , *6-.3 

may ^ 6.5, 6.6.2 

\in^t>e - - ■ ^. 6.6.2 

mt^t . - ' • 6.6.4 

much ' * , 6.3 

neither'. . .nor 6.1.2 

never •> * 6.1.3 

news ' . , ^ 6.6.6 ^ 

next * " 6.2 

* f 
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Item 

no- one 

nothing 
nowhere 
Of < 

old ' • ■# 

one 

pardon me 
perhaps 
possibly \ 
post- doctoral 
, probably 
problem 
put off 

put on . 

put up with 

question 

racism *, ^ 

raining cats and dogs 

ready for 

ready to 

same • 

sand 

s/::issors 
seat 

" see . 
series 
she 

sister' 
sit* 
slacks 
• ,so(*. ..) that.. . 
take ( . . • ) home 
take off 
taste 
the 

the other 

to- 

too 

tijouble 
troubled 
troubling 
try out 
turn out 
turn up 
unnatural r • 
urge 
use 

very possibly 

walJc ' / 

when 

while 

width 



Occurrence in this Chapter 

' 6.1.3 

6.1.3 
. 6.1.3 

6.6.1 

6.2 

6.4 

6.7 , 

6*5^ 6.6.2 
6.6.2 
/ 6.1.1 
6.6.2 
6.3 
. 6.6,1 
6.6.1 
, 6.6.1 

•6.3 . 

6.1.1 - 
'. 6.7 ■ 

6.5 

6.5 

6.6.5 t, 
6.4 ; " 

6.6.6 , 

Q-^-T^ 

6.0/6.5 
6.6.6 
6.5 
6.2 
6.6.4 
6.6.6 
■ • .6.1.2 

6.6.5'.' 
6.6.1 
6-. 4 
6.1.2 

6.6.4 ; 

6.6.1 

6.2 

6.6.3 

6.6.3 

6.6,3 

6.&.1 
* 6.6.1 
^. ' 6.6.1 

6.1.3 
i ' 6.5" 

6.6.1 . 

6.6.2 ' * 
6.4 

6.2, 6.3 ■ . 
6.3 
. , 6.6.5 
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Item 



will . 
win 
wish f 
with 
xerox 



Occurrence ' in' this Chapter 

. 6.6.2 
^6.5 
" * 6.4 * 
. 6.6.1 
6.1.1 



6.1. 



Words in English which have no equivalents in Chinese 



"^6.1.1. There are certain words in English for which there are 
no ready equivalents in Chinese due to differences in, the two 
cultures. Many phrases of greeting ^in English lack correspon- 
dences in Chinese. Ex^ples are •How do you do' and 'Good ^fter- 
nbon*. In the same socicil coh texts, Chinese people usually 
wOjUld say 'either nothing or^ something very 'different from these 
English utterances. Some greetings in English have been trans- 
lated into Chinese in recent years: 



Good evening 
w&n I ^n^ 
evening i peace 



4" 



How are you? 
ni J hSo la. ' * . 
.you I good | (interrogative 
partib'ie) , 



•Although such, greetings do exist In-modem Chinese/ Chinese 
/ speaker^ m^y not b^.as accustomed to using them as English 
^\ J speakers. Correct usage* of sucri greetings is important in social 
' 4-*^tercourse; therfore,^ it is important for the Chinese student 
to- become accustomed to using these greetings. 

j * Some terms other than gree'tings in .th^ English langu^gjg are 
•peculiar tp the culture that we live in: racism, corporatio n, 
, Vplt'^doctoial , laundro mat^ ^ xerox . There are no equivalents for 
these' words^ in Chinese^ but Chinese, students should- not have 
miaqh troiibre learning these words in English once they are given 
an explanation of their mea^nings. * ^ 

6r.l.2. • S9me woriis in the English language are -diffi'cult for 
Cninese speakers to master because of the differences between ' 
the syntactic structures of the two ^languages. For example^, 
the la^ of anything in Chinese CQl:respondii:ig to English" articles 
' ^(cf. section 5.1) makes it difficult for the Chinese student to* 
learn* to use .the to indicate the^contfasts shown in sentences 
Ip^ke tjie following : . * 

Boys are fond of baseball. 
n&n t hdizi *|dSu Ixlhuan j'b^ng-qiii 

male I child (ren) |all I'like ^,baseball 



The boys are ^ fond of baseball. 
nSi I xie ' ' ' I . j hdizi 
that I (plu^ral | male | child(ren) 
^ ' ^ classifier) 
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We will go to Canada next week, 

wJimert I xi> - I llbai 1 d^o | Ji^n'Sd'^ | qu 

we 1 next I week | arrive | Canada j go 

We went ±a Canada the next % week. 



women 
we * ' 



a 

(ordinal 
number 
marker) 



two I 



ge * 
(class: 
fier) 



1 llbai 




1 Ji^n^ci^ I 


qu 1 


1 week 


arr- 


I.Canada i 


go 




ive 



le 

(per, 
mark) 



The definite and'in<3^ihite articles *in English have no equi- o 
valents in Chinese, "Bilt'.this dol^s not mean that certain ideas 
are expressible in English but^nbt in Chinese. Rather, the 
same ideas ^* are expressed^ in different ways in the two languages 
-as exemplified in "the above examples. 

^ Another exaifiple of this syntactic-cumTVOcabulary, kind of 
problem- is the usage of the copula to" connect a subject and a 
predicate adjective in English: 



She is very 'pretty, 
ta * iK^n I pi^oliang 
she I very t pretty n 



The weather is very t^qt« 
tianqi 1 h^n Ir^ 
weetther 1 very |hot. 



In the Chinese sentences/ there is nothing that corresponds to 
the word is in the English sentences (cf. section 4.5). Chinese;' 
uges the copula with predicate nouns but, not with predicate o • ^ 
adjectives. In. contrast to the above sentqnce^, .for example, 
there is correspondence between the English arid Chinese copulas 
in the following sentences: » , ' * ^ , 

This is my book, 
zh'fe rshl I \^ } de 
this I (copu- I I 
I la) I 



Ishii 



(a^tri; book 
I marker) | 



My professors ar^e all Americans. 
, wo |de j ji'^oshou 



|(attri. I professor (s) 
markeor) ^ 



Shi 1 M^iguo-r€h 
) I 



hi 
(copula 



American (s) 



Some words in Enqlish seem to be primarily syntactic -function 
words in that they always fit into, certain slots in certain 
syntactic consttuctlons; yet they also have significant semantic . 
content: 



Lexical Item 



instead ^l didn't go out; instead, I stayed home and read 

if (meaning whether) I don't know JLI it wiU rain today. - ^ 
and (as* used .to join I sat down and ordered a bowl of soup, 
verb phrases or We gathered the wood and they set up 
clciuses) the tents. ^ [ * 
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Lexical Item ^xampl 



e 



whether... Whether he comes or not^ we^ll leave at ten. 

' ' " : o . 

don*t...but... He doesn't do anything but sleep all day. 

. ~ "-^ 

■both...and.. .. Both meat, and vegetables are expensiv^ these 

days . 

so(...)that... It is so slippery that I'm afraid to step on it. 

He worlced late so that he could finish the job. 

either.. -.or... You can get there either by train or by plane. 

neither. . .nor.. . He neither drinks nor smokes. ' 



as> . . as I 



As far as I'm concernedt^ you are through, 
TEis is"about as fast as I can work. 



•both (of) • Both of you have passed. 

. . Congratulations to you both . 

The above are examples of words which have both semantic and 
.syntactic meaning that have no ready equivalents in Chinese. 
Similar ideas in CSiinese are expressed by syntactic constructions 
different from those in English. Examples: 



I didn?t go out^ instead ^ I stayed home and read. 

w6 I m6i I chUqu, I d3i f zii 1 jia . I ll k^in shu ! 

I I not. I go out | stay ! at home | inside I read I book 

Context alone is relied upon to convey the meanixig of instead j 

Whether he comes or not^ we'll leave at ten. 

hit - gu &n'l tl I Hi | bCi I Hi, j-wftmen I sh£ di&nzhong . 

no matter I he | come I not | come | we |ten I o'^clock ./ 

^ jiCi • j z5u I le 
then I- leave 



He neither smokes nor drinks. , ' 

tS I bCi I chouyan, |"y5 j bCi I he I jia 
he not smoke also | not | drink | liquor 



These examples illustrate the differences in the syntactic con- 
structions employed in English and Chinese to .jjonvey the same 
ideas. The lexical items listed on the top of | the page are 
found with certain constructions' in English. -These items are 
lacking in Chinese because the identical consttuctiins are 
lacking in Chinese. The Chinese student ''must jLearn these lexical 
items in conjunction with certain syntactic -constructions which 
are alien to his native language. No direct translation for. . 
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these .lexical items can be found; the Chinese student can 
learn to use them only in the context of English, sentence^. 

6.1.3. A third type of words in English which have no ready 
equivalents in Chinese can be accounted for simply by differences 
between the lexicons in. the two languages. These words .in English 
cannot be translated by single words in Chinese; they can only 
be paraphrased by a series of words. Somd examples of words of 
this type in English are: ^. 

V 

less , ' - , 

least ' ' . 

fewer * ... 
to fail ^ * • 

. , no one ' 
nowhere . ^ 

nothing • ' ' * . . • . ' 

har'^dly* » . 

unnatural, .insufficient, disagreeable, (and many 
other negative .words) » , . . 

Chinese students have difficulty learning to use such words in 
English because they cannot use them to replace Chinese equi- 

' valents in, sentences. Like the lexical items discussed in the 
previous section, these items must be learned in the context of 

'•-ETigirsh'--s-errtencesv--*-Por-'exampl^^ ^i^^' no -ready ^' trans-latron* y 

for to fair in Chinese. Notice the different ways in which to' 
failTn its different nuances is conveyed in Chinese: 

He failed the exam. 

ta I kSo I Shi jm^i.lTcSo jgu6 ^ ' . 

he I take I exam | not | take jpass 

(exam) ' (exam) ' . . 

He failed to go today. (He tried to go, but failed.) ^ 
jlntian j ta ;|m^i I qii I ch^ng 
• 'today I he I not I go i accomplish 
* 

He failed to show up. (We expected him to come,, but he 
^. ta'm^ijlii didn't) 
he 1 not I come 

i ' " ' > * ' 

He wanted (tried) to go to America, but he faile^. 
• ta I xiSng | c^Cil M^iguo, | k^shilm^i jch^nggong 
he Iwant^ l,^o| America, | but |. fail | (perfect 

marker) 



or 



1 xiSng 




1 want 





M^iguo, 


j kfeshi 


shtb^i 1 


America, 


1 but ' 


.fail 1 
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It is ofily^in the last example that we have a one-word translation 
for to fail ^ in Chinese, However, the contexts in which shibai 
may be used in Chinese are much more limited than those where 
to fail can be used* in Engjish, ^ Therefore, the Chinese student" 
cannot equate to fail with shibai , ^ . 

Likewise, the words less , fewer , and least do not have one- 
word equivalents in Chinese, Less and' fewer can sometimes be 
translated into Chinese equivalerits in Chinese, Less and fewer 
can sometimes be translated into Chi ne,se_ s_ ^.b 5a ,iw.h i c h basically 
means 'small amount,' It is only in certain contexts , such as 
in {conjunction with the word bx 'compare' or bljiao 'comparatively 
^that the word shao" can mean 'Tess<4 or 'fewer,' 

V I horse is less intelligent than yours, 
' % I w5 I de rm5~ j m^i j y6u I ni j de j congming 

* I I (attri, ^1 horse | not | have j you | {attri. 1 intelligent 
marker) ' marker) 



It. rained less last year than this year, 

q^ni^n j xiii j y6 j bi j jinnian j sh&o 

iast I descend I rain | compare | this year I small amount 



There are fewer farmers than merchants in America, 
z'^ijMfeigUo I n6ng-ren j bi j shang-ren j sh2io 

at lAmerica | fafiner (s) I compare | merchant(s) I small 

I ate less ■ today, • . - " 

' w6 I jintian I chi Ide I bljiao | sh&o 

I I today I eat I I comparatively I small amount 

J The word least can be translated into one word in Chinese 
only in certain contexts; in other contexts, it can only - 
be paraphrased. 

The least you should have done was to call me. 



ni I i zhishaoj ying^ai I dS-di^nhua I gSi 1 w6 
you I least J ought I make phone j to | me 

call" 



My horse is the least intelligent. 



w6 
I 



de- 
Cat tri, 
marker) 



mS V zui j bu I congming 
horse | most"! not { .intelligent 



Many negative words in English ,do not have one word correspond- . 
ences in Chinese, Some of these negative words are formed by 
adding a negative prefix (e,g,,' unnatural., insufficient, dislike, 
nothing, nowhere, etc), some are simply ^negative in concept . 
(e,g,, different, never). Some negative *words correspond to an 
end-bound negative particle plus a positive word in Chinese; 
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others are expressed through the usag^ of syntactic construe-^ 
tions different 'from* thbse in English/ "^^ 

Examples at negative words in English translated by a 
negative particle plus a positive word in Chinese: 

. I dislike rainy weather. 
w6TT^^ Txihuan 1 xi^ | y& I tian 
I I not like I descend^l rain I weather 



( 



(literally 'sky') 



It is impolite tq blir p after d inner in America. ' 

z^i I Mfeiguo fchl | bSio I f ^n | d^-bSog^ I bti | lim.^o , ^ - ' 

at I America I eat | full | mealJ^burp . | not | polite 

' Exaijaples of negative words expressed through the usage 
-of syntactic constructions different from those in English: 

I' have never seen a pn^:ple cow. . . . \ . ./ 

w6 IzdngTiT" • ' Im6i ji^n Iguo l2.i,v \sh de . niu 
I 'from coming'^ | not j see j (exper- jpulrple | co- \ I cow 



lever 



iential !' lo^: 
marker) 



There 


is no-one here. 






• zh&r 


m6i j r6n 






here 


not 1 person 








have 







Nothing has been decided yet. ^' - 
• * sh6mn\e . I dou j !i^i | m6i I ju6ding 

anything | all | still j not J decide ^ • 

^ <^ * * . ' * , 

Chinese speakers will probably^ not have/too much difficulty 
learning those negatiye words in English which can be translated 
by a negative particle plus a positive word in Chinese. The^ . 
only difficulty in/this is that there are many negative prefixes 
in English which correspond to only one negative particle in ^ 
Chinese»(See 2.13.2) Chinese speakers may mismatch prefi:?es. ^ 
with words. The -solution to this is for the Chinese studen-t to 
learn such negative words in English as lexical items rather-^; 
than to create them, himself by adding .negative prefixes 
positive words. The second. type of negativd words, ^those which 
can only be paraphrased into :Chinese, need to be learned j.p the 
. cortext of English sentences since no direct trans latrons for 
these words can be found in Chinese. ' , ' 

6.2. Words in English which correspond to two or more words 
in Chinese ' 

, , The- lexicon of a language reflects how finely various 
/concepts- are categorized in that culture. For example, Eskimos 
hav^^no single Word me~aning ^snow' but rather have^ several words 
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which designate different kinds of snow, while m English thei?e 
is only the one word 'snow'. This seems to indicate that Eskimos 
are more aware of the different kinds pf snow than English speakers 
are. This, however, does not mean that English speakers cannot 
conceive of different Icinds of snow; we may place adjectives 
before the word 'snow' when we want. to describe the kind. of snow 
moire precisely. What this does mean is that English speakers 
in general are less concerned with 'the varieties of snow than, 
Eskimos . - ■ 

• Due to differences in the categorization of concepts, there 
are many cases where several words in English « correspond to on])y 
one word in Chinese and vice Versa. We may regard'Jthese as 
cases where one word in a language covers a* wider tange^than cor- 
responding words in another language . A. second way in .-which 
one word in" a language. corresponds to two or more words in another 
language is the case where two or m.ore seemingly quite different 
concepts are expressed by the same wor^. In such cases, it would, 
seem, more practical to regard the word^s a homonym than as 
single word covering a wide range of meaning. One example is th^ 
word 'cold.' Thife word has two differen^ common meaning^^: 

It is cold in Greenland. ' \ . ; 

Please come in from the " cold . \- 

' • • ■ ' \ 

I ^caught a cold "last week. ; > 
.'You mustn't out when you have a cold, 

^ ' ' I 

As one might suspept, a wprd such as cold jhas two correspondences 
in Chinese, each expressing one of the different meanings of the 
word "in English. - ^ 

These are the two major ways in which one word in a language 
may correspond to two or more words in another language. Here we 
give« some examples of single English words which cbrrespond to two 
or^more words in Chinese. Notice that the different meanings of^ 
the same .English word are expressed in 'different v^ays m Chinese. 

when ; - ^ ^ 

— — . ^ ^ 

When I was in Japan, ... ( when meaning 'at the titae.' ) 
w6 jzMj RibSnjde Ishihou,.;. . • 

■I |at I Japan! | time ■ 

-When he finished, he left., .-( when meaning 'after') 
ta|zu6 Iwdn. • lie jjiii j z6u j le : , 

he do J finish] | then | leave | 
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too: 



-This coffee is T:oo strong. ( too meaning 'overly') 
zh^ I kaf ei j tai j nong j le 
this! coffee | too I strong j ^ % . 

This buil'ding too will have to be torn down. 

' ' ( too meaning 'lalso') _^ 

zheitdong Ifiangzi j y& j dSi I chai | xi^ j lai. 

thisj (t:lassifier)|bjjilding"| also I should! tear I dbwnlcome 



You, don't want to come., do you? I do too. 

/ (too meaning 'contrary to 'what' you think') 

ni i mei I xiing j lai | ba . w6jzh^ng^ | xiang I lai no 

I A I X. i (emphatic* 
1 1 exactly J want | Gon»e|p^^^^^ ^ gj , 



you I no€ I want j come 



just ; 

He just arrived. ' ( just meaning 'recent past') 

Ta j gang | dcio. ' / . 
he [just 1 arrive ^. 

ThiS^^.is just what I wanted. ( just meaning 'exactly') 

zh^ I jiCi Ishi j w6 | y^o f'de 

this I 'it is just' I (copula) | I [want 



He is a jus.t-person. 
talshi 
he I (copula) 



( just meaning 'fair' ) 

Ige jgongzh^ng I de jr^n 
4 just I Iperson 



if: • ' ^ . . 

If you^go, I will go. too." (if meaning 'hypothetical. 

situation ' ) 



yAoshil^i |qi5i,j^^6 j yS" j qili 
if , I youlgo 1 1 I also | go 



"I ^till don't know if I'll go- (if meaning 'whether') - 
v/6|h^i I b\h IfXiSodej w6 j qih j b'li q\h . , 
I I still I not 1 know . -| I | go-j not \ go 

next: . • ^ i ' 

We will go to Canada next week. (next applied to the 

" ' future) 

xiA j llb^i \ w6men I d^o I Jian^d^ j- qu 
next I week | we I arrive | Canada I go 
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V7e went to Canada the next. week. ( next applied to th?e 

. - - ■ past) 

dl* 4r.p ge llb&i, wSmen d&o Jianida qu -le 

(ordinal two week we' arrive Canada go- 

number « . * ' . - ' . 

marker) ' ' . ^ ' 

carry: - c 



She is carrying her child. on her back. 



ts: \b€i 
shej carry on 
^ bade 



zhe" Ita I de Ihdizi 
^ she I jchild 



He: is carrying tWQ baskets of oranges on a pole, 
tar JtiSb I zhe tli^ng I lu^ ' *j jdzi 
h4 I carry on j two {basket | orange 

a pole I * 



She is carrying her child in her arms. 
ts I bio 
^h^l cai 
one' 



carrying her child in her arms. 

Jo j zhe Its' I de j h^izi 

arjy Ir^- j jshe I . I child 
le's armsl * 



0 

Hel p.s carrying ^ome books Jin his hands) . 
ta^jn^ \zhe lyixii J shu 

he. I carry in „j jsome 1 book j - 

one's handa ^ - ' 



old: 



'This car is old. ( old Applied to an inanimate tfiing) 
zhe'i j bil icEezil h^n | iiU * - 

,this l(classifier') |- car l"very" | old 

This* is an old' maV. (old meaning 'advanced in age') 
zhe' Ishf^ . I ge ' ll^tonT r^n * ' 
this |(copula)| . jold | person , 

My sister is older than I. (older meaning •elder') , 
wol ^le^ie I bi | wo I da 



I j elder I comparo | I | old 
sister * 



How old are you? ^ r 
ni Hi .1 sui? 

you fhow many | years (old) 
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ion 



last (see 6.3» for another problem involving this word): 



This is the last, day of our vacati on 



zh^ jshi 
this! (copula) 



w6men 
we 



ji^qi jzui-h6u | de | 
vacation | last | \ 



( last meaning 'final 'J 
de I yi jtian ^ 
one I day 



I saw him the last time he came. 



ta 
he 



sh^ng-ci 
last time 



1& 

come 



i I' w6|ji^n-dao I ta I 
me i I i see | him I 



(last meaning 'previous') 
le 



I 



One ^rea where single words in. English correspond to nuiper- 
ous .w6rds^n ChiYiese' is'---ln kinship terminology. In addition to 
the dijstinctions of genjder .and 'generation common to English, 
Chinese kinship termi jjref lect age relative to the speaker (if in 
th^ same generation) ^^ttdsin mefny cases, sex of the person 
through whom the relationsliip exists and age' relative to thart 
person. Examples: - ^^"^ ^ ^ / - 



sister: 



brother: 



ji^^ie 

elder sister 

* gege 
elder brother 



cousin: biao-jie 

^. j%elder female cousin 

of 'different sur-*' 
* ncune (i.e., daughter 
of mather's sibling 
or father's sister) 



meimei ^ 
youijfii^er sister* 

didi 

younger brother 

biao-raei 
younger 
female 
cousin *of 
different 
surname . 



tang^ge 
elder 
male 

cousin of 
same sur- 
name (son 
of father' 
brother) 



tang-di 
younger 
'male 
cousin 
of same 
surname 

s 



auntt 



yima 
mother' s 
^ elder 
Csister 



ayi 

mother' s 
, younger 
-sister 



gugu 
father's 
younger 
sister^ 



guma 

father' s e^ldejj 
sister 



bdmu 



senior paternal 
uncle's wife * 
(wife .of father's 
elder brother) 



shumu ^ 

junior paternal 
uncle's wife 



jiumu ' 
maternal 
uncle's 
wife . 



There are^ no terms for our more general concepts 'brother', 'sis- 
ter', 'cousin', and 'aunt'. If speaking in Chinese, one must be 
specific. As one might suspect^ kinship terms in English are 
easier for Chinese speakers to learn than vice versa i In general, 
words in Enqllsh' which^ correspond to two or more, words in Chinese 
will not' result; in too nuch difficulty for the CJ^inesc student. 
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"Because he is accustomed to categorizing certain poncepts more 
finely, he may have^^the' tendency to modify words of this type 
more precisely than is the habit 'with English speakers. For 
example, instead of simpiy saying 'sister,' he may say "'elder 
sister^ or 'younger sister.' To his English speaking listener, 
thismay geem like overdif ferentiation. However, this is not^ 
a grave problem; it does not lead to misunderstanding. ^J^oxuger 
contact with -^natXye. En glish speakers will correct ^ this -t endency. 

6.3. Two or more Vords in English correspohding to only one 
• worgi xn Chinese * " . . 

Words in th$. EnglisH^exicoi) which, have^ narrower meanings - 
' th'an^ their qorrespondefvced. in Chines^- cai^se more .difficulty for 
the' Chinese student. Thesevare cases whex;e two or more English 
«>rds are rendered into' the\am§ word in Chinese. The' Chinese 
student may have trouble learning to make the distinction among 
these words which have similar^ut not identical meanings in 
English. In the following examples, notice that the pairs of 
words are distinguished in* English, but not in Chinese: 

* many "much t 



There is too much sugar in this cqffee.^ 
zh^ I k^fSi pT" j tki I duS I tSw I 
this I coffee | inside I Jtoo | much | sug^r^l 

There are too many problems in this plVi 
zh^i jge | jlhuiytaj. j duo \ w^nti | le \ 



.le 



this r l.plan | too I 
problem-^question; 



many | problems I 



I have a question . 
w6 I y6u I qe f w^nti 



have 



This is a 
zh^ j ^shi 
thip i (copula) 

borrow- lend: 



{question 
difficult problem. 



ge I 



proc 



I very. 



n^n 

difficult 



de 1 w^nti 
I problem 



Please lend -me sten dollars, 
qlng CnT' I j w6 I shi | kuSii-qUn 

please I you I tend | me I ten | dollar (s) 

May I borrow ten dollars from you? 
w6|k^yrT5tr| k^yi j ii^ j nl | shi j kuAi-qiAn 
I I may* ! not I may | Borrow | you | ten I dollars 
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little- few:' 



'it rains very little in this' area* , ^ 

zhfe' I dif anq i hfen ' | sh&o^ xi^t 1 y& ' ^ 
this I area I veryi little ^descendj. -rain . « - • , 

Very few children disli^ce ice cream. / * 

vhlizi I hfeh j shSib l bu I xlhuan | binqilin% j .de 
child(ren)I very] TewTI noti like. I iee cream | 



very] 

hear- lis ten : ' . ' 

I just heard someone knocking ^t the- door/ ^'^'^ * 
w6l gang t ting I ji^D ' ' I y6u I r6n Tqilo' j men 
I I just rhear | perceive | th?re | person! knock I door 



IS 



He won't listen to me. 
t?a j bii j tTng . [ w5| de j hu^ 
J;Le \ not I lirterH 1 I ' I words 

We are listening to a lecture. 



w&menizai 
we j (pijogress- 
live marker) 



whe n-wh i le-duri ng : 



tlrig 1 ycihji&ng 
lis- I lecture 
ten 



Don't do any work during your vacation. 

nl j fiingjia I de I shihou I bi6 I zu6 I gCng ; 

you I vacation! - | time . I uon'tj do Jwork* 

While he was asleep^ a burglar ^amfe' in. 
' t3 I shuizh^iol de j shihou I yi'j ge I xiSotou I jln j 
he I asleep | j time | one j I burglar | enter I 



liii 
come 



le 

(per. 
mark^ 



When I was seventeen, I'^joined the navy. 
wJTTshl 
I I (c<it)ul-a 



w^rfshl fshlqi I sul T de J shihou 1 cSnjia | hSijun | de 
al-a)|seventeen | years j . ^ Jrtime | join • I navy | 



(old) I 

last-final : * • ^ • . . ^ 

^ • . (See 6.2»for anpther 

Thi's is the last day' of "our vacation, mearping of i^st) 
•zh^ I shl * j w6men j jXkqi :^ ' | zui-h6u I del yl; I tian 
this I (copvila) I we' I vacation I last I I one | day 

This is our' final decision. 

zh^ j^hl j- w6menj ^ui-h6u t de Mu^ding 

this* I (copula) I we I final | * I decision 



^The Chffue^se student is likely to have trouble learning to di3- 
ting.uish pairs -or triplets of wordSb'^Such as these examples above 

^ because* he is a'ccustomed to using the same ..word for thTem, He 
will have dif ficultyjjrasping the difference between much and 

. many,, problejn and question , lasjb and final , eJbc. 'He'roay use 

much when he should use ma ny ^and vice versa. The difference 'in . ^ - 
some^ of* 'these pairs of words ccin i^.explained quite- "Easily, , For\ • 

* "example',' the teacher can explain- tn^t, borroy means to tak6 sqrne-^ 
■j^ thing away froir^ someone -and that lend roeang - to, give something* 
of one's >owh ^to^someone. 0th6r pairs of words haveVsvtbtler-dis- ' 
tinctions.. For example^ the difference .between last (in the, 
sense o^*' th% w^rd illustrated in .^he ^fljove example )^ and .final is. ' 
difficult tb expl^ij;!^ and -yet English speakers do not *use *theta 
interchangeably.. In ^cases like this, a Variety of; sentences where 
*:th^ usage of ^ the pairs of words are illustrated should be pre- ^ 
sented to the student ^ After seeing fhany exainples, the studen€ 
will*gad'n a' f eei for when each word iji? used to the exclusion of 
the othfer.^ . - ^ . ^ A ' . 

6.4, Words in English which have only jpartial equivalents 

^ ' in Chinese ^ ' 

^ Related to the problem discussed in 6,2. is ^ class of .words * 
- in 'English for which th'er^ are^ only partial eqiiivalfents in 

Chinese.' The meanings *of tfiese w©rd^ not ..covered by their Chin- 
ese equivalents are expressed eitheV by syntactic means or by 
using totally unrelated words in Chinese. A few examples will 
make this statement ciqar. J ^ . ' • . 

Words in English ,e3^presse*d^ in Chinese by Chinese equivalents 
*' * ^ plus a' change in the syntact;ic structii^e: ^ 

sand (as Verb) ; ' - ' ^ ^ ^ 

You must sand this wood befpre fyou paint* it. 

ni j y&uqiTTh^ | mutou I yiqiln,"! bixu I xiSn j y6ng j shS 

you j paint I thi$ I wood | before | must | first | use I sand 



2hi. I ca-ca 



paparl'rub . 

( Sand cannot be used cis a verb in .Chinese, a ^different con- ^ 
\struction myst be used to translate sand as a verb. 

•walk (transitive): 

I walk the dog every mornin'g. ^ 
mSi~T"tian I zaoshangi w6 Tdai' j g6u j chuqu j 26u • ^.f 
• each I day' i morning | r I take | dog I go oatj Valk 
(walk cannpt take an* animate object in Chinese; The* Chinese 
translation is closer to the structure of •take dog out 0 
for a waZ'-. • *' . - * • . ^ . 
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Words in English expressed in CRinese.^by totaHV ^unrelated 
words': * 



have : 

I pave a million dollars, 
wg/i y6u ' I yi | bSi-win j ku?ii-qi&n 
I i navel on^l million I dolle^rs 



' ( You shares'^with have*^- 
the meaning 'to pQss.eSs**) 



b^i 
white 



xi&ng 
elephcint 



'l have seen a whitfe elephant?. 
w6. : ^TAn I quo I yl I ^hi I 

I i ^ee i (experiential i one! (class-* | 
marker) ^ ifier)^ ^ 

( Have is not translated into Chinese "in this- sentence. The 
perfect tense is conveyed in Chinese by the experiential 
marker guo.) - ^ /.\ " *' 



You have to see it % believe i^. ^ 

nl rBIxn I k^in-dao I cii - I 'h^i'/f xiSngxin * » 

you I must | see j only then! will I believe » 

( Have tQ'can mean must in English. The Chinese equivalent 

for have does not haVe this additional meaning.) . * : 



wish: ^ * •^ • 

1 wish I had'a milJ-ion dollars ^ - \ / \ 
wfifzEfn Ixi&ngl y6u 1«yi 1 bSi-w^n j kuii-qiin - 
"l I really | wish j h^ave rone I million rdollars - • v - - 

( wish ^ applied to the present is equival^fent ,to xi&hg' in Chinese.) 

I wish I had had a million dollars last year."* 

y^osETl w6 I qCinidn j y6u | yl hb&i-wlin I- ku^i-qiin j jiii jh&o lie 

if I I liast i have I one I million! ddllars^^ I then|good| ^ 

. year \ 
Jwish is not translated into Chinese when* .it is applied to 
the past. ,A different construction must be j^ised in Chinese 
to convey the meaning of this English sentence.) 



Mrs. Li .and I went, to town together 

d^o 



Ll 1 TAitaT] 2ln I w6 j ylql j d^o j th^ng 11^^ jqiTj le 
Li IMrs. I arSi I | together | arrive j city | i.n-r»lg6| 

sidel 

* ( and can be tiranslated as gen ^when it joins nbun ph'xses.) 

I went to town and bought some chickens ^ ' * , 

w6 I dko' I ch^ng I 11 hqu, I mSi j le Ijl I zhT jji 

I l.arrive I city | inside | 'go ' | buy I . I several I (c,lass-4chi- 
» ^ . * • ^ "I ifier) Icken 

( gen is not used to join verb phras^; and' is simply cfeleted 
inthe Chinese translation.) . ^ . ' 
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The teacher 'asked me a questioi)# and I couldn't ansvfer;!^. 
l&oshi A w4n;[ lef wphyi I ge jwenti, I'wS 'bu hui Phuid 



A w4nj lef wphyi I ge I 
teacher I ask |\^ . I I | one | | 

/and is'^simply dteleted in the Chinese translation.) , 
to be: • . 



_ida 

question! 1 I nof knov^rj answer 

, how 1 . * ' 



My son i6 the most *intei).igent child in h 
' w6 j de ffrzi 1 shi " * T .ta | banshang | znl 
J I ' I son' .-I (copul 



lass. 

- . ^ , congmingide 

JpulaH he I inv class |/most I intel- | 
' 7 \ I ligent I 



haizi 
child - 



She is pretty. 

ts I piJtoliar^g- ^ » \ -/ . . ,^ 

she I pretty 
♦ 

They are studying. . 
t^pii j zai j ni&nshu 
.they { (prog, j study 

^ mark) I /• . ^ " . rl- ^ ; 

( to be in 'the .first sentence corresponds tq shi. In^ne-^. 
second sentence, it is/sipiply, deleted in the'TKinese trans- 
lation. -In the thiVd/sentence, its. function--i'S taken over^ 
by" the. progressive piarker zki in' the^^Chinese .sente'pce.) ^ ^ 

feel ; 

I feel cold^^^y 
w6 I ju^de -HiSng- 
I I f eej^-ctJld 

.^-^^Tliis" room feels cold. 

zh^i t gel wHzi i hSn' Tl^ng . 
i""" 1 room I 'very M 




-tlri;:s- 



cold 



( feel in English" can take an animate'and an inanimate subject, 
buFlTot its counterpart in Chinese^. The. word feel is simply 
deleted in the Chinese, translation of. the second sentence*.) 



taste: 



I tasted that fruit. 
w& I ch&ngl le j n^i I ge j 
i; I taste I I that I I 



shuigu6 
fruit 



The taste of that fruit is sweet, 
n^i I ge j shulgu6 | de j^w^idao f hfen 



that I 



fruit I I taste 



o ( hfen I tiAn 
. J / very* i sweet 



That fruit tastes sour. • 
n^i I ^e I shulgu6 j hSn 
that^l I fruit . I 'very? 
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suan 
•sour 



•(taste in English corresponds to ch^g in Chinese when it 
isVused as a transitive verb^. It corresponds to v^idao 
when "if is a noun. It has^no correspondence in Chinese 
when it is used* as an intransitive verb.) * 



• oner- : , 



I have only one dpllar., , 
w6 I zhi I y2>uT' ^ I ku^i-qiah 
I I only I havej* one! dollar 

This , one is bigger th^n thi^t one -, 
zhei j ge 1 hx ' • | nSi " |- ge I 'SST 
'this I . ' I compare I Jth^it I , r big- 



One should" not smoke .in bed. 
. not I 



'BT^ I ylnggail .z^i j' chu6ng:i ,^b'an"g i qhouyan 
ought I at' I b^d^ ' uon J smoke 



* ( one in EiT^lish corxespon<js' 1:6 * yi in Chinese, When it is' . 
usicT ^s a niinber. It has no correspondences -in Chinese ^ \ 
when it is a pronoun.) * "* . ^ • 

Chine^^ students may. have the tendency to associate this type 
' of English 'words with only the meanings -that^ they share with 
' their Chinese counterparts. / As a resu^t^ they may use sand' only 
as a" noun, hWe only in the 'sense* 'to possess one only as a 
nvimber, etc. To remedy thisir the Chinese student must exper- 
♦ fence the meanings of thesei words which) are lacking in their 
Chinese counterparts in the context of English sentences, since 
no translations for them can bef ound/J.n_Clu This way> 



■-the--eh±iTe5-€r5t:TrdeiitB'^ITTeari^^ usages oFThese words which 



are additional ..to ihose of «theil: counterparts in Chinese. 

^6.5* ' Similar .words w.ith different syntactic restrictions . 

' \- ArTdther vocabulary '^problem which confronts^the. Chinese 
. speaker learning English as' h second language-^oncerns those 
woifds in Engliish which setenv to have similar meanings or functions 
but which have different syntactic, restrictions imposed on them. 
For example-, the words wish and hope can both be verbs and are. 
• "-similar 'in meaning, but notice, the difference in their usage: 

, \ I wish we could go swimming tonlorrow. 
\ I, hope we can go swimming tomorrow. 

The Chinese speaker will see no reason why' ^ould must^ be used 
in the first sentence and can in the second sentence. In 4.2, 
we already explained why .tEere is this restriction on the words 
wish and hope . With some other words, there doesn't seem to be 
any satisfactory reason for the syntactic restrictions on them. 

. .. ..... .... , 3^94 ^ . 
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The restrictions are simply characteristics of particular words 
in the English language. The following are some examples which 
are troublesome to the Chinesfe studen^t: , 



let and make : 

Let her do it. 
Make her'^o -it. 
A^lQy 1^®^ to do it 
I asked her to do it. 
• I urged her to do it. 

I encouraged her to do it> 

enjoy and like ; 

I enjoy swimming > 

.*I enjoy to swim. 

*I enjoy swim>,^ 

I like toswim. 

I like^swiroraing . 

' *I like swim. 



(The clause .complements of / 
let and make take the simple 
lorm of- the verb while other 
verbs must have the infini- 
i^iyal form in their clajase 
complements.) / f ^ 



(A verbal complementyof enjoy 
\must be in'the gerjund form 
while that of the yerb like 
can 'be either in the gerund 
or infinitive form.) 



can and able to : 

I can go . 

I am aETe to go . 



may and perhaps ; 



it may rain tomorrow. 
PerHips .it will rain tomorrow 



( Can is a modal, therefore is ; 
loTlowed by the simple- form of 
the verb. Am able is a verb/, 
plus^ an adjective and therefore 
can take only a' verbal comple- 
ment in the infinitive form. 
See 4.3.2) 

( May and perhaps are similar 
" In meaning, but they belong, 
to different parts of s^jeech 
and therefore must: enter ^ 
into different syntactic 
slots^) . 



. eager to and eager for , ready to ^and ready for : 



I'm eager to have her come. 
I'm eager for her to come. 



I'm ready to take the exam. 
I'm ready for the exam. 



(Although eager to and ea^er 
for have the same semantic 
!,-.content, they combine dif-^ 
ferently with other parts of 
the sentence.) 

(The difference b^ iween ready 
to and ready .for is also a 
syntactic one, just like the 
difference between eager to 
and eager for .) 
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^ven if and even: 



Even the slowest ones made it. 
Even. if you had been slow, yovt 
could have made it. 



( Even is followed by a, 
* noun phrase while even 

if is followed by a 

clause, ). 



look arid see: 



Let*s look at the mountain from here. 
We can see the mountain from here. 



each and every : 

Each man for himself. ' " 
Every inan for himself. 
The balloons cost 25 cents each . 
.*The balloons cost 25 ceiits . every . 



(Lodk and see are si- 
milar in semantic 
content, but Idok is 
an intransitive verb 
while see is a tran- 
sitive verb. ) , ' • 



( Each and every have the' 
same meaning.. But every 
can function only as an 
adjective while each can 
function both -as an ad- 
jective and as a pronoun.) 



win and beat : " . 

I won the gaune. 

I beat Mr. Schmalenberg.. 
*I beat the game. 
*I won Mr. Schmalenberg* 



( Win and beat have very similar 
meanings.. But win , can take only 
an inanimate object and beat , 
meaning 'to win oyer', can take 

.-.only an animate object. Both 
words are translated into the. 

' same yord in Chinese and are 
therefore troublesome to Chin- 
ese students.) 



because and liecause of: 



. Because I came late,- I had to wait in the back. 
Because of my tardiness, I had to wait in the^^back. 
( Becayse" ^if fers from because .of in that because is fol^- 
r lowed by a clause while because of is followed by a noun.) 
^ » ' 

she and her , he and him , etc;': See 2.7. 

• , The ^bove pairs or groups or words in English cannot be 
used interchangeably indiscriminately although their meanings 
or functions may be very similar. The distinctions in these 
words may be difficult for Chinese speakers to discern, espec- 
ially those distinctions which they are not accustomed *to making 
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•in their native i.anguage. It is very e^asy for the Chinese stu^ 
dent to confuse pairs of items like even an4 even if ,, eager to 
1 — and eager for- ^ecausl^they share the same sounds and beqause they 
are lively to have.- similar glosses in an English-Chinese 
' dictionary. 

.In order to learn to use words like these in English, the 
Chinese student must learn not only the meaning of the words, 
but also the contexts, in which they may be used. Exposure to a 
variety of sentences Xn which a wotd of this type is used will 
help the .student internalize- not only the meaning but also the ^ 
syntactic context of such a word, * \ ' 

6.6. Other confusing English words .- 

Aside from the above types of words' in English which are 
troublesome to Chinese students, there are some words which ajre 
•confusing to Chinese students be'^ause of the lack of anything 
in their linguistic experience with which they can associate 
these words or because of possible tnisassociations. '• 

/ ' ' * 

6-6.1. Prepositions are a class of words in English which 

are especially troublesome to Chinese speakers. In the previous 
chapters, we have al read/ discussed some difficul'ties that Chin- 
ese students have which involve p^repositibns. The following is 
a list of problems* that we have already discussed; the reader 
should refer to the previous sections on these points. 

1. Time words in Chinese usually do not occur with preposi- 
tions, but they do in English (S^e 4.13.4i). The pre- 
^ positions that occur with types of time words^ follow 
only conventions rather than any logic. For example: 

in the morning, in the afternoon, in the evening, 

at night, at noon, at dawn. ^ 
at' fiva o'cloclc, on Mpnday*, in Jun.fe. 
at a rater time, on another day. 

The Chinese student needs to remember that in 'occurs 
with a span of time within the day, that at occurs 
before a specif iq hour of the day, etc. It is futila 
"to search for, logic behind such conventions; the con- 
ventions can only' be memorized as facts-. 

<>' 

. 2. Adje^^ival prepositional phrases which refer to places 
usually follow the modified i^oun in English, but pre- 
cede the modified noun in Chinese (See 5.10.2J. 

3. The combination preposition \relative pronoun can intro- 
V ^duce a clause modifier in Engldsh. This construction 
is troublesome for Chinese speakers (See 5.8.4^. 
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4'. >^-Two*wcrcHvexbs--4Ttay ca u s e dirfficulties for the Chinese- 
student (see. 4.6.1, '4.^6. 2>U?. 9, and 3.22). In addition 
to^the problems with two-word verbs discussed in pre- 
vious secfions, there is the problem of possible' con- 
fusion, between two-word verbs and the combination verb, 
' -¥ preposition-adverbs . Here is am example: • 

' , The rhild. looked over the table. ( Look over is a verb 
' , . plus prepositiori, 

: " it means to peer > 

... above . ) 

The student looked over his notes. ( Look over is a two- 
^ y word vert), it means 

to review 
examine. ) 



to review or to , ^ 



The two possible meanings of look over may lead-^t^o 
ambiguity at times - ^ 

' John looked over the fence. 

. This sentence may mean: - . 

John peered above the fence. 
John examined the fence. 

Cases such as look over , where there is possible am- 
biguity,, are rare in English. However, the Chinese 
student does need to distinguish two word verbs from 
verb'-f preposition-adverbs. 

/ ' ^ ' • 

'5. The position of prepositional phrases as time and 

" place adverbs in Chinese is different from that in 

■ English (See 3;:3J . . ^ 

Aside from the above problems with the usage of prepositions, 
there are others which/, we have not discu3sed in the previous 
chapters. JDne characteristic about preposition? in Chinese 
that differentiates them from prepositions in English is that 
they share many properties with verbals. In fact, many words, 
that function as prepositions may in other contexts functions 
as verbs. Examples: ^ ' . * 

He writes with his left hand. 

tS -I y6ng I 2u6 j sh6u | xi6 j zi ( y6ng functions as • • 
he I ^ use • I left I hand | write | words a preposition.) 

Don*t use too much money. 
' ' bi^ jySJPglt^i j duQ j qi^m ( y6ng functions as a verb) 
don* 1 1 use I too j much j money 
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The library is not fair from here. ^ 
tushuguSn I li | zher I Eu~[ yuSn (li functions as a 
. library \ from I here | not 1 far preposition) 

This child has never left home before. ^ 

zh^ Ifjhazi c6n'giar'ln5rj Urkail guo jji^ (li functions 

this I child! ever | not | leave ! (exp. Jhome -.as a verb) 

^ mark.)' 

What distinguishes .prepositions from verbs in Chinese is that 
they as a rule^du'not have aspects' (See 2.1 and 4.1.4) and * - 

they do not function as the centers of predicates. ^ But because 
they share many properties with verbs ^ some linguists of Chinese 
pVef er to call them ojco- verbs. We' will continue to call them 
^•prepositions' in this manual^ but with the understanding that 
"they are not to be equated with prepositions in English. 

' A preposition ^in English cannot always be translated into 
a preposition in Chinese: * 



It rained around four o'clock, 
si- |. di^n. |zu6^ybu ' . | xik *| yii ^ 
four 1 o*' clock" 



•left right' 

approximately I descend 1 rain 



.le 

(Rprfect 
mBrkei;) 



Can you finish by five o'clock. 

w& I di^n I yigi&n j ni I k6yi I zu6 Iw&h j 

five I d*' clock | before 1 you | can | do | finish I 



ma 

(inter- 
rogative 
particle) 



You will accomplish -nothing b^ yelling, 
nl I d^ I jilo j mdil y6ng 
you I great I shout I no J .use 



In sentences like these ^ the Chinese studen^must learn to use 
prepositions where he has not been accustomed to using them 
before in speaking Chinese. ' ' » 

In English^ prepositional phrases may be used to modify 



The products of South America- ^. 
. The people from China ^ ^ 
The train to Detroit 
The pr^esident of this university o 

Sometimes^ these modifying prepositions do not correspond to 
prepositional phrases in Chinese: 

. The products of South America 



South I America 



de. ^ " I chSn-plh 

(attributive '| product (s) 
marker) 
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The president of this university 
zh^i I ge-|daxue , | xiao-zh&ng 
this.r •luniversityl .president 



Sometimes prepositional phrases cannot modify a noun in Chinese 
without a verbal expression: / ^ 



The people ' from, China • 

c6ng I zhong-gu6 j Iki I dq I r6n ^ 

from I China . rcome j j people 



" and not: *c6ng|Zh^ng-gu6 I de j r6n. 
^ . ' fromjchina | / j people 

/ The -train to Taipei • y 

vjkng I TSib^r j qii j de I hu6«che t , - 

to I Taipei I go I , ^"train 
* ♦ 

and not: *w^nglTAib6i|dejhu6-che^ . * * 

^ ' to I Taipei I | train 

As* the above two sets of examples indicate, in making prepositional 
phrases to modify names, the Chitaese student of ten\cannot/ j 
translate directly from Chinese because i direct rskislation, 
would yield an incorrect or awkward *E,ngl is h phrase. \ The" Cninese. 
student must learn to .use this type of prepositionaj. phrases ^in 
the context of- English sentences.:- ^ , 



/ 



Sometimes, one-word 'prepositions in Chinese are/ translated 
into- more complex prepositions in English: 



1/ 



F or,1:he sake of domestic happiness, he stopped gambling. 
weile ^ nTating | kukiii, | ta j bii j dtigi^in j le. 
for sake of | family I happinessj-he | not | gamble 1 



I can't go, -please attend in my place . 

w6 I bii I n6ng j qii, I qing ~| ni |ti 

I I not I can | 56 | please | you|in place of 



vlb j chlbci 'j b$L 
I I attend! • 



« i 

Occasionally prepositions in Chinese cannot be. translated into 
prepositions in English- at all: ^ 

He' took -the .opportunity and -'escaped. |. . 

ta t chhn Tjilj^i l^^^^ P"® • t 

le I take '| opportunity I escape | i 

I advantage of . ' ' 

Let's drive another fifty miles while it's still daylight. 



chen 
take 

advantage 
of 



I tianli^ngJ zki 
I daylight | further 



kai I w&shi j li jba 
drivel fifty I milesj 
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In order to form sentences like these in English, the Chinese 
speaker again has -to depart from the Chinese sentence "pattern 
and to use an entirely different pattern in English. , ' 

Prepositions in Engiish sometimes have concrete graphic 
meanings that ca*n be represented graphically. Chinese students . 
usually have little, troul^le learning these meanings of prepo- 
sitions. But very of ten *Uie prepositions used are not those 
that a Chinese speaker would expect on the basis of graphic, 
representation. - ^ ^ 

fte lives in a wooden house. ^ / > v 

I zhix I zki I yi I d6ng " I mu j fangzi I li 

he I live I at j one I (classifier) | wood | house I inside . 

He 'lives at hc»ne. 

ta I zhh j zki I jia j li^ 

he I live | at | hoitie | inside 

gjti... >ll in Chinese corresponds to in in English. On .the 
basis of the Chinese sentences and the first English sen- 
tence above, the.Chinelse speaker would expect 'He lives 
* in home* to be correct. But in fact, at is used in place 

of in in that sentence. 

— '■ ■ < 

He is sleeping .in bed. 

ta I shui | -2^i j chuing j shang 

he Lsleep | at j bed | top 

zki. . .shang in Chinese corresponds to on in^ English,. ^ 
Graphically, it is more logical that one sleeps on a 
bed. It would seem illogical to the Chinese speaKer that . 
in is used instead, especially since a word comparable to 
on is used in Chinese. * 

1?he best department stores are on Fifth Avenue. 
" zul I hSo I de' I b&i-hu6-gongsT| shl izki | Di-wii j JiS 
most I good I (attribJ department (cop-|at | Fifth | Ave 

marker) I storfe ^ I ula) 

It may seem illogical to theVchinese speaker thak on is 
used in this .English, sentence. In his conception, stores 
' are not 'on top of* streets. - 

In cases such as these, the Chinese sf)eaker m'ay use the' 
wrong preposition in English. Fortunately, such •illogical* 
usages of prepositions occur amoiig the most common expressions 
in. English andxthe Chinese student will be exposed to them- 
early^ in his contact with Eliglish.; ' ^ ^ ^ 

Prepositions ^^Eftglish which are used to convey abstract 
meanings are more difficult for the Chinese student. It is also 
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this type of prepositions which corresponds less directly to 
prepositions in Chinese. Here are some examples: ^ 

We haven't seen him for ten years. ' * * 

We arrived on time. 

We arrived In time for the ceremony. 

He writes vixth his left hand , 

Coffee is sold b;^ the pounds but cloth is" sold the yard. 
He got a job as a pilot. 

/On-ly usage in English sentences will familiarize the Chinese 
student with these, prepositions. ' , * . * * 

• » , 'i ' 

By far the most difficult prepositions for Chinese students 
to,;iearn are those that Occur in two-word verbfc. There "is simply 
no lo^ic to many of tl^jn. ^ * 

Try to cheer her U£; she hasn't been too peppy lately. - ^ 
Please look up her phone number for me".' 
Should I put on the coffee now? 

You're putting -me on. - , ' ' 

' He' todk off m a great hurry. \ " ' . 

I gave up this project when I discovered all the obstacles. 
^ Don't put (Off * to tomorrow what you can dp today. 

This turned out to be a real fiasco. - 

Have you triea^out the new electric toothbrush yet? 

I just can't get^ver the* exprelssion of surprise on her face. 

Some parents cannot put up with their children's disobedience. 

What became of your grandiose plan? 

Our neighbors dropped in last night. * ' . ' 
' My Icng lost cousin turned up at a friend! s wedding. ^ 

'I don't care for cream m my coffee^ thank' you; 

Beth and John really believe in living it up . . * 

As we have mentioned before; the best way for the foreign student 
to learn two-word verbs such as these is to learn the combinations 
verb ^ preposition as single lexical items. 

6.6.2. Anq^ther type of words in English which are confusing 
to Chinese students are those words which' cover some^ but not 
all^ the meanings of two or more words in Chinese. For Example ^ 
the#word may covers some of the meanings of the two Chinese words 
Kgyi and Icgneng . But k§yi and k6n6ng cover m^anings not covered . 
By^e word ma^ in EngUsK. Therefore^ the Chinese stuldent 
. cannot make a neat association between may and the two Chinese 
words k6yi and kgnfeng .' > The complexity of^this type of problems 
can be nTust rated by the following example. A line which 
connects an English word with a Chinese word indicates that the 
two words have overlapping- meanings/ 
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Words in English 



will (future)- 



' ^can (able to, pdssiblity) 





to* be ^able 

may (have permission 
""^to, possibility) 



Words in Chinese ^ ^ ^ 

' hui (future r know 
how to.m m) 

k4yi (.able to, have 
' -permission to) 

ndng ^(able to)^ 

kgn^ng (possibility) 



... *i , - . * . 

With words 5;ucl\ as these that correspond in a complex way to 
words. in Chinese, the -student cannot associate ail Ejiglish word- 
with one or N number .of words in Chinese, or vice versa* As the . 
diagram above indicates, the word can may'" be translated into * 
any dne of four word^> in Chinese, Eut these four words in Chinese 
may not always be translatecjh into' can in English, JJhe word 
ndng in Chinese may be trans'lated into either can or to be able^ 
in English, but can or. to be aBle cannot always '^be translated 
into ndng in Chinese ' • . 

Another illustration of this type of problem words in * } 
English is the expression of probability and possibility* In / 
the char,t below, the degree of possibility , is arranged vertically* 



Words in English 



Words in Chinese 



100% 



50% 



0%. 



probably 
very possibly 



perhaps, maybe, may 



possibly 



digai - 
h^n k^ndng 



y^xd 



k^n^ng 



Although a degree of possibility is assigned to each word in this 
chart, the assignment can only be .approximate* Each word covers 
a range in the scale, the intonation of the possibility word in, 
a sentence will place it more precisely on the^ vertical scale* 
The degree of possibility expressed by probably and very possibly 
is more or less the same* H9weverf .there is some nuance m 
meaning that differentiates the two words, so that they are used 
in slightly different contexts: . * 

It will probably rain- today* 
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' student: Do you think will flunk this course? 
Teachfer: Very .posfeiblvv ^ ^ * 

(It is either surprising or unthinkable to the student 
-that he should flunk, but 'the possibility is high.) 

* * / • 

The difference between these two words is a rather subtle one* 
.The Chinese student will learn to differentiate them, however. 
If he comes into contact/with these two wprds in the context of 
English sentences* The "term very ppssibly may be confusing to 
the beginning student because he may associate it' with possibly. , 
the meaning of which is qui'te differe'nt from very possibly * He 
should 'have little trouble once this is pointed out, to him. The 
greater difficulty lies with the words perhaps , may be , may 
and possibly . The Chinese student cannot associate, these words 
directly^ with k^nSng or, y£x& , and yet Ke will have. the tendency 
to do so. For this reason, ^e may use the wrong word to ^express 
the degree of possibility which he wishes to convey. In' this.*and 
similar cases, the Chinese student should ^dissociate the* English 
words -from words in Chinese to which they correspond in such 
an imperfect way. The Chinese sj:udent will learn the more 
exact meanings of these ^English words by associating them. with 
their true' meanings rather than with semi-equivalent words 
in Chinese. • - 

6,6. 3. Another source of confusion to Chinese -students , are 
the derived words in English. We have discussed this problem 
in great detail in 2.12 and 2.13. Words 'derived from the same 
word are similar, in sound to each* other and to -the original 
word, but they may vary a great deal in meaning.^ There are 
much fewer derivations in Chinese. As a result;, dei^ivepl words * 
in, English are often translated into Chinese by using. entirely 
different words or different syntactic constructions. ♦ 

Syntactic Construction in Chinese different from that "in 
English, but same word is used ijn Chinese to convey' the 
meanings of the derived words in English: - . 
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The "situation is .very troubling . * ^ - 

zh^il ge IqlngxCi j hlnjlia | uSs 
this! ^ |situation| very | trouble | mind 

This situation' troubles me . - " 

zh^i I ge j q£ngxiS TsEi I w6 j hSn Jfin j n^lQ 

this I • I situation I caused I I '•veryltrbiJ^le | mind 

He- has many troubles . " " ' . 

tS I y6u j hSiT rauO | f^ | nSo. j de I shi * 

he i have I 'very' I many I troublej mindl. |matter(s) 

He is a very troubled person. . • ' 

tal Shi Ige |y6u j hSn j duo I f4n I nSo Idelshi |de|r6n 

he I (c6p- I lhave I 'very' I many | trouble I mindl |mat-| per-* 
ula) " * itersi ^ I son 
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Entirely diff extent words are used in Chinese to convey 
the meanings of the original cind^-fhe derived word in 
English: • . / . ' ' n 

He ii'as an interest in music^ ^ or* He is interested in music 
tH J .dui ^ j .yXnyue j gSn I xfnq<ju 
h6 r towards | music | feel rinterest 



# 9^ 



Music is"* intefesting. 



ytnyu^ t ^en t yOu j y 
music livery' | nave|T 



rlsi 

li^aning^ 



The above exaniples .illustrate the fact that the difference in • 
meaning ' among words deifived from the same word. in English are 
of ten •reflected in Chinese by differences in syntactic* con- 
structions or vocabulary items that are m^ach grossej: than t^ie 
differences in the derivational suffixes in English. That is 
to say^ differences in meanings a're siignalled by larger, dif- - 
fe^rences'in expression in Chinese than in fDglish. ^ For this 
re^ison the^ Chinese students may have trouble' pinning down the . 
exact meaning of derived* words. * He knows 'that bore ^ boyed ^ 
and boring have -something in common in- their meanings # but he ^ 
may have trouble differentiating among them since theS^ ar,e so 
similar in 'their surface appearance. Similarly^ lovely and- 
lovable are*related^ but they do mean different things. The ^ 
Chinese student may have. some difficulty pinr pointing the exact 
difference between th^. Practice with series of sentences like 
the ones below will help the Chinese student become ^attunied^to 
the exact meanin'g of the many » derivational suffixes '^in English: 

He bored his audienjpe wi|:h a long speech. " 
The audience was bored by his long speech. 
*. ' • Hi^ long ♦speech was boring to his ^udieAce.* • 
It was boring to listen' to, his long speech. 

The Chinese student may Associate ^i;he original word jwith a word 
•in Chii^ese^ but derived words very oftfen do ^not have equivalents 
in Chinese.. Therefore^ the Chinese s'tudent must^ learn to use 
derived words in English, independentl^df Chinese. 



6>€s^4. Chinese students have the tendency to confuse pairs 
of wbi^s in English which are similar irt appearaiyJe and in 
meaning^ When an English speaker speaks, in a normal conversation- 
al speedy it may indeed.be difficult for the ear to discern 
exactly which jnember of .the paix he uttered. However^ the nativje 
English speaker will usually know which word was said by the 
context of the' word. * The Chinese student^ oh the other hand^ may 
not be able, to pick out the word so readily. Compare, the pairs ^ 
of wo^ds below:* 



The other ^ another: 



We went swimming the other day. 
V7e*ll go swimming anoth'er day. 
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^ 4 ■ 
. please take theother ,one. 
Ple^ise take another Qhe> 

Almost ^ most ; Most of the students attended* 

Almost all the students attended. 



Bounds bond; 



They were mostly artisans. 
Almost ail of them were artisans. 

They almo st'' drowned.. 
Most .of them drownpd. 

The yard is tv^unddd by a fence. 
The two parts' are bonded l?y gluei 



* ' Love knows no bounds . 

• True love is not " bonded by material goods. 

Sit^seat : « We v/ere seated in the front. f 
We s at in' the front. 
• . ^ ' * ' \ v> ' 

This auditorium "can seat one* thousand persons. 
One thousand;persons can sit in this auditorium. 

Because pairs of words like these are so similar in sotand and ^ 
somewhat similar in meaning, the.JZhinese student may think of 
them as only one word, or may confuse the two words. Pairs of 
wTords which ^are similar in sound but not at all in meaning can 
also prove to be confusing. *An example^ is bought and brought . 
The Chinese student may have ..trouble ^remembering which is the 
past tense of buy and which is thii'phst tense df bring . This 
type 6f pr.oblem can be solved with practice^ The Chinese student 
should not have too much trouble^ learning to distinguish pairs 
of words lilce those discussed abbve once his attention is brought 
to. the matter. 

6.fc.5. * Anyone* learning a foreign language, lias^^the tendency 
to apply what he. ha^ already learned about specific words to 
other words by analogy. For example, an ^nglishv spea':er learning 
French may have* learned the words: * k 



French word 
\> probable' * 
probablement ^ 
len t * V ' 
lent^ent • 
rare - 
•rar:einent 



Encjlish gloss 
prqbable 
pirobably 
slow 
slowly 
rare 
rarely 



OA the basis of* the above, he may come to the conclusion that 
the suffix -ment in French is equivalent to the suffix ^ly in 
English. Thus<, he may form the word myst^ri^usement |mysteriousl 
•although he has never seen or hfeard it before,. In this, case. 
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he would ha^e' derjLved a correct word. But on the same analogy, 
the student migfft derive from the ^French word brillant 'briliant* ' 
the word" * brillantement which is not a word at all. The French 
word for brilliantly is brillamment instead^ Similarly, a 
Chinese student learning English may apply what* he has learned . 
about specific words to other words by analogy. This, however, 
may" lead him astray in cases where the English language is 
asymmetrical. That is, ^ what is true for one word may not be 
-true for a similar word. Here are some examples: 



Lower, higher: 



but not: 



The price of apples is higher this year. 
The prince of ap^es is lower this year. 

The store lowered the price on apples.] 
*The store highered -the price on apples. 
The store raiged the price gn apples. 




Same ^ different: This table and that one are the same height. 

but not; *This table and that one are the different 

height. ' 

This table and that one are di'f ferent heights, 

*=> < , * . * 

Length , width . ^ 

breadth, height : We have the words long , wide , high , and broad . 

The nouns .which are related to long , wide*. . 
and broad are length ^, width , and breadth. 
Th^ analogous word for high is not * heigh th 
as one might expect, but height . 



Come , go: . Come ^ hoirte. 

Go home. ♦ 

but not:* Come my lipuse/ 
*Go, my house. , 



Bring , take _ ^ • , 

(See 4.15) ? Bring home. some bread. V • 
Take some bread home.* 

but not : * Buy home somp br^ad. 

In the last two examples, come home and go hdme are best treated 
as lexical, items' because they depart from* the usual construction ■ 
involving - dome and 30. The case with^. bring and take is similar. 
The Chinese student may. make errors such as those above by anal- 
ogy; Analogy is often very •productive, bi^ one must not applyj 
it too enthusiastically for no language can be expected to be ^ 
totcilrlj: symmetrical and logical. The cautious student will tend 
to use words in oAly those ways that h^ has heard a tiative 
speaker use ^them, 'the' more adventurous student will tend to be 
more innovative. In either case, knowing the, fact that English 



is not -totally symnetrical and logical, the student will be on : 
the alert for possible errors when he uses a word in a new way 
by means ol analogy and will b^ more ready to correct his errors 
when he does m^ke them. 

s6.6.6. There aire two other types of words which are confusing 
t^Kphinese speakers. The first are words whose form seems to be 
alwSys in the,plur"al. VJithin pais type, there are words whose 
form i^^urai, bi|t the words are actually singular? 

news: The ^ news was very interesting today. 
series ; This^ ^ series of sentences is difficult for the 
/ ' Chines>-^J:udent . ' , 

There are other W9rds that^Gyir^ only in the plural form, and 
are actually plural: ' " >"^\^ 

' slacks ; These slacks need to be^eaned. 
scissors; These scissors are not sharp er\ough. ' 



We have already discussed the problem with words like these 
in 2,3.2. Words like- news aind series are very few. The Chinese 
student should no.t have too much difficulty learning that they 
are singular although their form is plural. 

A second" type of confusing words' are those whqse^ meanings 
in certain contexts are different from the meaning s^that one. 
usually associates with the words. Notice that in the follow- 
ing sentences, a considerable difference in meaning is conveyed 
by very little difference in the sentences. In Chinese ,0 the 
same difference in meaning is reflected by a -larger different^e 
in the sentence. ' j ' * j , 

^ » ' ' ^ \ " ' ; ' 

Little, a little ; . ^ \ 



There is little money left. 

iri^i j y6u 1 sh^mmej qian .1 sh^ng-xia 

not"! have^l 'any^ , I money | remain 

There Is - a little money left. 
hii I sh^hg-xia I yixie j qian 
stillj remain ^ | some rmoney 

* Few, a few; - , 



le 



(perfect marker) 



This hospital has few women. doctors, 
zh^i I ge lyiyu^n. | hSn I sh^o I n\I ^ 
this I . Ihospital I •very* | few I female 



yisheng . 
i doctor (s) 



This hospital has a' few women 
zh^ilgelyiyu^n^ jy6u Ih^o jj 
this! I hospital! have! ^good-;:,!^ 

ly>" 



doctors. 



I yisheng 
doctor 
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The Chinese student may misunderstand a little and a few ', 
whbse- meanings^ are quite different from lit tig and few. The 
Chinese, student mu^ learn that considerable difference viq mean- 
ing nj,ay- be signalled by small differences in the sentence. It 
may also be helful to learn the meanings* of items like' a little 
and a few apart from the meanings of words like little and few 7 

6.7* Idioms. - * ^ 

Idioms in any language are difficult for a foreigner tO'^' *. 
learn since they "often depart from, the usual syntactic con- 
structions of the language and are often not grounded in logic. 
Most idioms are unique to specific languages, but it^is sur- 
prising-how often idioms in one language have equivalents or . 
parallel^,, in another language. Idioms usually have tp be learned 
one by on^^. since one cannot necessarily understand an idiom 
merely by understanding the individual words in the idiom; that 
is,' there is usually some meaning in the idit)m that goes beyond 
the words themselves. The following are some examp^les: 

Look out ! ; does not mean 'look outsider' but 'be carefull? 

Excuse me > uttered' when one makes a rude sound involun- 
Mtarily. Such* sounds are- not considered rude 
by Chinese speakers. The Chinese student must 
leapn the cultur-al context for this phrase. 
This phrase can also be used to mean other, 
things such as 'Please^ 'stand aside; I*m coming 
through.' 

Pardon me? ; VJhen spoken with the same intonation as •What's 
that?' it means • Sorry I didn't hear you 
'clearly; would you please repeat?' 

^ ' Raining cats * _ , ^ 

and dogs ; rain is coming down in torrents. » 

A bird in hand is better than two in the bush ; 'better to be 
certain about one thing than to take chances with 
several ther possibilities. 

Every cloud has a silver lining : All. bad situations will 
turn out for the better. • • \ 

A 'stitch in time saves ninef to do a thing early in order 
to avert troubles later. 

Make hay while the sun shines ; to take advantage oJ^^-ar good 
opportunity. \ ' 

Any-foreign student, including Chinese, will not be able to use 
idioms [in English such as these until- he has become familiar 
with them. This is Jnot a serious problem because one can very 
well speak English fluently .without using idioms. The instructor 
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should/ however^ introduce the more common idioms to the student 
so that he will be able to understand them when he hears them. 
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SUBJECT INDEX 

adjectives 

adjectival predicates 

clause modifiers 

comparative 49-51, 

superlative 49 

with infinitive 

with^gierund 
adverts 

comparative 49-51, 

formation'* 

frequency 

manner 

place 

position 125, 
prepositional phrase 



superlative 
time 
affixing 
articles 
' definite 
indefinite 



classifiers. 

clause 

contracted 

descriptive 

introducers 

modifiers . 

restrictive 

subordinate 

complements 



49 
69, 
55-58, 



113 
151,152 
163-166 
-^51,164 
9fe,93 
•93 

163-166 
206,207 
127 
125 
69,70 
126,161 
' 126 
-51,164' 
127,128 
167,168 



135-138, 
136,137, 



180,205 
180,205 
208,209 



48,49 

90-92 
' 152,153 
99,100 
147-153 
152,153 
71,72 
85,86,90-92,94 
121,122 
73 
72 



conjoining 

conjunctions 

consonants ' ^ 

aspiration 5,6 
checklist of problems 7-10 

Chinese ^ 1-3^ 

close transition . 6 

clusters 6,7 

English 3,4 

open transition 6 
voicing \ 4,5 



desire 



demonstratives 

difference 

derivations 



96,97 



idioms • 128,129,209,210 
in^j:ections 35« 
iritonation 25-28 
irregular plurals 39,40 

kinship terminology 188,189 



measure words 



negation 
affixes 
body parts 
comparison 
comparison table 
aeletion 
double 

mass and count 

possession 

proper 

time and place 

titles 

words 
nouns 

agentive^ suffix 

comparison table 
' 'diminuitive 

gender • 

-nominals 

problem plurals", 
numbers 
number word 



141,142 
117,118 
'35,36,52-55 
204,205 



objects 



171,172 



57, 

168,169 
165 
132-134 
166,167 
123-125 
140,141 
142-146 
137,138 
139,140 
138,139 
183,184 

167,168 
101-103 
59,60 
5i,52 
101 
208 
60 

169,170 



83,84 



passive 86-88 
phonetic transcription 1 
predicate * 61,66-68 

preference 97 
prepositions 

clause introducers 99,100 
clause modifiers 149 
of phrases 162,163 
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position of phrases 162 
two-word verbs 81-83^114-116 
vocabulary problems 197-201 

pronouns 

inflection 44^47 
possessive 144-146 
relative (wh- words) 147-153 
' ^ , 155-160 

purpose 122,123 



questions 

affirmative-negative / 75 
answers to negatives ' 78^79 

echo 27,28 

tag questions 79,80 

wh- questions 28,76 

word order 75r77 



romaniz^tion 29-34 



sentences ) 

. comparison table 62-65 

complex 70,71,121 

compound 70,71 

:^ embedded 160,161 

V exclamatory 28 

similarity ' 117,118 

stress 24,25,58,59,99 

^ subject 61,65,66,95,96,98 

subjunctive 108-110 

syllables * 

Chinese , 18-21 

English 21-24 

retroflex ' 20 



gerund 88-90,92-94,119-121 
129,130,195 
infinitive , 88-90,92-94 
119-121,129,195 
inflection 40-44,103-107 
irregular verbs 112,113 
modal auxiliaries 110-112 
negation 80,81 
re'sultative verbs 116,117 
two-word 81-83,114-116 

198,201 

verbals 101 
vocabulary problems 174,175 
vowels 

chepklist of problems 16,17 



Chinese 

English 

glides 

homorganic 

lax 

rounding 
tense 

transition 



word classes 
word order 
writing system 



11-14 
10,11 
16,17 
.14 
16,17 
. 13 
16,17 
7 



45-48 
66-68,83,84 
29-34 



tense 

inflection 

past 

perfect 

present 

progressive 
time words 
tone • 



40-44 
104 
104,105 
103 
105,106 
i27,128 
17,18 



verbs 

• agreement 
auxiliaries 
deletion 



107,108 
94,95,99 
74,123 
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WORD -INDEX 



Items in this index are English words used in^the 
text to illustrate particular phonological t^r grammatical 
problems* English words whieh present particular problems 
in vocabulary usage are listed alphabetically at the be- 
ginning of C^apt^r 6. ' 



an 

ability 

about to 

accustomed to 

act 

actor 

actress 

advice 

advise 

afraid of ] 

agile 

agility 

a little 

allow 

almost 

always 

and 

as • • • as 

ask 

aware of 

awful 

awfully 



bag 
be- 

be able to 
before 
begin 
bend 
.bite 
black 
book 
bore 
bright 
bring 
bring in 
biick 
buffalo 
buffaloes 
bull 
but 
buy 



136,137 
136,137 
54' 
129 
128 
35,46 
51,54 
51 
38 
38 

99,100,114 
54 
54 

98,163,164 
121 
127. 
127 
72 

■ 118 ,,119 
- 121 
99/100 
« 55, 
55 



47 

42,90-93,112,113 
111 
71. 
121 
43 
43 
85 

.1? 59 
■ 43 
•45 
130,131 
' , 82 
51 
40 
40 
51,52 
72 
43 



can't help 

cat . ■ 

certain that 

chief 

chiefs 

child 

childish 

cigar : 

circle 

cock 1 

comb 

combat 

come . 

comedian 

comedienne 

contract 

could 

counteract 

cow 



dance 
democra'cy 
doctor 
doctoral 

do , . 61,76 
doe 

dog ' 

doubtful about 

dozen 

draw 

drink 

duchess 

duck 

duke 



" 129 

59,60 
99,100 
40 
40 
55 
55 
59 
59 

51,52 
101 
59 
42 
51 

■. 51 
59 

110,111 
35 

51,52,59 

48 
171 
54 
54 

,77,81,99,123 
51 
59 

99,100 
■ ' 172 
42 
42 
51 
59 
51 



eat 
-er 
-est 
even 

every 

exuberance 
expect 



%>,■ 42,43 
50,51,166-168 
50,51,165 
163 
155-160 
170,171 
171 
121 



call up 
can 



82,114,115 
110,111 
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face 

.fact that 

fast 

feed ' 

fife 
. fifes 

find 

first 

fit of anger 

fling 

for 

form ■ 

founded 

■.friendly 



gander . 
go 

goose 
grasses 



38 "keep 

153 kitten 

47 knife 

44 knives 
40' know 
40 
43 

60 lamb 

* 171 laundryman 

43 laundrywoman 

•'83,84,134 lay 

42 lead 

43 leaf 
35 leaves 

less 

• let 

51 lie 

42 light 

51,59 like 

140 r-ly ' 



88,89 
59,60 
39,40 

39^:^40 
160 



59 
51 
51 
43 
44 
40 
40 
89,99 
121,122. 
43 

1197.121 
45,52,54,125. 



hamlet 


" . 59 


make 


12-1,122 


have 


■42,112,113- 


mare . 


51 


have to 


112 


may 


111,112 


he 


44,45 


might 


112 


hear 


42,44,121 


millionaire 


_ -35 


he-goat 


51 


mine • 


145 


help 


' ' 88 


more 


98,99 


hen 


51,52 


most 


49 


her 


44,45,145 


much 


163 


hers 


145 


multimillionaire 


35 


here 


67,68 


must 


112 


hero 


40,51. 


my . • 


145 


heroine 


51 






heros 


40 






him 


44,45 


need 


112 


his 


145,146 


never 


-127 


hope 


121 




75,77-79 


how 


155-160 


not 


80,89,124 


human 


55 






humane 


55. 







if 

import' 

in order to 

insist on 

institute 

institute's 

interests 

interview 

it 



72,108,110,160,161 
59 
89 

114 ,115 
143,144 
14*3,144 
47 
57 
95,96 



object 

object to 

of 

one 

open 

organism • 
organist i 
organize 
ox 

oxen 



59 

82/114,115 
100,171,172 
136,137 
, . 42 
• 57 
57 
57 
38,39. 
■ 38,39 
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pamphlet 

pastor 

pastoral 

people 

phase. . 

phenomena 

phonemenon 

photograph 

photography 

photographical' 

pincers 

plan 

poor ' ^ ^ 

poorly 

potato 

potatoes 

pretty 

produce 

progress , 

project 

protest 



89,90 
59 
54 
54 

166,167 
38 
" 39 
39 
■ 25 
25 
25 
39 
121 
35 
35 
40 
40 
45,48 
59 
59 
59 
59 



question of importance 
quiet 



raxn. ■ 
rainy ■ 
rare 

react to 
read 
rebound 
record 
redress 
refuse 
^reject 
rend 
rent 



say 

scissors 

see 

seem 

second 

several 

several of 

shall 

she 

sheep 

she-goat 

should 

sing 



162- 
46,47 



35 
35 
85 
113 
42,44 
59 
• 59 
57 
57 
59 
■ 43 
43 



160 
39 

42,43,121 
.152 
60 
169 
169 
110,111 
44,45 
38,39 
51 

110,111 
43 



sit 

slacks 

sleep 

slightly 

slow 

slowly 

somewhat 

spars 

sparse' 

stallion 

stand 

start 

still ' 

stream « 

"subject 

sure about 



take 

talk 

taste 

tas-^eful 

tend 

that 

the - 

then 

there 

think 

think of 

third , 

this 

throw 

to 

tomato 
tomatoes 



unfriendly 
unlike 
used to 



walk , 

want 

what 

when 

where 

whether 

which 



42,43 

39 
42 

163 
45,52 
45,52 

163' 
38 
38 

'•51 
42 

121 

163 
59 
59 

99,100 



130,131 
42 
• 54 
54 
43 

100,136,142,147 
149,153,154 
, T35-'138,164 
72 

67,68,96' 
160 
113 
60 

- 136,141,142 
42 
83,84 
40 
40 



while 
white 
whiten 



35 

s ■• 119 
128,129 



■42 
97,121 
156 

71,106,107,155 
■ 160 
160,161 
• 147,149,150 
155-160 
106,107 
'35,45 
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who 147-150,155-160 
whom 

whose 147-149. 

wiU- 110,111,123 

wife 40 

wish 108-110 

wives I . ' ^9 

would 110,111,123 

would like 96,91 



write 



•42 



.yes * ■ 75,77-79 

your 145,146 
yours . ^45 
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